






PREFACE. 


Ihe mniiH'ipript nf thn follnwing pngo^ vn^ handed over to 
1:he Tiosident in Itowar Jin'S Ijpon relieved of the political 
n of Diingarpnr. Tlanswnra and Partahgarh. anil thoMJ (hree 
ve been placed nnder a separate officer slyled the Polilieal 
nthern Pajpnlana’ State?-. The volume consequently relates 
<0 the Sleivar Rosidencj’ (as the cover and opening pages 
)ut. also to the Southern Rajputana States Agency. 

Darbfirs nere good enough to tell off the following officials 
me wnth all available information uhd<.*r certain prescribed 
] I am indebted to them for much useful a'sststancp in the 
-ages: — Lain Ti’ibhnvan Lai of Udaipur: Ralwant Ram 
Magistmte and fMvil Judge of Dungarpur: Saninukh Ram, 
iodar of Banswara; and the late Eabu Jodh Karan, who wai3 
Faujdar at Partabgarh. The notes supplied by the second 
' of the aliovc wei’e kindly checked and amplified by Captains 
■ temon and R. E. A. Hamilton, who were Assistants to the 
at Dungarpur and Banswara respoetively. My thanks are 
to the Rev. Dr. Shepherd of Udaipur, the Rev. 5Ir. Outram 
'ara, and Lieut .-Col. Hutton Dawson, Commandant of the 
lil Coi-p.s. for hol]i in writing the conelnding ehajiter on the 

e an- three othm's to whom T am ])artienlarly indi'bted, 
fajor A. F. Pinlu-y. ^^fr. A. T. Holme and Pandit Canri 
iMaior Pinhoy's connection with Baiiswara and Partabgaili 
hI as far hack as ISSG, and continued almost uninterriniTedlv 
; ho was also Resident in Mewar from 1900 to 1006 and, as 
lolibical charge of all the States dealt with in this volume 
late knowledge of theee territories and their -iftaiis has 
Iiim to give mo much information which was- not to hi* found 
the annual Admini.stmtion Reports or in the e.nlier fl: st'-t- 
has further helped mo in the hi.sforical p 'iti ai of both 
and Dimgarjnir. ^Ir. Holmc'was Ah-istanl '■ tli- Rr'-iili-m 
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CoFFig'enda to the Mewar Residency GazetteeF. 


VOLUME II.-A. 
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THE MEWAR RESIDENCY. 


This volume deals witli the four States — ^XJdaionr (or Mewar), 
Dungarpur, Banswg^ and Fartabgarh — which form the Mewar 
Residency, and it mil be convenie^ to begin with a short account 
of this important political charge. 

The Residency is situated in the south of RSjputana between 
23" 3' and 25" 58' north latitude, and 7'i" I'and 75" 49' east longitude. 
It is bounded on the north by the British District of Ajmer-Merwara 
and the Shahpnra chiefship ; on the north-east by Jaipur and Bundi ; 
on the east by Kotah, the Nimbahera pargana of Tonk, and certain 
States of Central India ; to the south are several States belonging 
either to Central India or the Bombay Presidency, as well as the 
Jhalod subdivision of the British District of Panch Mahals; while, 
on the west, the Aravalli hills separate it from Sirohi and Jodhpur. 

The Residency has a total area of 16,970 square miles, and in 
1901 contained seventeen towns and 8,359 villages, with 1,336,283 
inhabitants. In regard to ai'ea and population, it stood third among 
tbe eight political divisions of Rajputana, while the number of per- 
sons per s^are mile was 79 as compared with 76 for the Province as 
a whole. Of the total population, Hindus formed nearly 69, Animists 
(mostly Bhils) 21, and Jains about six per cent. The only towns 
that contained more than 10,000 inhabitants were Udaipur (45,976) 
and Bhilwara (10,346). 

The first Political Agent appointed to Mewar was Captain James 
Tod, well known as the author of The Annals and antiquities of 
JRq^asthan, and he served as such from March 1818 to June 1822, with 
headquarters at Udaipur. The Agency was abolished in 1831, the 
temporary charge of our relations with the Mahaiana of Udaipur 
being entrusted to the Superintendent of Ajmer, but it was re- 
established at Nimach in 18.36, and there it remained until 1860-61, 
when the headquarters were rransferred to Udaipur where they still 
are. In 1881-82 the designation of the charge was changed from 
Agency to Residency. 

Subordinate to the Resident are: — (1) an Assistant who is in 
local chargef of Dungarpur, Banswara and Partabgarh, and whose 


* The Tonic pargana of ITimbahcra and the Indore pargana of Nandwai (or Nancl- 
was) are also for certain purposes under the political charge of the Resident. 

t This is the case at the present time (October 1906), but a ohange is imminent ; 
the post of Assistant is to bo abolished, and the three States arc to be placed under 
a separate F.ilitical Agent. 
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headquarters are usually at the capital of the State first named; 
(2) the Political Superiotendent of the Hilly Tracts of Mewar, Tvith 
headquarters at Kherwara; and (3) the Assistant Political Super- 
intendent of the Hilly Tracts, with headquarters at Kotra, The last 
two appointments are always held ex o^Jicio by the Commandant and 
the second in command respectively of the Mewar Bhil Corps. 

Some further particulars of the Resident^ will be found in Tables 
I and II of Volume EC. B. 



PART I. 


Udaipur (or Mewar) State. 




CHAFTEE L 


Physical Aspecte. 

The State is situated in the south of Bajputana between the 
parallels of 23° 49' and 25° 28' north latitude, and 73° 1' and 75° 49' 
cast longitude, and has an area of 12,691 square miles. It is thus, in 
regard to size, the fifth State in the Province. 

It is bounded on the north by Ajmer-Merwara and the Shahpnra 
chiefship; on the west by Jodhpur and Siruhi ; on the south-west by 
Jdar; on the south by Dungorpur, Bansuaia and Fartabgarh; on the 
east by Sindhia’s district of Nimach, the Nimbahera district of Tonk, 
and Bundiand Kotah; and on the north-east, near the cantonment of 
Deoli, by Jaipur. Almost in the centre of the State lies the Gwalior 
pargana of Gangapur, consisting of ten villages, while further to the 
east is the Indore pargana of Naudwas or Naudwai with 29 villages. 

The boundary towards the south-east is very irregular and not 
easy to follow on the map. The territories of seveial States interlace, 
and portions of Gwalior, Indore and Tonk are encircled on all sides by 
l^Iewar. Similarly, numerous patches of Udaipur territory are ciiiirely 
separated firom the main body of the State, namely one in Shahjjura 
on the north, another in Jodhpur near Sojat on the north-west, a 
third in Idar on the south-west, and several in Gwalior, Indore or 
Tonk on the south-east and east. 

The State is sometimes called Udaipur (after its capital, which 
was founded by Bana Udai Singh about 1559), and sometimes Mewar. 
The latter word is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit J/edPoi, meaning 
the country of the Meds or Meos — a tribe which is now numerous in 
Alwar and Bharatpur, and will be described in a later volume of this 
series. 

The northern and eastern portions consist generally of an elevated 
plateau of fine open undulating country, though thcie are long strips 
of waste and rocky siei-ras, with single hills lising here and there in 
the plains. The southern and western portions, on the other hand, 
are for the most part covered with rocks, hills and fairly dense jungle; 
more particularly, the rugged region in the south-west, which embraces 
the wildest portion of the Arfivallis and is known to British political 
administration as the Hilly 'I'racts of Mewar. It has been roughly 
estimated that nearly two- thirds of the State are plain country, and the 
rest hilly and mountainous. 

The great watershed of India, dividing the drainage of the Bay 
of Bengal from that of the Gulf of Cambay, runs almost through the 
centre of Mewar, and may be described by a line drawn from Kimach 
to Udaipur, and thence round the sources of the Banas by the elevated 
plateau of Gogunda and the old hill-fort of Kumbhalgarh, up the 
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Aravalli range to Ajmer. At its greatest elevationi the table-land is 
about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and has a veiy gradual 
slope towards the north-east as indicated by the course of the Banas 
and Berach rivers. To the south, however, the descent is rapid — about 
forty or fifty feet per mile — and the country is broken into numerous 
low ranges of hills with narrow valleys between them. This wild 
tract is locally known as the “Chappsm.” 

The Aravalli hills — literally, the hills which form a barrier or wind^ 
about — extend along the entire western border, and are the great 
feature of this part of Mewar. The range enters the State from 
Merwara at a height of 2,383 feet 'above sea-level, and is at first 
only a few miles in breadth, but continuing in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, it gradually increases in height, attaining 3,568 feet at Kumbhal- 
garh and 4,315 feet a few miles lower dowm at 24° 58' north latitude 
and 73° 31' east longitude. Further to the south the hills decrease in 
height, but spread out over the south-western portion of Mewar, 
extending to the valley of the Som river on the Dung^ur border and 
of the Mahi river on the BansAvara border and having a breadth of 
about sixty miles. The slopes are fairly well clothed with forest trees 
nnH jungle ati’ording shelter to tigers, bears and panthers, and the 
scenery is wild and picturesque. For many years the Aravallis formed 
an almost impixicticable bairicr to all trafiic on wheels, but between 
1861 and 1865 a good road was constructed through the pass, known 
as the Paglia Nal, loading down to Desuri in Jodhpur. This road, 
which is now out of repair, is about four miles long, and narrow, but 
has a very tolerable gradient. There arc several other passes such as 
the yomeshwar Nal, the Hathidara Nal (leading to Ghanerao in Jodh- 
pur), and that known as the Sadi-i pass, but none of them are possible 

for carts. .... 

Tlie hills found in the rest of the State are comparatively insigm- 
ficaut. In the south-east corner a range extends fi'om Bari Sadri to the 
Jakam river, while to the east of Chitor is a series of hills, all running 
north and south and forming narrow confined valleys parallel to each 
other. The two highest points are just over 2,000 feet above the 
sea, but the average height is about 1,850 feet. On the eastern 
border is the cluster of hills on which the fort of Mandalgarh is 
situated — the starting point of the central Bundi range — and in the 
north-east is another distinct range extending to the toivnof Jahazpur. 

The principal rivers are the Uhambal and its tributary the B^as; 
the less important ones are the Berach, the K.othari and the Kbaxi (all 
affluents of the Banas), the Wakal in the south-west, and the Som and 
the Jakam in the south. 

The Chambal, identified with the Charmwati of Sanskrit wnters, 
rises in Central India some nine miles south-west of the cantonment of 
Mhow in 22“ 27' N. and 75“ 31' E., and after fiowing generally north for 
about 195 miles, enters Mewar in the extreme east near the old fort 
of Chaurasgarh. At this point the stream-level is 1,166 feet above 


* The word ara or oda moans both “ a barrior ” and crooked.” 
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the sea, and the width of .the bed is about 1,000 yards. It next 
breaks through a scarp of the Fatar* plateau, the bed getting 
narrower and narrower, and after a sinuous course of thirty miles it 
receives the Bamani at Bhainsrorgarh, The water-level here is 1,009 
feet above the sen, giving a fall of 167 feet in the thirty miles from 
Chanrasgarh, or about five feet per mile. Some I hire miles above 
Bhainsrorgarh are the well-known cascades or cliulis, the chief of which 
has an estimated fall of sixty feet. Here whirlpools are fonned 
in huge perpendicular caverns, thirty and forty feet in depth, between 
some of which there is communication under ground ; and in one place 
" the bed of this mighty river is no more than about three yards 
broad", though a short distance lower down, the width exceeds a 
quai-ter of a mile. 

From Bhainsrorgarh the Chambal flows north-cast for some six 
miles, and then leaves Udaipur territory. The rest of its course lies 
in, or along the borders of, the Bundi, Kotah. Jaipur, Karauli, Dholpur 
and Gwalior States, and it eventually falls into the Jumna 25 miles 
south-west of Etfiwah m the United Frovini'os. The total length of 
the river is about 060 miles, but the distance from its source to 
its junction with the Jumna is only 330 miles in a straight line. 

The Banfis (the "hope of the forest”) is said to be named after a 
chaste shepherdess who, while disporting in its watere, espied to her 
horror an intruder gazing on her charms; she prayed for aid to the 
guardian deity of the place, and was metamorphosed into the stream. 

It rises in the Aravalli hills in 25® 3' N. and 73" 28' E. about 
three miles from the fort of Kumbhalgarh. and flows southward until 
it meets the Gogunda plateau, when it turns to the east and, cutting 
through the outlying ridges of the Aruvallis, bursts into the open 
country. Here on its right bank is the famous Vaishnava shrine of 
Nnthdwara, and a little further on, it forms for a mile or so the 
boundar}^ between Udaipur and a small outlying portion of Gwalior 
temtory, while near Hami rgarh the Rfij ])utrina-]\Ial wa. Rai 1 way 
crosses it by a bridge. Continuing east by north-east, it apjiroaches 
the Mfindalgarh hills, and is joined by the Berach on the right hank 
and the Kothari on the left; it next flows, first north and then 
north-east, along the western base of the Jahazpur hills, passing 
within ihree miles of that town, and finally loaves the State near 
the cantonment of Dooli. 

Its subsequent course lies in, or along the borders of, the Ajmer 
District and the States of Jaipur, Bundi, Toiik and Karauli, and it 
eventually falls into the Chambal in latitude 25° 55' and longitude 
76° 44'. Its total length is about 300 miles. 

The Banfis is not a perennial river, and in the hot weather usually 
contains onl}' pools of water, but in Mewfir its bed is hard and rock 3 ^ 
and water is long retiiined under the surface to percolate through to 
the wells sunk everywhere on either bank. 

The Berach river ri.ses in the hills north of Udaipur, and is first 

* The name pven to the plateau upon which lies most of llie territory of Kotnh, 
and parts of Bfindi and Mowisr. 
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known as the Ahar after the village of that name. It flows south-east 
past Bedla and close to 'Udaipur into the lake called Udai Sagar, 
and issuing therefrom is styled the Udai Sagar-kar-nala. It is not until 
it has gone some distance into the open conntiy that it is universally 
recognised as the Berach;'it then flows in an easterly direction to 
Chitor, whence turning to the north-east, it falls into the Banas, 
a little to the west of Maudalgarh, after a course of about 120 miles. 

The Kothari rises in the Aravallis near Dewair in the south of 
Merwara, and flows for a distance of ninety miles almost due east 
across the plains before joining the Banas. 

The Khari, the most northern of the Mewar streams, rises in the 
south of Merwam and, after flowing north-east past Deogarh for some 
fifty miles, passes into the Ajmer District; it falls into the Banas a 
few mil^s north-west of Deoli. 

The Wfikal has its source in the hills west of Gogiinda, and flows 
almo<«t due south for about forty miles past Oghna to Manpur, where 
it takes a sharp bend to the north-west till it reaches the cantonment 
of Kotva ; it then turns to the west, and five miles lower down joins 
the Sabarmati in Idar territory. Its banks are low but generally 
well- wooded, and its bed is very stony. 

The Som receives the drainage of most of the south-western 
portion of the State; rising in the hills near Blchsibhera (about 
24“ 14' N. and 73" 26' E.), it flows first south-oast to the Dungarpur 
boundary, and then east along the border till it meets the Jakam, 
when it enters Dfing.'U'pur territory and soon unites with the Mahi. 
It receives sovem' trilnitaries from the north, such as the Kuwal, the 
Gomati, the .Sarni, the Beras and the Chamla. 

The .Jfikim has just been mentioned. It rises in the south-east 
near Chhoti Sarlri and flows south into Partabgarh, but after travers- 
ing the northern portion of that State, re-enters Mewiir and continues 
in a south-westerly direction past Dariawjid till it joins the Som. 
Almost throughout its course it passes through nothing but rook and 
jungle, and the sceneiy is in many places veiy striking. 

There are numerous artificial lakes and tanks throughout Mewar, 
some being of great size. The finest are the Dhebar or Jai Samand, 
the Raj Samand, the Udai Sagar, the Pichola, and the Fateh Sagar. 

The Dhebar lake lies between 24“ 13' and 24“ 18' N..and 73“ 56' 
and 74“ 3' E., about thirty miles south-east of Udaipur and 969 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its length from north-west to south-east 
is about nine miles and its breadth varies from one to five miles. 
It receives the drainage of 690 square miles and has an area of 
twenty-one square miles. On the west the hills rise from 800 to 1,000 
feet above the level of the water, while the small wooded islands and 
the picturesque fishing hamlets on the northern shore add greatly to 
the beauty of what is one of the largest artificial sheets of water in 
the world. 

The lake is formed by a magnificent dam at the south-western 
corner, built across a perennial stream, the Gomati, by Rana Jai Singh 
TT. between 1685 and 1691, and it is now generally c.alled after him 
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Jai iS”Trin.n(l {Jaya Samudra — the sea of victory). The dam is 1,252 
feet long and 116 feet in height ; its breadth at the base is seventy 
feet and at the top sixteen feet. The centre is occupied by a quad- 
rangular Hindu temple -which shows fine carving. At the northern 
end is a palace -with a courtyard, and at the southern end a pavilion 
{darildidna) having twelve pillars. _ Between these buildings are six 
smaller domed pavilions or chhatris, and near the water’s edge, on 
pedestals, is a range of elephants with their trunks upturned. On the 
ViillR to the south are two palaces, and from the smaller of these a fine 
view of the lake is obtainable. Behind the dam, at a distance of 
about a hundred yards, is a second wall 929 feet long and 100 feet in 
height, with a breadth of thirty-five feet at the base and twelve at 
the top. The space between these two walls is being gradually filled 
in with earth. Canals carry the water to certain villages on the west, 
and the area irrigated in an ordinary year is estimated at 12,000 
acres or about nineteen square miles. 

The Baj Samand is situated about 36 or 37 miles north by north- 
east of Udaipur, and just to the north of Kankroli (25° 4' N. and 
73° 53' E.). It is three miles long by IJ broad, receives the drainage 
of 195 square miles and has an area of nearly three square miles. The 
lake is formed by a dam built at the south-western end by Rana Raj 
Singh I. between 1662 and 1676. Its construction served to alle- 
viate the sufferings of a starving population, and it is the oldest 
known famine relief work in Rajputana. It is said to have cost from 
96 to 115 lakhs of rupees, or between £640,000 and £760,000. 
The dam forms an irregular segment of a circle nearly three miles 
long ; the northern portion, which lies between two hills, ^ is about 
200 yards long and 70 yards broad, and is entirely faced with white 
marble from the adjacent quarries at Rajnagar. Along the front, a 
flight of steps descends to the water’s edge, while jutting out into the 
lake are three marble pavilions — two of sixteen columns each and one 
of twelve — all richly sculptured in different patterns. Like the Jai 
Samand, this lalce was for many years but a reservoir possessing no 
means of distributing the water stored, but between 1881 and 1886 
canals -were constructed and now irrigate about 2,000 acres, or three 
square miles, in an ordinary year. 

Another lake of nearly equal size, the Udai Sagar, lies eight miles 
ea't of Udaipur, being miles long by IJ broad ; its area is about 
two square miles, and it drains 185 square miles of country. The 
water is held up by a lofty dam of massive stone blocks, thrown across 
a narrow outlet between two hills, a little to the south of Debar! at 
the eastern entrance to the Girwa or Udaipur valley. The embank- 
ment has an average breadth of 180 feet and was built by Rana Udai 
Singh between 1559 and 15G5; at either end are the remains of 
temples said to have been destroyed by the Muhammadans. The area 
irrigated from this reservoir is about 1,500 acres yearly. 

The two remaining lakes mentioned above as among the finest-— 
the Fichola and the Fateh Sugar — are situated at the capital, and are 
described in the article thereon. 
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In addition to these, the open countiy in the north and cast 
is studded with artificial sheets of water, and almost every village may 
he said to have a tank, some of them being large the water is used 
considerably for irrigation but, being conveyed chiefly in channels dug 
in the soil, the waste is very great. 

The rocks of Udaipur consist for the most part of schists belong- 
ing to the Araralli S3''stem. To the east and south-east of the cajjital 
are found ridges of quartzite which are considered to belong to the 
Alwar group of the Delhi s^'stem. With them are associated bands 
of conglomerate^ containing boulders and pebbles of quartzite in a 
schistose quartzitic matrix, but the position of these conglomemtes 
is not very well established. The nature of the boulders they con- 
tain would lead one to suppose that they were of later date than the 
quartzites of the ridge close by, but their position would indicate 
that they came between the quartzites and the adjoining older 
schists. 

East of these beds a large area of granitic gneiss, upon which 
some outliers of the Aravalli and Delhi schists and quartzites rest 
unconformabl}^ extends to Chitor, where it is covered by shales, lime- 
stone and sandstone belonging to the lower Vindhyan group. 

In the central part of the Aravalli range the schists arc profusely 
penetrated by granite veins, and have in consequence undergone 
great metamorphism; but west of Udaipur city there is an area 
where granite is wanting, and the beds are almost as unaltered as 
the slates and limestones below the Alwar quartzite in the south-e<ist 
of the State near Nimach. 

Copper is found near Rewara, almost in the centre of the territorj', 
and at Boraj and AnjanI in the south, and in olden days the lead 
mines at Jawar were extensively worked. Iron occurs at many places 
in the east and north-east, and garnets are found among the mica 
schists in the Bhilwara sila. 

The flora of Mewar is somewhat similar to that of Ajincr-Jlcrwara 
(described in Vol. I. A), but there is gi'eater variet}'. Among the 
more common trees are the dm or mango {Mavgifew- indica) ; the 
babul {Aeacm arabica); the bar (Ficus bengalensis) ; the dhak 
(Buteafrondbsay, the gular (Ficus glomeraia): the jdmun (Fugenia 
jambolana,)’, the khair (Acacm catechu)', the khajiir (Phoenix sj/t- 
vestris) ; the khcjrd (Prosopis spicigera) ; the mahud (Bassia latijfb- 
lia) ; the pipal (Ficus religiosa) ; and the runjra (Acacia huco- 
phlcea). 

Those found more or less sparingly are: — bahera (Tcrminalia 
heUcrica ) ; dhdman (Grewia oppositifolia ) ; dhao (Anogeissus lati- 
folia ) ; haldu (Adina cordifolia ) ; hingeta (Balanites Boxburghii ) ; 
kachnar (Bauhinia purpwrecF ) ; kdliya svris (Albiecia Lebbek) ; 
mokhd (Schrebera sivietenioides) ; sagwdn (Tectona grandis) ; sdlar 
(BoswdUa thurifera) ; senud (Bombax malabaricum ) ; and timru 
(Biospyros tomentosa,). Bamboos are represented by a jingle spe- 
cies (De)idrocuf>nuUi; sl/'tcfus) which attains large dimensions only 
on the higher hills. 
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The smaller shrubs consists of alcra {Calatrmia pvoo&ra)\ amund 
(Gaasia auruyulata ) ; licmmda {Cariasa commada ) ; nclgdon (Gaetus 
indicus ) ; tJun' (EnpJiorbia neriifolia), etc. During the rains, grasses 
and sedges are abundant. On the higher slopes of the Aravallis are 
found some plants which could not exist in the diy hot plains. 

Among them are a species of orchid ; Rosa LyeUi ; Girardinia hete- 
rophyUa (a stinging nettle) ; Pongamia glabra ; StercvMa colo- 
rata, etc. A few ferns also occur, such as Adiantum caudcUum 
and lumdatum, GheUanthes farinosa and Neplirodiv/m, moUe. 

With the exception of panthers, which are common in and near Fannn. 
the hills, large game is not on the whole plentiful. Tigers, black 
bears and sdwJbar {Gei'vus unicolor) are found in the Aravallis from 
Kumbhalgarh on the west to Kotra in the south-west, in the vicinity of 
the Dhebar lake in the south, in the country watered by the Jakam river 
in the south-east, and in the Bhainsrorgarh and Bijolia jungles on the 
east. GliitaZ {Get'vus a.r'ia) are less widely distributed, and confine 
themselves mostly tn the shaded glens on the banks of the Jakam near 
Dariawad and in the Chhoti Sfulri district. Wild pig abound almost 
every^vhere, and are generally preserved near the capital. Hundreds 
of them may be seen on any evening at the southern end of the Fichola 
lake where they are regularly' fed. Wild dogs and wolves are occa- 
sionally met with. 

In the open country black buck, ravine deer and the usual small 
game, such as hares, grey partridge and the small sand-grouse, are 
common at all seasons; nilgai (Boselaphm tragocamelus) are also 
found in parts. In the cold weather the numerous tanks are usually 
full of wild-fowl. 

The various rivers and larger lakes all afford good fishing. In the 
Banas and its tributaries the Indian trout is plentiful, but is said not 
to exist in the rivers flowing towards the Gulf of Cambay. The most 
common fish are the mahdsir, the rohu, the gunch, the lancUi, the 
tengra, the pangwds, the digrl and the sdnwal. 

The climate is generally healthy, and the heat never so great ciinmtc nnd 
as in the States to the north and north-west. Statistics relating ti'iiiiieratun*. 

temperature arc availabiu fur the capital only from 1898, when an\ 
observatory was established. During these eight years the maximum 
temperature recorrled ha.s been 112'5‘ in 1900, and the minimum 
31'2° in 1905. The mean temperature is about 77”, varying from 
61‘4° in Jauuary to 89'0° in Uay, and the mean daily range is 
about 24**. Some further details will be found in Table 111 of 
Volume II. B. The temperature has for many years been recorded at 
Kherwara and Kotra in the .south-west, but the published returns 
show great variations {e.g., in the case of Kherwara, a mean 
temperature of 85” in 1892-93 nnd of 71*3° in 1895-96), and appear 
to be of no scientific value. 

Mewar enjoys a fairly regular rainfall, usually receiving not only Rainfall, 
the rains from the Indian Ocean which sweep up the valleys of the 
Narbada and Mahl rivers across Malwn, but also the fag-end of the 
moisture which comes from the Bay of Bengal in the south-east. If 
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the soath-\iresterD monsoon fails early, that from the south-east 
usually comes to the rescue later in the season ; so that the country is 
never subjected to the extreme droughts of western Bajputana. 

The average annual rainfall at the capital since 1880 has been 
about 24^ inches, of which some seven inches are received in July, 
a similar quantity in August, and five inches in September.* The 
maximum fall recorded in any one year was nearly 44^ inches in 
1893, and the minimum just under ten inches in 1899. 

The rainfall in the south-west is usually in excess of that at the 
capital, the averages for Eherwara and Eotra being 26} and 31} inches 
respectivelyf with a maximum of 61 inches at Eotra in 1893 and a 
minimum of 6} inches at Kherwara in 1899. Statistics are also avail- 
able for several places in the districts, but only for a few years or for 
broken periods, and they must be treated with cautious reserve. 
Eumbhalgarh, situated in the heart of the Aravallis over 3,500 
feet above the sea, probably gets as much rain as, or more than, Kotra, 
while the average fall in the north and north-east of the State is 
slightly less than that at the capital. 

Earthquakes are practically unknown. The administration report 
for 1882-83 mentions one as having occurred at Eotra on the 15th 
December 1882. It lasted nearly three minutes, travelling firom east 
to west, and was followed by frequent shocks, those of the 28rd Janu- 
ary and 17th February 1883 having been the most noticeable. The 
earthquake of December 1882 was also felt at Udaipur, and a temple 
situated on the peak of a high hill not far from Eklingji, some twelve 
miles to the north, suffered much damage. 

The only serious flood during recent years occurred in September 
1875, and was due to unusually heavy rain over the whole country. It 
was described as very disastrous, and carried away a large portion of 
the standing crop. So great and sudden was the rise of water in the 
Fichola lake that it flowed over the embankment of that portion 
known as the Sarup Sagar and threatened its entire destruction. 
TTnH it given way, a considerable portion of Udaipm* and all the_ lower 
Innda wnuld have been entirely submerged under an irresistible 
torrent, and the loss of life and property would have been great. The 
back retaining wall was breached, and the earthwork of a large por- 
tion of the embankment was carried away, but the front wall stood 
and, the rain happily passing away, the pressure was reduced and the 
apprehended calamity was avoided. A handsome bridge of three 
arches over the Ahar river on the Nimach road about two miles 
from the city was, however, destroyed. 


* See Table IV. of Vol. II. B. 
t For details see Tables IV. A and IV. B in Vol, 11. B. 
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History. 


The Maharanas of Udaipur are the highest in rank and dignity 
among' the Rajput chiefs of India and claim descent from Kusa, the 
elder son of Rama, king of Ajodhya (Oudh) and the hero of the famous 
poem, the Ramayana, No State made a more courageous or pro- 
longed resistance to the Muhammadans, and it is the pride of this 
house that it never gave a daughter in marriage to any of the 
Musalman emperors, and for many 3 ^ears ceased to intermarry with 
the other Rajput families who had formed such alliances. 

According to the local chronicles, the last of the descendants of 
Kusa to rule over Oudh was Sumitra, whom Tod considered to have 
been a contemporary of Vikramaditya (67. B.C.). Several generations 
later, Kanak Sen migrated to the west, and is said to have founded 
the kingdom of Vallabhi in Kathiawar. Here his descendants ruled 
for nineteen generations until the territory was sacked by invaders 
described as barbarians from the north, and the last chief, Siladitya 
VI, was killed.* 

About the middle of the sixth century, a member of the family 
then ruling at Vallabhi appears to have established himself in Idar 
and the hilly tract in the south-west of Mewur. His name was 
Gohaditya or Gohil, and his descendants were called after him 
Gohelots or Gahlots. Mixing in the wild sports of the Bhils, then as 
now the principal inhabitants of this part of the country, he soon 
gained an ascendancy over them and was chosen as their chief; and 
a Bhil, cutting his finger, impressed with its blood the t%ka or mark 
of cluefship on Gohaditya's forehead. This practice of marking the 
brow of each succeeding ruler of Mewar with blood taken from the 
finger or toe of a Bhil is said to have been observed until the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when it fell into desuetude. 

The immediate successors of Gohaditya were Bhogaditya or Bhoj ; 
Mahendraji I; Nagaditya; Siladitya (mentioned in an inscription 
dated 64-G): Aparujit (mentioned in an inscription dated 6G1); 
Mahendraji II ; and Kalbhoja. One of the two last (it is not certain 
which) was better known as Ba])a, and had his capital at Nagdu, 
about twelve miles to the north of the present city of Udaipur, After 
residing here for some time, he left to seek his fortune at Chitor 


Tlio family 
migrate to 
Rrithiawur, 


and tlicnco 
to Rujpiitfina. 


Tlio olan 
first Cc'illud 
Gahlot. 


• Tho Vallabhi dynasty was founded in 495 by Sonapati Bhalarka. Inoluding 
him, there wore nineteen chipfs the last of whom, Siladitya VI, ruled about 706, and 
tho dynasty was probably overthrown about this time by an expedition from Sind. 

[O.M. Duff, Chnmolofpj of India (1899)— Pages 36, C7 and 308]. 
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where Ra-ia Man Singh of the Mori (Maurya) clan of Rajputs was 
ruling. The story runs that he led the Chitor forces against the 
Muhammadans on their first invasion of India from Sind and that, 
after defeating and expelling them, he ousted Man Singh in 734 and 
ruled in his stead, taking the title of Rawal. Bapa was the real foun- 
der of the State, for while his predecessors enjoyed limited powers in 
the wild region bordering on the Aravallis in the west and south-west, 
he extended his possessions to the east bjr seizing Ohitor and the 
neighbouring territory; he is said to have died in 753. 

Of the history of the State up to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century little is known beyond the bare names of the rulers. A list 
mil be found in Table No. V in Volume IL B. The twelve names 
from Khuman I to Saktikumar are taken .from an inscription dated 
977, which was found at Aitpur (or Ahar) by Tod. In his translation" 
Tod left out several names, namely Mattat, Khuman II, Mahayak, 
Khuman III and Bhartari Bhat II, but with the help of a copy of the 
original inscription, recently discovered at Mandal in the house of a 
descradant of the Pandit whom Tod employed, it has been possible to 
supply the omissions ; and it may be added that these names are all 
confirmed by other inscriptions. «• u t 

Of the succeeding thirteen chiefs, Amba Prasad to Karan Smgh I, 
the date of only one can be given, namely of Bijai Singh. _ The Kadmal 
copperplate gr.*int, dated 1107, calls him Maharaja Dhiraj and s^s he 
had his capital at Nagda, and we know from the Tewar and Bhera 
Ghat inscriptions (in the Central Provinces), dated respectively 1151 
and 1155, that he married Syamaladevi, daughter of Udayaditya Para- 
mara of Malwa, and that their daughter, Alhanadevi, was wedded to 
Gayakama, the Kalachuri king of Chedi. 

The period from the time of Karan Singh I (towards the end of 
the twelfth century) to that of Hamir Singh I (about the middle of 
tho fourteenth century) is one regarding which the greatest confiision 
has hitherto existed, but much new and valuable infonnation has 
iu<«t been obtained through the finding by Pandit Gauri Shankar of 
'iJdaipur of an old manuscript (tho EhltTiiQ ]if(ihcii'iny(i) of the time ol 
Rana Kumbha. The difficulty has always been to fit in all the names 
of the chiefs mentioned in the bardic chronicles, especially since the 
dates of some of the earlier ones have been indisputably fixed by 
recently discovered inscriptions and documents. Tod got over it by 
following the poet Chand and putting Samar Singh into the twelfth 
century as the contemporary of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last Hindu 
king of Delhi, and by saying that “ from Rahup to Lakshman Singh, 
in the short space of half a century, nine princes of Ohitor were 
crowned and at nearly ec^ual intervals of time followed each other to 

the mansions of the sun. ' lonn ^ 

But we now know that Samar Singh was alive up to 1299, only 
four years before Ala-ud-din’s siege of Chitor, and that m several 
inscriptions his dates are given as 1273, 1274, 1285, etc. The dates 

~ * 

*Annalt and antiqaitUi of Mjasthan, Vol. 11, pages 802-3, (1820). 
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Ilf his father, Tej Singh, and his grandfather. Jet Singh, have also 
been definitely fixed in the same way. Instead of being the father of 
Karan Singh I, as stated by Tod, Samar Singh came eight generations 
after him, and was the father of Batan Singh I, who, according to the 
Muhammadan historians, was the ruler of Chi tor during the siege of 
Ala-ud-din, and the husband of Fadmanl. It is also clear from trust- 
worthy Hindu sources that Rhna Lakshman Singh was one of the 
principal defenders of Chitor during this famous siege, and it has been 
roconkd by Bana Kumbha that he, with seven of his sons, died in 
defence of the fortress. 

The EJcUng Maliatmya gives the clue to all this mysteiy, and 
enables us to reconstruct the history of this period on a sure basis and 
to reconcile the conflicting statements of the Hindu and Musalman 
chronicles of that time. It tells us that, after Kumn Singh or Ban 
Singh, the Mcwor family divided off into two branches, the one with 
the title of Btiwal and the other with that of Banfi. In the Bawal 
branch were Khem or Kshcm Singh, the eldest son of Karan Singh, 
followed b}' Samant Singh, Kumar Singh, Mathan Singh, Padam 
Singh, Jet Singh, Tej Singh, Samar Singh and Batan Singh I, all of 
whom ruled at Chitor; w’hilc in the Buna branch were Bahup 
(a younger son of Karan Singh), Narpat, Dink.iran, Jnskaran, Nagpal, 
Furanpal, Frith wl Fal, Bhuvan Singh, Bhim Singh, Jai Singh and 
Lakshman Singh, who ruled at Sesuda, a village in the westoin 
mountains, and called themselves Sesodias. 

Thus, instead of having to fit in something like ten generations 
between Samar Singh (who, we now' know', was alive in 1299) and 
the siege of Chitor which certainly took place in 1303, we find that 
these ten princes were not descendants of Samar Singh at all but the 
contemporaries of his seven immediate predecessors on the gaddi of 
Chitor and of himself, and that both Batan Singh, the son of Samar 
Singh, and Lakshman Singh, the contemporary of Batan Singh, were 
descended from a common ancestor, Karan Singh I, nine and ele\en 
generations back respectively. It is also possible to reconcile the 
statement of the Alusalmiln historians that Katan Singh (called Bai 
Batan) was the ruler of Chitor during the siege — a statement corrobora- 
ted by an inscription at Bajnagar — W'ith the generally accepted story 
that it was Banil Lakshman Singh who fell in defence of the fort. 

The facts appear to be that when Ala-ud-din besieged Chitor, 
Banil Lakshman Singh came to the assistance of his relative, Bawal 
Batan Singh, and in the course of the siege, which is said to have last- 
ed for six months, both were killed. Such of Batan Singh’s family as 
escaped fled to the w'ilds of the Bugar in the south, where they set up a 
separate principality, now’ divided into the two States of Dungor- 
pur and Banswara, each under a chief styled Maharawal. Ot Laksh- 
man Singh’s eight sons, all were slam at Chitor except Ajai Singh, 
who retired to Kelwara in the heart of the Aravallis, whence he con- 
tented himself ^vith ruling as Bana over that mountainous country. 

According to the Musalman historians, the fort of Chitor was taken 
ill August 1303. "The Bai” (Batan Singh) “fled, but afterwards 


Fint Rack 
of Chitor, 
1303. 
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isurreudered himself and was secured against the lightning of the 
scimitar.” After ordering a massacre of 30,000 Hindus, Ala-ud-din 
bestowed the government upon his son, Khizr Khan, and called the 
place Khizrahad after him. It is known from an inscription found at 
Chi lor that the fort remained in the possession of the Muhammadans 
up to the time of Muhammad Tughlak (1324-51), who appointed Maldeo, 
the Sonigara Chauhan chief of Jalor (in Jodhpur), as its governor. 

Ajui Singh died Avithout having recovered the fort and Avas succee- 
ded b}' his uephcAv, Hamir Singh 1, who at once made preparations to 
Chitor recapture it, and by marr^'ing the daughter of Maldeo Avas not long in 

recovered, attaining his object. This brought doAvn Muhammad Tughlak with 

a large army, but he Avas defeated and taken prisoner at Singoli, close 
to the eastern border of Mewar, and Avns not liberated till he had paid 
a large ransom, said to have been fifty lakhs of rupees and one hundred 
elephants, and ceded several districts. Hamir Singh gradually re- 
coA'ered all the lost possessions of his ancestors, and died in 1364, leav- 
ing a name still honoured as one of the wisest and most gallant of chiefs. 

During the next centuiy and a half the ai-ms of MeAvar Avere 
’ sm ccssiul, and her subjects enjoyed a long repose and high prosperity. 
Hamir was succeeded by his sou Khct Singh Avho, according to Tod, 
captured Ajmer and Jahazpur from Lilia Fathun, conquered Mandal- 
garh and the Avild country in the south-east knoAV ns the Chappan, 
and gained a victory over the Delhi Musalmans at Biikrol ; but he 
met his death in an unfortunate family broil Avith his vassal, the Hara 
chieftain of Banbaoda in 1382. In the time of Buna Laksh Singh or 
Lakhui (1382-1)7), lead and sih’er mines Averc discovered at JfiAvar, imd 
the proceeds Avere expended in rebuilding the temples and palaces 
levelled by Ala-url-din and in constructing dams to form reservoirs 
and lakes. 

Of Lakhas numerous suns, Chonda Avas the eldest and heir Avhen .a 
circumstance occurred Avhich led him to forego his right and nearly 
lost the Sesodias their kingdom. The Uathor Bao of Mandor sent an 
offer of his daughter in maiTiago and, Chonda being absent at the 
time, Bana Lukhil jokingly remarked that it could not be meant for 
an old greybeard like himself but for Chonda, as in reality it avms. 
This harmless jest was repeated to the latter who took exception to it 
and declined the match, Avhercupon the old Bana, to aA'oid giving 
offence by refusing the proposal, accepted it for himself on the condi- 
tion that the son, if any, of the marriage should succeed him. Mokal 
Avas the issue of the alliance, and Chonda resigned bis birthright, 
stipulating that he and his descendants should hold the first place in 
the councils of the State and that on all deeds of grant his symbol, 
the lance, should be superadded to that of the Bana. This right is 
still held by the Bawats of Salumhar, the head of the Chondawat 
family of Sesodias or the lineal descendants of Chonda. The BuAA'ats 
were for many years the hereditary ministers of the State, and when 
the treaty of 1818 Avas concluded, an attempt Avas made, but Avithout 
success, to obtain the guarantee of the British Government to this 
office being held by them. 
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Mokal succeeded his fiither as Rana in 1397, and for a time Chonda 
conducted public affairs to the great benefit of the State but, on the 
Rani (Mobal’s mother) becoming jealous of his influence, he retired to 
Mandu, whereupon Ran Mai Rathor, the Rani’s brother, took charge 
of the administration and conferred all the high posts upon his clans- 
men. Subsequently, Mewar is said to have been invaded by Firoz 
Khiin of Niigaur, who committed great depredations but was even- 
tually defeated and expelled. Rana Mokal was assassinated in 1433 
by Chacha and IJxiira, the illegitimate sons of his grandfather, 
Khet Singh, and was succeeded by his son, Kumbha, a minor. The 
affairs of State were still in the hands of the Rathors, but when 
Ran Mai caused the assassination of Raghu Dev, the young Rana’s 
uncle, such indignation was aroused that Chonda was appealed to for 
help. Hastening from Mandu, he arrived at Chitor and very shortly 
after. Ran Mai and unmy of his followers were killed, and Rathor 
interference in Mewar politics came to an end. 

Rana Kumbha’s rule wa-- one of gi-eat success amid no 
ordinary difficulties. The ilusalmfin kings of ilalwa^.T.nd Gujarat, 
who had by this time attained considerable power, joined forces to 
crush him, but he successfully repelled the attacks of both. He 
defeated"' Mahmud Khilji of Malwa, kept him prisoner at Chitor 
for six months and, in commemoration of this and other victones, 
erected the triumphal pillar (Ju,i Stambk) at the place last mention- 
ed. He also defeated Kutb-ud-din of Gujarat and the Musalman 
governor of Kugaur in Murwar.f 

'Rrinn. Kumbha is said to have been a^ great poet and the author 
of four books on Sanglia Shdstra, or music. He fortified his country 
with numerous strongholds, the chief of which was called Kumbhal- 
garh after him, and embellished it with several temifles. He fell by 
the hand of an assassin — his eldest son — ^in 14GS. 

Utlai Karan or Udii was the name of the parricide, but he is 
passed over in silence by the chroniclers or merely alluded to as hatlydro, 
the iiiurdei-er. He ruled for five years, but was so universally de- 
tLsted that his younger brathcr Rni Jlal had no diificult}' in exjrel- 
ling him and si'izing the gtuhli. Uda is said to have Hod to the king 
of 3lrdwri lor hel]) and to have been killed by lightning, but Tod, 
while agreeing as to the cause of his death, states that he humbled 
himself "before the king of Delhi and offered him a daughter in mar- 
riage, “but heaven manifested its vengeance to prevent this additional 
iniquity aud preserve the house of J3apa Ruwal from dishonour.” 


* Tho Muwhnfin historiiins call this a drawn battlo and nay it took plnec near 
Miindalgarli. “ Tlio rotreat was mutually sounded, but Mahmud returned to Mundu, 

tAecordiiig to Firishtn, Malimad attneked and eapturud, tliougli not without 
heavy lo«.<=, one of tho forts in tho Kfimbhalgarh distriot about 1411, and llion cmried 
liv stonn the lower fort of Chitor, tho Rana escaping to tho hills. Again in 146B ho 
busieged Maiidalgarh; the garrison capitulated and tho Itana agreed to pay ton loKlis 
of /antes. Lastly, Kutb-ud-din is said to have twice dofoatod tho Rana near Kum- 

bhnlgarh between 1455 and 1457. _ . , . . 

The cnGagoincnt at Nigaur is generally admitted by oil Muaolman historiann to 

have ended in a victory for the Banll. 


Rana 

Kfimbho, 

1433-68. 
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Hai Mai became Bana in 14<78 and ruled till 1508. During this 
period Ghiyas-ud-din of Malwfi invaded Mewar but was defeated at 
Mandalgarh, and later on, he (or, according to Tod, Miizaffar Shah 
of Gujarat) was taken prisoner by Prithwi Baj, the Bana’s eldest son, 
and not released till he had paid a large ransom. Fribhwl Baj died 
during the lifetime of his father, and the next chief was the famous 
Sangram Singh I or Bana Sanga, under whom Mewar reached the 
summit of its prosperity and is said to have yielded a revenue of len 
crores of rupees yearly. 

The boundaries are described as extending from near Bayaufi in 
the north and the river Sind on the east to Mfilwa. in the south and 
the Aravallis on the west. Tod tells us that 80,000 horse, seven Biijas 
of the highest rank, nine Baos and 104 chieftains ' bearing the titles 
of Bawal or Bawat, with five hundred war-elephants followed Bana 
Sanga into the field. “ The princes of Marwar and Amber did him 
homage, and the Baos of Gwalior, Ajmer, Sikri, Baisen, Kalpi, Chiin- 
deri, Bundi, Gagi'aun, Bfiinpura and Abu served him as tributaries 
or held of him in chief.” Before he was called on to contend with the 
house of Timur, he had gained eighteen pitched battles against the 
sovereigns of Delhi and Malwa, in two of which he had been opposed 
by Ibrahim Lodi in i)erson. On one occasion (1519)’ he captured 
Mahmud II of Malwa and released him -without ransom, an act of 
generosity -which even the Musalman historians praised, and his 
successful storming of the strong forts of Banthambhor and Khrindhar 
(now in Jaii)ur) gained him great renown. 

Such was the condition of Mewar at the time of the em^Jeror 
Babar’s invasion. The Tartar prince, having defeated Ibrahim Lorli 
and secured Agra and Delhi, liirned his arms against the Bana, and 
the opposing forces first met at Bayana in February 1527. The garri- 
son of that place, having advanccil too far into the country, was sur- 
prised and completely routed bj* the Bfijputs, and a few days later, 
Babar’s advance-guard under Abdul Aziz, proceeding carelessly, was 
cut to pieces. These reveraes alarmed the empciijr v, -ho resolved 
to carry into effect his long-deferred vow to never more drink wine. 
The gold and silver goblets and cups, with all the other utensils used for 
drinking parties, were broken uj), and the fragments distributed among 
the poor. Babar also assembled all his officers and made them swear 
that “ none of us will even think of turning his face fi-om this warl’are 
nor desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues till his soul is 
separated from his body.” In these wa)’s the emperor aroused the 
religious feeling of his anny, and in the final engagement fought near 
the village of Khanua in Bharatpur on the 12th March 1527, the Eaj- 
puts were defeated with great slaughter. According to the Mewar 
chroniclers, this reverse was largely due to the desertion of Salehdi, the 
Tonwar chief of Baisen (now in Bhopal), who went over to Babar Avith 
35,000 horse. Bana Sanga Avas Avounded in this battle and A\’as carried 
to the village of Baswa in Jaipur, Avhero he died in the same year, not 
without suspicion of poison. “ He exhibited at his death,” sa_/s Tod, 
“ but the fragments of a AA’arrior he had lost an eye and an arm, Avas 
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a cripple owing to a limb having been broken by a canuon-ball, and 
ho counted eighty wounds from sword or lance on various ports of his 
body. 

Bana Sanga was succeeded (1527) by his son, Baton Singh II, 
who after ruling for four years, was killed by Eao Suraj Mai of Bundi, 
whom he killed simultnneousl 3 ^ and the next chief of Mewar was 
Vikramadit)\'i, a younger son of Sanga, He alienated the attachment 
of his nobles by neglecting them for men of low degree, such as wrest- 
lers and prize-fighters, and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, taking advantage 
of the feud which thus arose, invaded ]\Iewrirand took Chitor in 1584. 
Tlie fort was as usual gallantly defended but, though the Bather queen- 
mother is said to have personally headed a sally in which she was 
slain, it was of no avail. As on the previous occasion when Chitor fell, 
the funeral pjre was lighted, the females were sacrificed thereon, and 
the garrison rushed forth to destruction. In the siege and storm no 
less than 32,000 Eajputs are said to have fallen. The emperor Huma- 
yun, hearing of the capture of the fort, marched against Bahadur Shah 
and defeated him near Mandasor ; u hereupon Vikramaditya regained 
his capital but, continuing his insolence to his nobles, was assassi- 
nated in 1535 by BanbTr, the natural son of Bana Sanga’s brother. 
Banbir ruled for about two j'cars when he was dispossessed by Udai 
Singh and the nobles. 

Udai Singh was Bana from 1537 to 1572 but, accoi*ding to Tod, 
“ had not one quality of a sovereign; and wanting martial virtue, the 
common heritage of his race, he was destitute of all.” He founded 
Udaipur city in 1559, and eight years later (1567) occurred the last 
siege and sack of Chitor, on this occasion at the hands of the emperor 
Akbar. 

The Bana abandoned the fort early in the siege, taking refuge in 
the Bajplpla hills of Gujarat, but his absence did not facilitate its 
capture. There was still a strong gamson led by such heroes as 
Jai Mai of Badnor and Patta of IColwa, but notwithstanding their 
gallant efforts, the place was taken. Akbar carried on bis approaches 
with caution and rcguljirit}^ his trenches are minutely described by 
Firishta, and resembled those of modern Europe. The object, how- 
ever, was not to establish a breaching-batteiy but to get near enough 
to sink mines. This was done in two places and, the troops being 
prepared, fire was set to the liuin. The explosion was the signal for 
the storming party to rush forward, but it had only taken effect in one 
of the mines and, while the soldiers were crowding up the breach, the 
second mine exploded, dcsti’oyed man}' on both sides, and caused such 
a panic as to occasion the immediate flight of the assailonte.^ _ Opera- 
tions had now to be rccommenced, but Akbar, when visiting the 
trenches one night, saw a light on the fort-wall and fired his fiivourite 
matchlock at it ; the ball wounded Jai Mai who happened to be on 
the battlements superintending repairs, and the Musalman records 
state that tho emperor, who had previously called his gun dAj/rust- 
ancldc or the straight-thrower, thereupon dubbed it sangramf as 
having earned the name of a hero. Jai Mai, scorning to die by a 
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distant shot, was, in the next attempt of the mrrison to drive back the 
enemy, carried out on the shoulders of a stalwart clansman, and was 
killed fighting as he wished. All, however, was of no avail, and the 
fearful closing scenes of the earlier sieges were repeated. Of the 
garrison, which consisted of 8,000 soldiers and 40,000 inhabitants, 
30,000 are said to have been slain and most of the rest were taken pri- 
soners. A few escaped in the confusion by tying their owm children 
like captives and driving them through the emperor’s camp; the)' 
b)' this means passed undiscovered, being taken for some of the 
followers.* 

ATfbnr marked his appreciation of the valour of Jai Mai and 
Fatta by having effigies of them carved in stone which he placed on 
stone elephants at one of the principal gates of the > Delhi fort. There 
the)' were seen and described near y a century later by the traveller 
Bernier, but they were subsequently removed by Aurangzeb. ^ The 
two figures, discovered about 1863 buried among some mbbish in the 
fort, are now in the museum at Delhi, while one of the elephants is 
in the iiublic gt-irdens there, but the other seems to have disappeared. 

Some months after the fall of Chitor, Udai Singh retumed to his 
State, and he died at Gogimda close to the western boi-der in 1572, 
BanaFratap being siicci-’edcd by his eldest son, Pratap Singh I, whom the Mu- 
salmfin historians usually call Buna Kika. Possessed of the noble 
’ '■ s])irit of his race, Pratfip meditated the recovery of Chitor, the vin- 
dication of the honour of his house, and the restoration of its power ; 
and elevated with this design, he hunied into conflict with his 
jowerfiil antagonist. But it was not with the Musalmnns alone 'that 
le had to contend but with his own kindred in faith as well as 
jlood, for the combined tact and strength of Akbar had brought to 
lis own side the chiefs of Marwar, Amber, Bikaner and Bundi. The 
magnitude of the peril, however, merely confinned the fortitude of 
the gallant Pratap Singh who, sheltered in the hills, caused the plains 
of Mewar to be desolated with the view of impeding the imperial 
forces. 

In 1576 Akbar despatched a large army under Man Singh, the son 
of Baja Bhagwan Dfis of Amber, to subjugate the Bana, and a des- 
perate battle was fought at Haldighat near Gogunda. According to 
the local records, the imperial troops were at first routed, but a 
rumour that the emperor himself was at hand Avith reinforcements 
encouraged them to return to the attack, and they eventually gained 
a complete victory. The Muhammadan account is os follows 
“ Some desperate charges were made on both sides, and the battle 
raged for a watch with great slaughter. The Bajputs in both 
armies fought fiercely in emulation of each other .... On that 
day Bana Kika fought obstinately till he received wounds fi-om an 

* For a further account of this siege, see Elliot’s Hulory of India, Vol. V^pagos 
170-74 and 325-2S ; also Dow’s History of Hindustan, Vol. II ; Elphinstono s Hwtory 
of India, Vol. II, etc. 

tH. M. Elliot, History of India, Vol. V, pages 398-99. 
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arrow and from a spear; he then turned to save his life and left the 
field of battle. The imperial forces puraued the Rajputs, and killed 
numbers of them .... Next day, Man Singh went through the 
pass of Haldeo and entered Gog^nda.” 

Some two years later, an armj' under Shahbaz Khan, with whom 
were associated Bhagwan Das .and Man Singh of Amber, captured 
the forts of Eumbhalgarh and Gogunda, and generally laid waste the 
country. Hemmed in on all sides and unable to struggle any longer, 
Fratap Singh decided to abandon Mewar for a home on the Indus, 
and had actual!}' descended the Aravallis when his minister Bhim 
Sah placed his accumulated wealth at his disposal and urged him to 
renewed efforts. Collecting his straggling adherents, the Rana sud- 
denly returned, and surprising the imperial forces at Dewair (in the 
south of Merwara), cut them to pieces, and he followed up his advan- 
tage with such celerity and energy that in a short campaign he re- 
covered nearly all his territor}’. ami remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion till his death at the village of Chawand in 1597. He felt, 
however, that his work was incomplete. Udaipur was still but a 
capital of huts, and on his death-bed, he made his nobles swear that 
no palaces should be built thei-e till Chitor had been recovered. Thus 
closed the life of a Rajput whose mcmoiy is even now idolised by 
eveiy Sesodia. 

He was succeeded by his son, Amar Singh I, who had been his 
constant companion and the partner of his toils and dangers. Ini- 
tiated by his sire in every act of mountain strife and familiar mth 
its perils. Amor Singh entered on his career in the very flower of 
manhood, and during the remainder of Akbor’s reign was left un- 
molested. Jahangir, however, determined to conquer Mewar and 
subjugate Amar Singh whom he described as “ the greatest of the 
zaminddrs of Hindustan. All the rajda and raia of the country 
have acknowled^d liirn and his ancestors to be their chief and 
head. . . . Not one of them has bowed the neck in submission to 
any king or emperor of Hind.” 

Jahangir, in order to excite family discord, began by installing at 
Chitor, as Rana, Amar Singh’s uncle, Sagra, who had gone over to the 
Mughal side in Akbar’s time and is mentioned by Abul Fazl as a com- 
mander of 200. He next de.spatched a largo army under his son Parwez, 
but it was completely defeated*' near Untala. Fresh troops under 
Msfhilbat Khan, Abdullah, and other amlra failed to effect the desired 
object, so the emperor moved his camp to Ajmer with the avowed in- 
tention of placing himself at the head of the forces employed against 
the Rana, because, to use his own words, he “ felt assured that nothing 
of any importance would be accomplished ” till he himself went thither. 
This was in 1613. The army was, however, actually commanded by 
his son Khurram, afterwards Shah Jahan, and it plundered Mewar. 


* Jahangir does not mention the defeat. Ho says the c<anipaign was suspended bv 
the nnhappy outbreak of Khusrfi, and ho had to recall Parwez to protect Agra. [H. Af. 
Ellioti Hhiory of India^ YoL YI, page 336]. 
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The RBnft The Bana retired to the hills and in the follomng year, recognising 
submits to that further opposition was hopeless, tendered his submission to the 
emperor on the condition that he should never have to present 
liimself in person, but could send his son in his place. This stipula- 
tion being accepted, the heir apparent, Karan Singh, accompanied 
Ehurram to Ajmer where he was magnanimously treated by Jahangir 
and, shortly afterwards, the imperial troops were withdrawn from 
Chitor, which thus reverted to the Sesodias. 

The emperor was highly elated at the submission of the Bana and 
conferred high honours on his own son, Khurram. After describing the 
presents given almost daily to Karan Singh in order to win his confi- 
dence and reassure him, Jahangir writes: — “I took him ■with me to 
the queen’s court, when the queen, N'ur Jahan, gave him splendid 
hliilata, with elephant and horse caparisoned, and sword etc.” Again, 
when Karan Singh was returning to Mewar in 1615, the emperor 
added : — “ From the day of his repairing to my court to that of his 
departure, the value of the various gifts I presented him exceeded 
ten lakhs of rupees, exclusive of 110 horses, five elephants, or what 
F my son gave him. I sent Mubarak Khan along with him with an 
elephant, horse, etc., and various confidential messages to the Bana.” 

It may be of interest to mention that, in consequence of the heir 
apparent having thus for the first time attended the Mughal court, a 
peculiar custom arose and is still in force by which he takes rank in 
his father’s darbar below the great nobles. 

Banai Amar Singh died in 1620, but is said to have “ abdicated the 
throne he could no longer hold save at the will of another in 
1616 in feivour of his son Karan Singh 11. The latter ruled till 1628, 
when he was succeeded by his son Jagat Singh I (1628-52), and 
throughout this period Mewar enjoyed perfect tranquillity. Karan 
Singh built part of the island-palace on the Pichola lake at Udaipur, 
and it was completed by Jagat Singh, after whom it is called Jagman- 
dir; it is noted as the asylum of prince Khurram when in revolt 
against his ftther. Jagat Singh also reconstructed the fortifications 
of Chitor and built the great temple of Jagannath Baiji at the capital. 

Rii- The next Bana was Baj Singh I, and he ruled from 1652 to 1680. 
Singh I, ^ He signalised his accession by plundering Malpnra (in Jaipur) and 

I 662 - 80 ! other imperial cities, but when an army despatched by Shah Jahan 

began to lay 'waste the country around Chitor, and had actually demol- 
ished part of the fort, he “ awoke from his sleep of heedlessness” and 
sent a letter of apology to court along with his son, Sultan Singh. 
Mewar was visited by a ter^ble famine in 1662 and, to relieve the 
population, the Bana built the dam which forms the well-known lake 
at Kankroli, called after him Baj Samand. Subsequently, -when 
Aurangzeb imposed the capitation-tax (Jasiai) on Hindus, Baj ^Singh 
remonstrated by letter* “in a style of such uncompromising dignity, 
such lofty yet temperate resolve, so much of soul-stimng rebuke 
mingled with a boundless and tolerating benevolence, such elevated 

* For a copy, see Tod*8 Hajasthdiif Vol. 1, pages 380-81. 
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ideas of the Divinity ^vith such pure philanthropy, that it may 
challenge competition with any epistola^ production of any age, dime 
or condition.” This protest so enragea the emperor that in 1680 he 
sent an overwhelming army wliich destroyed many temples and idols 
at Cliitor, Mandalgarh, Udaipur and other places, the inhabitants 
having, as usual, vacated these towns (which they know to be indefen- 
sible) and retired to the hills, but in the mdre serious warfare the 
imperial troops were on more than one occasion severely handled, 
namely near Gogunda, in the Desuri pass leading down into Manvar, 
and lastly in the vicinity of Chitor. 

The Musalman accounts, while full of details regarding the conquest 
of the low country and the number of temples levelled with the 
ground, contain no mention of any reverse. They tell us that the 
Jdfina, “ unable to resist any longer, threw himself on the mercy of 
prince Muhammad Azam and implored his intercession with the king, 
offering the pavgciiiiis of Milndal, Pur and Badnor in lieu of the 
jazia.” The king “ lent a favourable ear to these propositions ” and, at 
a meeting between prince Azam and the Raiui, the latter “ made an 
offering of 500 ashrofls and 18 horses with caparisons of gold and 
silver, and did homage to the prince who desired him to sit on his 
left,” while in return he received a “khilat, a sabre, dagger, charger 
and elephant. His title of Rfina w'as acknowledged, and the rank of 
commander of 5,000 was confen’ed on him.” 

About this time (1680), Raj Singh died and was succeeded by his 
son Jai Singh II who, in the following year, concluded a treaty with 
Aurangzeb in which the right of imposing the capitation-tax was re- 
nounced. He subsequently constructed the dam of the famous Dhebar 
lake, called after him Jai Samand, and he died in 1698. His son 
Amar Singh II became Runfi and, ten years later, formed an alliance 
with the Maharajas of Jodhpur and Jaipur for mutual protection against 
the Muhammadans. It ■was one of the conditions of this compact that 
these chiefs should regain the privilege of mamage with the Udaipur 
family, which had been suspended since they had g[iven daughters to 
the emperors to wed, but the Rana unfortunately added a proviso that 
the sou of an Udaipur princess shoulil succeed in preference to any elder 
son by another mother. The quarrels to w hich this stipulation gave rise 
led later on to the conquest of the country by the Marathas, at whose 
hands Mewar suffered more cruel devastations than it had ever been 
subjected to by the Muhammadans. 

Amur Singh died in 1710 and was succeeded by his son Sangram 
Singh II, under whom the State prospered. Baliaxlur Shah conferred 
the pargancts of Pur and Mandal on Mewati Ram Baz Khan who, 
supported by a large aim}', advanced to take possession, but he was 
defeated and slain at Hurra by the Rana’s troops. On the accession 
of Fairukh Siyai-, the allies (Mewar, Jodhpur and Jaipur) commenced 
operations by expelling the Mughal officers and overthrowing the 
mosques which had been erected upon the sites of Hindu temples, and 
shortly afterwards, the Rana concluded a treaty with the king of Delhi 
■which, though it admitted subordination, was in all other respects 
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favourable. Sangram Siugh died in 1734 at a time when the Mughal 
empire was rapidly declining and the Marathas had begun to overruu 
Central India. He was followed by his son Jagat Sin^ II. 

During his rule (1734-51) the Maratha power waxed greater, and 
the surrender to them by Muhammad Shah of the ohautli, or one-fourth 
part of the revenues of the empire, opened the door to the demand of 
the claim from all the territories subordinate to ir. Accordingly, in 
1736, the Bana concluded a treaty with Baji Bao by which he agreed 
to pay Ks. 1,60,000 annually to the Pcshwa. A few 3 'ears later, the 
proviso in the triple compact already noticed began its fatal mischief. 

Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had a son, Madho Singh, by 
a daughter of Bana Amar Singh II, and an elder son, Isri Singh, by 
another wife. To defeat the pronso and strengthen Isri Singh, he 
married the latter to a daughter of the Bawat of Salumbar, the most 
powerful of the Udaipur nobles, in order to secure for him a strong 
party in Mewar itself. On Jai Singh’s death in 1743, Isri Singh 
succeeded at Jaipur, but Bana Jagat Singh supported by arms the 
claims of Madho Singh and, on being defeated, called in the aid of 
Malhar Bao Holkar and agreed to pa}' him' eightj’ lakhs of rupees on 
the deposition of Isri Singh. The latter is said to have poisoned 
himself, while Holkar received in part payment the rich district of 
Bumpura, which was thus lost to Mewilr. 

Thereafter it became the custom, for the redress of any real or 
supposed uTong, to call in the aid of the Marathas, who thus obtained 
a firm footing in the State, and became the referees in all disputes 
(deciding, of course, in favour of the highest bidder) and the \Trtual 
rulers of the countiy, supporting their armies by devastating the 
villages and le\ying yearlj' contributions on the inhabitants. 

The successors of Jagat Singh were his oldest son Pratap Singh 
II (1751-54), his grandson Baj Singh II (1754-61), his second son 
All Singh II (1761-73), and another grandson, the son of the last 
named, Hamir Siugh II (1773-78). Throughout their rule the rav- 
ages and exactions of the Marathas continued. The country had 
become so impoverished that Baj Singh was “compelled to ask 
pecuniary aid from the Biilliman collector of the tribute to enable 
him to marry' the Eathor chieftain’s daughter.’’ Soon after Ari Singh’s 
succession the forces of Holkar, under pretext of recovering arrears, 
advanced almost to the capital, and wore only checked by a pay’ment 
of fifty-one lakhs. In 1764 a famine afflicted the land; flour and 
tamarinds were equal in value, and were sold at the rate of a rupee 
for one pound and a half. A few years later, the nobles formed a 
party' to depose Ari Singh and set up a youth called Batna, alleged 
to have been the posthumous son of Bana Raj Singh. To suc- 
ceed in their designs, they called in Sindhia who, after defeating 
Ari Singh m a severe battle near Ujjain in 1769, invested Udaipur 
city which was saved only by the talent and energy of the minister 
Amar Chand. 


Some Bay 64, othem 100 lakhs. 
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The siege had lasted six months when Sindhia, to whom time was 
treasure, agreed to retire and abandon the pretender Batna on pay- 
ment of seventy lakhs, but as soon as the treaty was signed, he de- 
manded twenty more. Amar Chand indignantly tore up the document 
and sent the fragments with defiance to Sindhia who, alarmed at his 
resolute spirit, reopeued negotiations and finally agreed to^ take 
sixty-three lakhs. About half of this sum was paid in jewels, specie, and 
gold and silver plate, and the districts of Jawad, Jiran and Nimaoh 
were mortgaged for the I'emaiiider. Two years later (1771), the rich 
province of Godwar, w’hich had been conquered from the Parihar 
chief of Maudor before Jodhpur city was built and which had been 
made over temporaril}’ to ^tlahiiraja Bijai Singh of ilarwar to preserve 
it from the jjretendor Batna, was lost as the Bathor declined to 
give it up. 

Eanfi Ari Singh was killed by Mahfirao Biya Ajit Singh of Bundi 
when out shooting with him in 1773. It will be remembered that in 
1382 Buna Khet .Singh was murdered by Lal_ Singh of Banbaoda, 
who was tho brothi'r of Bar Singh, Eao of Bundi. On that occasion a 
dying sati is said to have prophesied that “the Bao and the Bana should 
never meet at the ahciLrci or spring-hunt without death ensuing”, 
and the prophec}' has indeed ])roved true, for, besides the case of Ari 
Singli just noticed, Bana Batan Singh II and Bao Suraj Mai, while 
shooting together in the Bundi jungles, killed each other in 1531. In 
consequence of these unfortunate incidents there is a feud between 
the two houses which is not yet forgotten. 

During Hamir Singh’s brief rule, the exactions of the Marathos 
continued, and Mewar lost more territory. Sindhia dismissed the 
Buna’s officers from the districts which had been merely mortgaged to 
him, and seized other parganns, while Holkar made himself master 
of Nimbahera. It has been estimated that, up to 1778 when Hamir 
Singh died, the Marathfis had extracted from Mewar about 181 lakhs 
of rupees in cash, and teiritory of the annual value of 28 lakhs. ^ 

Hamir Singh was succeeded by his brother Bhim Singh (1778- 
1828). The commencement of his rule was marked by sanguinary 
feuds amongst the nobles, which rendered his country an easy prey to 
the Marathfis who, for their own aggrandisement, identified themselves 
with all jiartics by turns. Mewar was laid waste by the armies of 
Sindhia, Holkar and Amir Khiin, and by many hordes of Pindari 
plunderers, while the Bfijput nobles were not slow in usuiTping crown 
lands. The towns were ilescrtod, the country became a wilderness, 
and the Bana was reduced to absolute poverty and dependent for the 
means of subsistence on the bounty of Ziiliin Singh, tho regent of 
Kotah, who allowed him Bs. 1,000 a month. The revenue of the 
hhalsa or crown lands ivas reduced to only half a lakh per annum, 
w'hile the chief’s retinue could barely muster fifty horsemen. _ The 
disti’actious were increased by a ruinous war between the Maharajas of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur for the hand of the Bunas daughter, Krishna 
Kunwari, until the dispute was compromised by poisoning the un- 
happy girl. 
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At length in 1817 the British Government rcsolved to extend its 
influence and protection over the Stales of Kajputana, and Bhlin .Singh 
eagei'l}’^ embraced the opportunity. A treaty ■was concluded on the 
13th Januaiy 1818, by which the British Government agreed to pro- 
tect the principality of Udaipur, and to use its best exertions for the 
restoration -' of the territories it had lost, when this could bo done with 
propriety ; the Idahfirfinaf on his part acknowledged British supre- 
macy, and agreed to .abstain from political correspondence with oiher 
chiets or States, to submit disputes to the arbitration of the British 
Go\cniment, and to paj’ one-fourth of the revenues as tribute for five 
years, and thereafter three-eighths in perpetuity. In 1826, however, 
the tribute was fixed at throe lakhs in the local currency, and in 1.S-I-C 
this was reduced to two lakhs (Imperial). 

Captain (afterwards Lieut.-Col.) .Tames Tod, wh6se valuable book, 
ThaAunaU and autiqnitieis of lidjasthn'ii, is widely known in Kajim- 
tana as the Twl-nd'nia h , was the first Political Agent appointed to 
Udaipur. As the countiy was utterly disorganised and decided inter- 
ference was necessary to restore the .State to prosperity, he was direct- 
ed to take the control of affairs into his own hands. The result was 
that t he net revenue increased from about Rs. 4,41,000 in 1819 to nearly 
Rs. 8,80,000 in 1821 but. on this minute interference beipg gradually 
withdiawn, the State again became involved in debt, the British tri- 
bute remained unpaid, with arrears amounting to nearly eight lakhs, 
and the incoming revenue was anticipated. It became necessary again 
to place the administra'ion in the hands of the Political Agent. The 
Maharana was given an allowanci* of Rs. 1,(100 a day, and certain districts 
were reserved for the regular payment of the tribute and liquidation 
of arrears. The dependent condition lo which the chief was reduced, 
although the result of his own improvidence, was only authori-ed as a 
temporary measure, inasmuch as it ])a>aly.sed all spontaneous an. I in- 
dividual action within the State, aim in i820. therefore, the ..iithoritj’ 
of the Mahaianfi w as rt-establishcd, and the interference of the Poli- 
tical Agent was again withdrawn, but, within a fciv months, extrava- 
gance and oppression became as rite as they had ever been befoi-e, and 
the roads were almn.st impassable to single travellers. 

Maharana Bliini Hiiigh died on tin* Slst Mai-ch 1828, having 
learnt neither humility fiom atHictioii nor wisdom from poverty. 
He held fast by h's faults and weaknesses to his death, and he 
was accompanied to tin* funeral p\ri' by four wives and four con- 
cubines. lie was succeeded by iii.s -on Jawan Kingh, w’ho gave 
himself up to (iebauch. ry and vice. Within a few' years the tribiitu 
had again fallen he.uily into amais. the State was overwhelmed 
ivith debt, and there w'as an annual deficit of two lakhs of rupees. 


^ This has lieen done in some degreu but not ro the extent the Raiifi contemplated— 
hence a never-failing cause of ccmipliiint on hi ptiit, paiticulnrly with rcspoct'’lo Xim- 
bahera which, having been guaranteed to Amir IChfin, could not be rc^^tored. 

t This is the title by which Hhim Singh is o'^llcd in the treaty. It was douhtlc®*? 
used by the chiefs of .Mewur prior to IMS, but Tod always write*? “ Raiia. ’ 
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Accordingly, in 1838 the Court of Directors ordered that if the 
Mahai'ana ^ould fail in his engagements to liquidate the arrears, a 
territorial or other sutBcient security should he required. 

Jawfin Siugli died without issue on the 3Uth Auf-ust 1838 ; three 
wives and six eoncuhines were burnt with him ; and his adopted son, 
Sai'dur Singh of the Bagor, family, succeeded to an inheritance 
of debt amounting to more than 19 J lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 
eight lakhs were on account of tribute. This chief was very 
unpopular inth his nobles and, in 1841, with a view to strengthen 
his authority, desired to subsidise a I’egiment of infantry to be 
stationed at his cajjital, but the proposal was not accepted. He died 
on the 11 th July 1842, onlj' one concubine becoming isati with him, 
and he ws succeeded by his 3 'oungcr brother, Sarup Singh, whom he 
had adopted. 

His rule was marked by ihe introduction of several reforms and 
by a generall 3 ' jir.useworthy management of the finances. During 
the Mutiny of 1857 he hospitably sheltered a number of F.ngliah 
families from Nhn.icli, and lie «lied on the 17th November 1861. 

The follow'mg extract Irmn the liepoH on the Political Adminis- 
tration of Rujputaaa lor the 3 ’ears 18G5-07, giving an account of the 
last known (or, at any rate, the last well-knorvn) case of sati in the 
Mewfir State, may be of interest : — “ After the demise of the last 
Mahsiriinil of Udaipur, the first Hindu prince of India, the acknow- 
ledged head of the Kfijimts, and the ruler of a jirincipality wherein 
ancient customs and usages ai-e cherished more religiously than perhaps 
in an 3 ’ other State, each w'ife wis successively asked to preserve the 
honour of the Sesodia tribe, the chief of which had never burnt alone. 
One and all most positivul 3 ' declined, and a favourite slave girl was 
then appealed to by her brother ! In speaking to the wetched girl, 
he drvelt strongly upon the fact that all the late chief’s lawfully-manied 
queens had refused to preserve the honour of the house ; and that the 
greater credit would redound upon her, were she prepared to set an 
example of devotion to those who so wilfully declined to evince any 
themselves; that their perversity, in shoi’t, had ahorded her an 
opportunity to earn a w’orld-wide reputation for fidelity, which it 
were madness to neglect. His arguments prevailed, anrl Llie misguided 

woman consented to die The royal corpse, dressed up 

in regal attire, was conveyed from the ^^alace to the burning place 
(called the Muhfisati) in a sjjecies of sedan-chair; the funeral 
procession, composed of all loyal subjects of the State, one and all, 
high and low, rich and poor, even the successor to the throne, 
proceeded the whole distance on foot ; one alone in thin vast 
multitude was allowed to ride, and she had but a short time to live. 
Mounted on a gorgeously caparisoned horse; heiaelf richly attired as 
for a festive occasion, Iiterall 3 ' covered with jewels and costly 
ornaments; her haii' loose and in disorder; her whole countenance 
wild with the excitement of the scene and the intoxicating effects of 
the drugs she had swallowed, she issued forth with the body. As 
customary on such occasions, the victim, as the procession moved on, 
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unclasped the ornaments with which she was profusely decorated, and»> - 
flung them to the right and to the left amongst the crowd. On 
reaching the Mahasati, in a space closed by tent walls, the coi’pse was 
unrobed, and the slave girl seating herself .with the head of the 
lifeless body in her lap was built up,, as it were, ■ndth wood steeped in 
oil. The kanatsov canvas walls wpm then removed, and the p 3 're 
lighted ; and as the flame shot; up orighl: and fierce, the crowd 
around raised a great clamour,*whic1i lasted' until the dreadful scene 
was over. ^ ' 

The writer of the above. Colonel W. F. Eden, the Governor 
General’s Agent, concluded by remarking : — " Shocking as this nati: 
was felt to be, the fact that every wife had, for the first time in 
the annals of Mewar, declined to die on such an occasion, cannot 
but react favourably on the feelings and sentiments of other Rajput 
families." 

Maharana Sarap Singh was succeeded by his nephew Shambhu 
Singh, to whom the privilege of adoption was guaranteed in 1862 by 
the British Government. During his minority the administration was 
■ carried on by a Council with the aid of die advice of the Political Agent, 
but this bod}' worked badly, and it was eventually found necessary to 
entrust greater power to the Agent. This incasurc was attended 
with success. Many reforms were introduced; Jhc civil and criminal 
courts ivere placed on a more sati^factory footing ; life and property 
wore better secured by the formation of police: the jail was reorganised, 
a high school established, and the hospital was improved. Public 
works received attention, and roads to Niinach and Desuri were cons- 
tructed. hloreover, the revenues were so economically managed and 
supervised that, when the reins of government were handed ovei’ to 
the young chief in November 1865, the cash balance in the treasury 
exceeded thirty lakhs. Thereafter, affairs continued to progrc.ss satis- 
factorily. The Maharanil’s liberality and good nianagfinent during 
the famine of 1868-69 met with the cordial approval of Government, 
and he w'as created a G.C.S.I. in 1871 : he died, however, at the 
early age of twenty-seven on the 7th October 1874. 

Sajjan Singh, his first cousin, was selected as his successor, and 
the choice was confirmed by the British Government Objections to 
the succession were raised by his uncle Sohan Singh n ho, in spite of 
repeated warnings, refused to tender his allegiance to the Maharana, 
and as he continued to set his authority at defiance, a small force of 
Udaipur troops, aided by a dclachinent ot the Mewar Bhil Corps, was 
sent to reduce his fort of Bagor. Sohan Singh surrendered without, 
a shot being fired and was removed as a State prisoner to Benares, 
but was allowed to return to Udaipur on certain conditions in 1880. 

Sajjan Singh being a minor, the State was managed for about 
two years by a Council aided by the Political Agent, but^he was 
in\'ested with ruling powera on the 18th September He 

attended the Imperial assemblage at Delhi in Januaiy 18/7, when 
his salute was raised for life from nineteen (the usual salute of the 
Maharfina) to tuenty-ono gnus. In 1879 the Darbar agreed to 
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- suppress n-nrl absolutely prohibit the manufacture of salt in any part 
. of the State, also to abolish the levy of all transit-duty thereon j and 
as compensation for these concessions, it receives from the Government 
of India a sum of Rs. 2,04,150 j eaily. Again in 1880, with the view 
of benefiting its subjects, it abolished the duties levied on many 
commodities, and retained theiy^Qnlj' on opium, cloth, cotton, 
tobiicco, gur, iron, inahiui, timber, ganja and silk cloth. Among 
other events of this rule maj' be montioneii the starting of settlement 
operations in certain klidUsu districts in 1879 and the construction of 
several irrigation works. Maharu.ua Sajjan Singh was created a 
G.C.S.I. in 1881, and died without issue on the 231x1 December 1884. 

The unanimous choice of the fiimily and leading men fell on 
Fateh Singh, the third son*' of Maharaj Dal Singh, jugirdar of 
Sivrati, and a descendant of the fourtii son of Rtina Sangram Singh II. 
The selection having been accepted and confirmed by Goierimient, 
Fateh Singh was dul}’ installeil as Alaharaua on the 4th March 1885 
and is still ruling. For a lew mouths he carried on the government 
with the assistance of the Resident, but was invested with full powers 
on the 22nd August 1885. He was created a G.U.S I. in 1887, and 
in the same }'ear, in commemoration of the jubilee of Her late 
Majesty's reign, abolished Lruusit-ducs within his State on all articles 
except opium. In 1897 his personal salute was raised to twenty -one 
guns, and Her Highness the Mahfiraui was appointed a member of 
the Imperial Order of the Craw n of J ndi.i. The more important events 
of the past twenty years have been tlie establishment of schools and 
dispensaries in the districts, the introduction of the land revenue 
settlement, the construction of a railway from Chitor to the capital, 
and the disastrous famine of 1899-1900. 

The heir apparent to the gadUi is His Highness’ only surviving 
son, Maharaj Kunwar Bhopal Singh, who was bora on the 22nd 
February 1884. 


Archesology. 

Mewj'ir is rich in archspological remains. Stone inscriptions dating 
from the third century B.G. to the eighteenth century A.D. are 
numerous, but none have been loiind on coiiper of a dale earlier than 
the twelfth century'. Of coins yet discovered, the following are the 
most ancient: — (i) Square silver and bronze, punch-mMked with a 
variety of devices ; (it) those of the Indo-Scythian series (second to 
fifth centuries); (iii) those of the Gupta dynasty (fifth and sixth 
centuries), and (iv) numerous varieties called gadliiil finin the original 
bust having assumed the form of an ass’ (gcid/ia) hoof, and belonging 
to the sixth to twelfth centuries. Among buildings, the oldest are 
probably the two stupas or topes at Nagarinear Chitor. On the lofty 
hill of Chitor stand the two well-known towers, the Kirtti Htawbh 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the Jai Stambh of the 
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*■ Horn uu the lUth Doocinbor 1841). 
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fiftcenlh ceutuiy, as well as several temples sind palaces. Ancient 
temples, manj>- of which are exquisitely caived, exist at Barolli near 
Bhfiinsrorgarh; at Bijolia; at Mena! near Begun; and at Eklinggi 
and Nagdfi, not far Irom Udaipur city. These arc all described in 
Chapter XXI. 



CHAPTER HI. 


The People. 

The firet enumeration of tho population took place in 1881, and 
the total number of inhabitants was rerurncd at l,4l>-i,220 or 118 
to the square mile. Tho State then contained sevon towns and .^TlS 
villages. It was foivsi'on from the fir^t that a house-to-hoube census 
or actual counting of individuals would not answer amoni( the semi- 
b.irbarous Bhils and that to attempt it would lead to a general rising. 
The wildest rumours were afloat rojjarcling the object in view. Some 
thought that the Govcriiinent wislu'd to ascertain how manj^ able* 
bodied men were avail ible f >r hciviee in Kfibul, or that the intention 
was to take aua}- their wives from them in oixler th it the race might 
become extinct, or that the o'-iihus ^\as merely a preliminary to fivsh 
taxation, an idea doubtless stimulated at first by some o\cr-ofiieious 
enumerators enquiring the number of their cattle. The most ludicnais 
scare, however, was that the men and woiiuui wen* to be wei^hi‘d and that 
marriages were to be rey[ulated according to the weight *»f the parties, 
the fat women being assigned to the stout men and vice rorm; this 
was gravely discussed in the piesencc of the Political iSuperinteiideiit 
of the Hilly Tracts, and formed uiie of the items wdiich the disaffected 
Bhils entered in their schedule of grievances. 

It was, therefore, decided to simply ascertain through the head- 
men the number of villages and hamlets and the numla r of huts in 
each, and to allow four persons (two of either sex) to each hut. 
Acconlnig to this rough iiiethud, whn h was observed only in the ])iiivly 
Bhil coimtiy, the number of inhabitants uorked out to 51,07(1, and 
this figiii'C has been incliide<l in the total (1,404, 220) gi\eii abo\i*. 

At the next census, taken in 1801, the Bhils still obji cted to being 
counted, and ns the local authorities were unable tu allay t.lu*ii (ears, 
the same procedure as in 1NS1 was followed in legjird to tin m. The 
total po])iilation was retiiriie'i at !,84.i,(»08, thus showing an increase 
of 350,7S.s persons or more ilian 23 ]»er cent, during the decade; but 
there is reason to 1)clie\e th it these figiiros w'ere coiisi'Urabl}* above 
the mark. example, wdiile the vv iimevatvd jiopulalioii inert a^-ed 
from 1,443,144 in 1881 to 1,7I0 /j 70 in J801 (or by 18 per cent.), 
the estimated number of inie'niimcmlcd BhiN rose from 51,07(i to 
134,420, or by no less than 1(J3 per cent, during the same period ; the 
series of prosperous seasons which the countiy eiijo 3 ed between 1881 
and 1891 could not have benofllcd the Bhils to tin* enormous extent 
above indicated. Again, the total number of Bhils (eiiiiiueraled and 
uncnuiueratcd) in 1801 was returned at over 378,000, whereas ten 
yearn later, w'hen these people w'cre for the first time regularly counted, 
their number was found to be only 1 18,481. It is true that the tribe 
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. suffered severely during and immediately after the great famine of 
1899-1900 , but it has never been suggested that the rate of mortality 
was as high as 70 per cent.; on the contraiy, in the official famine report 
the rate was estimated at from 25 to 30 per cent. Lastly, it has been * 
recorded that in 1891 the enumerating Staff did not venture to enter 
many of the more inaccessible villages, but were content to record 
as the number of huts any figure given them by the first inhabitant 
whom they happened to meet, instead of, as in 1881, obtaining that 
information dii’ect from the headman. It would seem, therefore, 
that the number of uncnumcrated Bhils was over-estimated in 1891. 

Census of Tho^ last census took place on the night of the 1st March 1901, 

• except in the Bhil country where the enumeration was taken during 
the day in tire last fortnight of February, because counting b}^ night 
in large straggling villages extending often for m'iles through dense 
forest was impracticable. It was believed that the famine relief 
measures which hail recently been undertaken for their preservation, 
and the large grants of clothing, seed and cattle unstintingly 'given 
to them by the committee of the Indian Famine Fund had rubbed off 
a great deal of the shjurcss, .savngorv and distrust of the BhTls, and 
» the result proved the correctness of this view. It was explained to 
them that one object of the counting was to ascertain how manj’’ 
peoj)le might require food in the next famine, and this argiimcntiim 
ad venii^nn, assiduously applied by the supervisors, appears to have 
been most effective. 

The census of 1 001 was thus the first complete one taken in Mewar, 
and the total number of inhabitants was found to be 1,018,805, or 
826,203 less than in 1»S91. For reasons already given, it is doubtful 
if the decrease in population was as much as 45 per cent., hut it was 
certainly very great and was due to a series of indifferent seasons 
culminating in the famine of 1809-1900, and to a severe type of 
malarial fever, which prevailed in the antnmn of 1900, and is said to 
have camerl off more victims than the famine itself. 

Density. The density per square mile in 1901 was 80 as compared with 76 

for Eajputfina as a whole; this low figure is largely due to the 
scattered nature of the villages in the wild hilly country in the west, 
south-west and south. 

To\ras and At the last census, the State contained fourteen towns, including 

VI ages. small cantonments of Kherwara and Kotra, and 6,030 villages. 

The total number of occupied houses 'was 275,114, and the nvertage 
number of persons per house was 3'7; Of the towns, one (Kotra) had 
a population of less than 1,000, six* between 2,000 and 5,000, five 
between 5,000 and 10,000, one betuyen 10,000 nnd 20,000, and one 
(the capital j between 40,()00 and j50,00p. The urban population 
numbered 111,779, or nino per 'cent, of the total population of 
the State ; the average number of hquses jicr town was 2,804 including, 
and 2,066 exeluding the capital, while average number of persons 
per house was onlj^ 2’85 — an extro;mel3^jlow figure. 

Of the villages, 6,681, or moyb than 94 per cent., contained less 
than 500 inhabitants each, 246 had between 600 and 1,000, 79 
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betvreen 1,000 and 2,000, while 25 had more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
The rural' population numbered 907,026 occuppng 235,850 houses, 
and these figures give us an average of only 150 persons and 39 
houses per village, and of 3-84 persons per house. In the plain 
country the village sites are usually compact groups of houses, 'while 
elseivhere the habitations are necessarily more scattered. The Bhils 
and Girasias of the south and south-west reside in pals, or congrega- 
tions of detached huts, which sometimes cover an immense area and 
are generally divided into a number of phalas or hamlets. The huts 
are built on separate hillocks at some distance from each other, and 
this mode of living, by preventing surprise, gives these wild races 
greater security. The jungle on the larger hills in the vicinity is 
allowed to grow so that, in case of attack, the Bhils, with their 
families and cattle, can escape to it for cover. ^ • j j 

The people are not disposed to move fi-om their homes; indeed, 
the Bhils have always been so averse to migration that Tod has called 
them “the uncultivated mushrooms of India, fixed, as the rocks and 
trees of their mountain wilds, to the spot which gave them 
1891 over 95 per cent, of the total population were born in the Estate, 
and by 1901 the proportion had risen to more than 97 per cent. _ Such 
interchange of population as occurs is almost entirely with the adjoining 
States or the British District of Ajmer-Merwara, and is largely due to 
the marriage customs of the Hindus, which necessitate alliances with 
persons living some distance away ; and in these transactions Mewar 
is generally a loser. For example, at the census of 1901, it was found 
that Mewar had received 12,290 persons (6,408 being females) from 
other States in Kajputana, but had given them 22,654 persons (13,818 
females), or a net loss of 2,954 males and 7,410 females. Similarly, in 
its transactions with territories outside the Native States of Kajputana 
such as Central India, Ajmer-Merwara and Bombay, the State suffered 
a net loss of over 37,000 persons, of whom nearly 21,000 were 

The registration of births and deaths was started at the capital 
in 1882, at Chitor in 1885, and at Bhilwara and Jahazpur in 1887, but 
the statistics are admittedly unreliable. In 1891, when these four 
towns contained a population of 72,428, the ratio of registered births 
per 1,000 of the population was 26-6, varying from 37 '6 at Jahazpur 
to 16-9 at Bhilwara, while that of registered deaths was about 19, 
ranging from 14 at Bhilwara to 37-4 at Jahazpur. In 1901 these 
towns contained 67,314 inhabitants and, while the birth-rate per 1,000 
fell to 10'6, the death-rate rose to 47-6, and m Bhilwara was as high 
as 83 » More than seventy per cent, of the deaths were in either year 
ascribed to malarial fever. The system of registering vital statistics 
has never been extended to any of the districts, and no returns have 
been received from the capital and Jahazpur since 1902. ^ 

The principal diseases treated in the medical institutions of the 
State are malarial fevers, diseases of the skin, ulcers and abscesses, 
respiratory and rheumatic affections, and diarrhoea and dysentery. 
Epidemics of cholera are comparatively rare, but during the last fifteen 
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years there have been three outbreaks. That of 1900 was of a severe 
type, and the mortality at the capital and in the Hilly Tracts, notably 
at Kherwara, was very high. _ _ 

Bubonic plague {maha/nidrl or gaoith-kl-mandagi) first visited 
tr-ie State towards the end of 1836, attacking some villages south of 
Gangapur, such as Laldiora and Lakhminiwas, as well as Kaukroli 
further to the south-west. The disease is said to have been introduced 
by an astrologer from Pali (in Jodhpur) where it had been raging for 
some months, and to have claimed a few hundred victims, but it 
died out by the beginning of the hot weather of ISST. The preset 
epidemic started in Bombay in 1896 and, excluding seven cases which 
were detected at various railway stations between 1898 and 1902 and 
were promptly isolated, Mewar remained free for seven years. In 
August 1903, however, the disease was imported from Indore to 
Eajiawas, whence it spread to the neighbouring villages, and two 
months later appeared in Chhoti Sadri. Since then, plague has con- 
tinued almost uninterruptedly up to the present time (April 1906), 
and all parts of the country have at one period or another been affected, 
such as Jahazpur, Bhilwara, Kumbhalgarh, Nathdwara, Udaipur, 
Bajnagar, Salumbar, Chitor, Chhoti Sadri, Bari Sadri, etc. Including 
cases among railway passengers, there have altogether been 12,587 
seizures and 11,205 deaths up to the end of March 1906. The onlj’^ 
measures taken bj' the Dai’bar to deal with the disease have been the 
evacuation and disinfection of houses, and the segregation of sufferers. 
Inoculation has not been attempted. 

The census report shows 191 persons to have been afflicted m 1901, 
namely nineteen insane, twenty-seven deaf and dumb, 140 blind and 
five lepers. These figures show an enormous decrease since 1891, when 
the number of afflicted persons, excluding deaf-mutes who were not 
recorded, was returned at 2,875, of whom 416 were insane, were 
lepers and no less than 2,381 were blind. The late famine is doubtless 
mainly responsible for the diminution in the numbers of the infirm 
who, dependent as they always are on the help of their relatives or on 
private charity, were probably among the first to succumb ; but the 
reduction of 94 per cent, in the number of the blind is to a consider- 
able extent due to the spread of vaccination and the greater readiness 
of the people to resort to the hospitals where they receive skilled 
medical treatment. 

The proportion of females to 1,000 males has risen from 867 
in 1881 to 912 in 1891 and 914 in 1901. Of the total population at 
the last census 532,046, or more than 52 per cent., were males 
and 486,759 females, and the returns show that males exceeded 
females in every district or divisional unit except in the small estate 
of Sheopur (Fatehgarh) where females were in a majority of one, 
though in the paTgcincis of Kumbhalgarh and Saira and the estates 
of Bhainsrorgarh and Karjali the numbers were practically the same. 
Taking the population by religion, the percentage of females to males 
was 87 among Musahnans, 89 among Animists, 91 among Jains and 92 
among Hindus. The last figure, together with the steady increase in 
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the proportionate number of females since 1881, and the fact that in 
1901 there were more female than male children under five years of 
age seem to show that the practice of female infanticide, once so com- 
mon among the Rajputs and certain other Hindus, has disappeared. 

At the last census about 38 per cent, of the people were returned 
as unmarried, 44 as married and 18 as widowed. Of the males about 
4G per cent, and of the females only •28-7 per cent, were single. 
There were altogether 1,024 married females to 1,000 married males, 
and 1,841 widows to 1,000 widowers. The relatively low proportion 
of unmarried women and the high proportion of widows are the 
results of the custom which enforces the early marriage of girls and 
discourages the remarriage of widows ; ■while 'the excess of wives over 
husbands is due chiefly to polygamy. Taking the population by 
religions, w'e find that, among the males, 50 per cent, of the Jains and 
Animists, 55 per cent, of the Hindus and 59 per cent, of the Musalmans 
were married or wido'wed, and that, among the females, the similar 
percentages were Animists 65, Jains 67, klusalmans 70 and Hindus 73. 
Among the Hindus marriage is a religious sacrament. A man must 
marry and beget children to perform his funeral rites, lest his spirit 
wander uneasily in the waste places of the earth ; and if a Hindu 
maiden is unmarried at puberty, her condition brings social obloquy 
on her family and, according to certain texts, entails retrospective 
damnation on three generations of ancestors. Early marriages are 
common, but do not usually mark the commencement of conjugal life. 
Thus, nearly 8 per cent, of Hindu boys and 19 per cent, of Hindu 
girls under the age of fifteen were either married or widowed, and the 
figures for Musalmans were only slightly less; in the case of the 
Jains and Animists, however, the age of marriage is generally later. 
Polygamy is not uncommon among the Bhils, and is allowed by many 
Hindu castes; it is permitted in all cases where the first wife is 
barren or bears only female children. Divorce is also allowed by 
Muhammadan law and among the Bhils and lower castes of the 
Hindus, but is seldom resorted to ; polyandry is unknown. 

The language spoken by more than ninety per cent, of the people is 
Slewarl, and another six per cent, or so speak Bhili or Vagdi. Mewari 
is a variety of Marwari ■which is the most important of the four main 
groups of Rajasthani. Bhili, or the Bhil dialect, is, on the other hand, 
based on Gujarati but is intermediate between it and Rajasthani, 
forming, in fact, a connecting link between the two. 

Of castes and tribes met with in the State, the following were the 
most numerous in 1901: — Bhils (118,138); Mahajans (94,317); 
Brahmans (93,982); Rajputs (91,837); Jats (58,314); Gujars 
(49,984); Balais (40,542); Gadris (32,646); Kumhars (31,659); 
Chamars (30,817); Dangis (28,317); Chakars (27,924); Dhakars 
(19,059): Minas (17,897); Malis (15,589); and Nais (15,007). 

The Bhils formed more than 11^ per cent, of the entire population 
and were all returned as Animists. They are found throughout the 
State, but their real home is in the south and south-west. An ac- 
count of them is given in Part V of this volume. 
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The Mahaians or Baiiifis or Vaisyas are, by occupation, mostly shop- 
keepers. traders and money-lenders, but many are in the service of the 
State, and not a few follow agriculture. By religion more than two- 
thirds of them are Jains. The princi]5al subdivisions of this caste 
found in Mewar are the Oswiil and the MahesrI. 

Tlie Brrdnnans come first on the list of social precedence ; they 
perform priestly duties, or are engaged in trade, agriculture, and State 
or private service. Uany of them live by begging or hold land free of 
rent. Their various septs or goiras have never been recorded at 
any census, but the Piiliwrd, Bhat-Mewara, Giijar Gaur and Audichya 
are said to be the most numerous. 

Included aniv.ag the Bajputs are 161 Mus 9 ,lmrins, enumerated 
chiefly in the Badnor estate close to tlie Merwara border, but of 
them nothing can now be ascertained ; the number of Bajputs pro- 
per is therefore 91,676, or about one-eleventh of the population of 
the State. They are, of course, the aristocrac}' of the country and, as 
such, Iiold the land to a very large extent, either as receivers of rent 
or as cultivators, and tliey are proud of their warlike reputation and 
punctilious on points of etiquette ; but as a race, tliey are inclined to 
live too much on the past and to consider any occupation other than 
that of arms or government as derogatory to their dignit 3 ^ As culti- 
vators, they are lazy and indifi'erent and look on all manual labour as 
humiliating, and none but the poorest classes will themselves follow 
the plough. The census report of 1901 docs not tell us the disposition 
of the Bajputs of Mewar by clans but it is believed that, in addition 
to the Sesoclias, the Bathors, the Chauhans, the Jlifilas and the Pon- 
wars are most strongly represented. The Sesodia clan is of course the 
most numerous and is divided up into a number of septs or fomilies, 
the more inijjortant of which are called Chondawat, Banawal,, Sarang- 
devot and Shaktawat. 'fhe Chondfiwats are the descendants of 
Chonda, the eldest son of Banfi Lakha, who in 1397 surrendered his 
right to the gadcii in favour of his younger brother Mokal ; the most 
influential members of this family are the Bawats of Salumbar, 
Deogarh, Begun, Amet, Bhainsrorgarh, Kurabar and Asind, all of 
whom are nobles of the first class. The Bfinawats are all those 
families (except the Shaktawats, who form a separate sept) des- 
cended directly from Bana Udai Singh or any subsequent Bana, 
and include the Bajas of Banera and Shfdipura and the Maharajs 
of ICarjali and Sivrati. The Maharanas of Udaipur are always 
selected from the numerous descendants of Sangram Singh II, 
now represented by the Karjali, Sivrati, Nitawal and Piladhar houses, 
the last two being offshoots of the Bagor estate which is now 
hhdlsa. The Sarangdevots take their name from Sarangdev, a 
grandson of Bana Lakha, and their principal representative is the 
Bawat of Kanor ; while the Shaktawats are called after Shakta, a 
son of Bana Udai Singh, and the head of the house is the Mahariij 
of Bhlndar. The other Bajput clans mentioned above are all repre- 
sented among the first class nobles; indeed, the Jhalas supply the 
senior noble of the State in the person of the Baj of Bari Sadri, and 
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the Chauhans furnish the second and third in rank, namely the Rao 
of Bedla and the Rawat of Kotharia. 

The other castes need no lengthy description. The Jats and 
Gnjars are possessed of fine physique and, with the Dangis, Dhakars, 
Gadris and Mfilis, form the great cultivating classes. The Balais are 
the village servants, the Knmhars are potters, and the Chamars are 
tanners and workers in leather. 

The number of Minas in 1901 was returned at 17,897, but a 
mistake appears to have been made in the Jahazpnr zila in the 
north-east. This district, a portion of which is included in the rugged 
tract of country known as the Mina Kherar, is known to be the home 
of the Parihar Minas, claiming half-blood with the famous Parihar 
Rajputs of Mandor, j^'et, according to the census statistics, it contained 
but three Minas, and all of them were females, while 9,122 persons, or 
more than 21 per cent, of the population, were returned as Bhils. 
There can be no doubt that almost all of the latter were really Minas. 
The tribe may be divided into two distinct classes, namely one 
inhabiting the wilds of the Chappan in the south-east, and the other 
found in the plain country, more particularly in Jahazpur. The 
Minas of the Chappan are in appearance, manners, customs and dress 
almost identical with the Bhils, while the others live in settled 
villages like the more civilised population. The Parihar Minas are a 
fine, athletic race, formerly famous as savage and daring marauders and 
much addicted to the practice of female infenticide, but they have now 
settled down and have for many years enlisted freely in the 42nd 
(Deoli) regiment (or the Mina Battalion, as it was called from 1857 
tol860\ 

Classifying the population according to religions, we find that in 
1901 more than seventy-six per cent, were Hindus, thirteen per cent. 
Animists, six per cent. Jains, and nearl}^ four per cent. Musalmans, while 
Christians numbered 243, Sikhs 41, Aryas 24, and Parsis 12. ]3ut it 
must be remembered that the border line between Hinduism and 
Animism is vague and uncertain, and it is impossible to say definitely 
where the one ends and the other begins. 

No attempt was made at the last census to record the sects of Hindus, 
chiefly because the majority either had no sect or, if they had, did not 
know what it was. But we may group the Hindus into three classes, 
namely Saivas or those who regard Siva as supreme, Vaishnavas or those 
who render similar allegiance to Vishnu, and Saktas or worshippers of 
the creative energy (salcti), and it is said that the Vaishnavas are 
most numerous in Mewar. The Hindus generally recognise the 
existence of one supreme God (Parameshwar) and believe in the 
transmigration of souls, but some of the lower castes have the idea that 
when they die, they will go direct either to heaven (svarga) or 
hell {narak) without the trammels of endless rebirths which the more 
orthodox sections believe in. 

Animism maybe defined roughly as the belief that man is 
surrounded b 3 ’’ a multitude of vaguely conceived spirits or powers, 
some of which reside in trees, rivers or rocks, while others preside over 
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cholera, smallpox or cattle diseases; and all of these ghostly elements 
require jio be diligently propitiated by means of offerings and ceremonies 
in which magic and witchcraft play an important part. The Animists 
of this State are either Bhils or Minas, and the above definition is 
applicable to the case of the majority but, on the other hand, there 
are many hovering on the outskirts of Hinduism, who worship the 
different deities such as Mahadeo, Devi, Bhairon, Hanuman, etc., and 
some who have great faith in the Jain god, Eakhabhnath, whom they 
call Kalaji from the colour of the image in the famous shrine at 
Rakhabh Dev in the south-west of the State. 

The main Jain sects are the ancient divisions of the Digambara, 
whose images are anclothed, whose ascetics go nalmd, and who assert 
that woman cannot attain salvation, and the Swetambara, who hold 
the opposite view regarding women, and whose images are clothed 
in white. There is an offshoot from the latter, known as Dhundia, 
which carries to an extreme the doctrine of the preservation of animal 
life, and worships gibriis instead of idols. Of the 64,623 Jains 
in 1901, more than 45 per cent, returned their sect as Dhundia, 32 as 
Swetambara, and about 22 per cent, as Digambara. 

The Musalmans numbered only 40,072 and of thesb, oA^er 12,000 
were Sheikhs, 10,000 Pathans and 4,000 Bohras. Only the two main 
sects, the Sunnis and Shiahs, were represented at the last census, and 
89 per cent, of the Muhammadans belonged to the former. The Sunnis 
accept the authorit}^ of all the successors of Muhammad, whereas the 
Shiahs look upon the first three, Abu Bakr, Omar and Othman, as 
interlopers, and regard Ali, Muhammad’s son-in-law, as the first true 
Khalifa. 

The Christian community has increased from 130 in 1881 and 137 
in 1891 to 243 in 1901. In the year last named 184 were Natives, 
48 Europeans and 11 Eurasians. Of the Native Christians, 90 Avere 
Presbyt'erians, 61 Roman Catholics, and 23 belonged to the Church of 
England. The United Free Church of Scotland i^Iission has had a 
branch at Udaipur city since 1877 ; it maintains three schools for 
boys, four for girls, and a fine hospital Avhich is deservedly popular. 
The Church Missionaiy Society established a branch at Klierwara in 
1881, and supports three primary schools for boys. The State is 
included in the Anglican see of the Bishop of N?lgpur and, as far as 
the Roman Catholic Church is concerned, lies Avithin the Prefecture of 
Rajputana, Avhich was established in 1891-92 and is administered by 
the Capuchin Fathers of Paris. The Prefect Apostolic has his head- 
quarters at Agra. 

At the last census, more than 55 per cent, of the people returned 
some form of agriculture as their principal means of subsistence ; thus, 
50*8 per cent. AA^ere either landlords or tenants, 4‘5 per cerib. field- 
labourers, and 0*11 per ‘cent. groAA’^ers of special products, chiefly 
fruits and vegetables. In addition, over 25,000 persons (or another 2^* 
per cent.), Avho mentioned some other employment as the chief source 
of their livelihood, Avere also partial!}^ agriculturists; and a further 3^ 
per cent., shown under the head of general labourers, Avero doubtless 
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to Eoine extcat supported by work iu the fields. The industrial 
population amounted to 21 per cent, and was engaged chiefly in the 
provision of food and drink, and in the cotton and leather industries. 
Personal and domestic services provided employment for about four 
per cent, of the people, commerce for a similar proportion, while the 
professional class, embracing religion, education, literature, law and 
medicine, as well as actors, singers and dancers, formed 2-4 per cent. 
Persons returned as haring no occupation numbered more than 44,000, 
or over four per cent., and included those of independent means, 
pensioners, prisoners and beggars, chiefly the last. 

The ma.]ority of the people hare three meals a day, one in 
the early morning called sirdman, another at midday called roU, and 
the third in the evening called vidlu. The food largely consists 
of unleavened cakes called cliapdtis, made of the flour of wheat, barley, 
maize or millet according to the means of the consumer. With these 
arc eaten vegetables and pulse cooked with clarified butter (gh%), and 
the well-to-do often add rice. All classes keep cattle and goats 
in order to get a ready supply of milk. Bajputs, Charans and 
Muhammadans eat flesh, as also do the Bhils and the lower Hindu 
castes when they can aflbrd it, but vrith this exception, their daily bill 
of fare is as simple and unvaried as that of the masses. 

There is nothing peculiar about the ordinary dress of the people. 
The males of the higher and middle classes wear cither dliotl 
(loin-cloth) or trousers, a shirt {kurta), a long coat (angarkltd), 
a cloth round the- wjiist(/ba?}iur6cMrc2), and a turban of sorts. The 
richer men wear a long coat (called ackJean, and often very handsome) 
in place of, or in addition to the angarJdid, and the use of a kerchief 
{rwnial) round the neck or over the turban is popular among some of 
the higW castes. There is but little difference in dress between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The latter wear trousers, tight below 
the knee and fuller at the waist, and they button their coats to the left 
instead of to the right like Hindus and Europeans. Hindus of the 
lower classes wear a turban, loin-cloth and a short coat {ba'ndi) 
reaching to the waist, and sometimes a sheet over the shoulders 
which can be used us a wrap for the upper part of the body. 

The dress of a Hindu female consists of a coloured skirt or petticoat 
{ghayrd), a half-sleeved bodice {Icdnchli), and a sheet or veil (orhnl) 
taken over the head and round the body. Among the Musalm^s, the 
females wear drawers (paijdmds), a longer bodice more like a shirt, and 
the usual veil. 

The wilder Bhils arc scantily clad, their apparel generally consisting 
of a dirl^' rag round the head (the hair hanging in uncombed masses 
to their shoulders) and a waist-cloth of limited length. Their women- 
folk dress like the poorer Hindus, but wear a number of brass bangles 
and rings on their arms and legs. 

The houses of the masses are generally built of mud or of unburnt 
bricks ; some have flat mud roo& supported on wooden beams, while 
others have sloping roofs of ill-baked tiles. The majority are low and 
badly ventilated, and usually of the same pattern — a quadrangular 
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enclosure with rooms ranged round the sides. The Bhils build their 
own huts, thatching them with straw and leaves, and in rare cases with 
tiles while the walls consist of interwoven bamboos or mud and loose 
stones. These huts are neat and comfortable and, standing as they 
do on separate hillocks or ridges, are also healthy. 

Hindus cremate their dead as a rule, but some of the ascetics, such 
as Gosains and Sanyasis, are buried and generally in a sitting posture. 
The Bhils almost invariably burn their dead, but boys and virgins and 
the first victim of an outbreak of smallpox are buried. The la,tter 
custom is to propitiate the goddess Mata and if, within a certain time, 
no one else in the village mes of the disease, the body is disinten-ed 
and burnt. The Musalmans always practise inhumation, and erect 
memorial-stones buildings. ^ ^ ^ 

Apart from cricket and la^vn-tennis, which are played only at the 
capital, the cliief games of the younger generation are blindman’s buff, 
dc^d-blsl (a kind of hockey), galll dUmda (tip-cat), tojp-spinning 
(called bhanicrd), hide-and-seek, and marbles. Kite-flying is practised 
by both children and adults ; the object of the players is to cut each 
other’s .strings, and for this purpose they are glued and dipped in 
powdered glass or mica, so that by sawing the cord up and down in 
one spot the rival string is cut in two. The indoor amusements are 
chess^ with some variations from Em-opoan rules, several card games, 
and dtopar, a kind of backgammon plaj’ed with cowries and dice. 

The wealthier Efvjputs are fond ot shooting but, speaking generally, 
use only the rifle, while the Bhils are no mean archers and, in their 
own particular way, get a certain amount of sport yearly. But for the 
adult rural population as a whole there are no amusements and relax- 
ations, and the monotony of theii’ daily life is varied only by an occa- 
sional man-i-ige or the celebration of one of the annual festivals. 

The Hindu festivals observed in Udaipur are described at length 
in Tod’s Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan, Volume I, Chapters 
XXI and XXII. The principal are the “Vasant Panchami,” or 
celebration of the commencement of spring, eiuiy in February ; the 
well-known Holi in March ; the Ganger in honour of Gauri or Parbati, 
the goddess of abundance, kept with great brilliancy at the capital just 
after the Holi ; the Tij (or third of Sawan, being the anniversary of the 
day on which Parbati was, alter long austerities, reunited to Siva) and 
the liakhi (when bracelets are bound on as charms to avert evil), both 
occurring about July or August ; the Dasahra in September or October ; 
the Dewali in the following month ; and the Shakraut (or autumnal 
equinox) a few days later. The chief Muhammadan festivals are the 
Muharram, the anniversary of the death of Hasan and Husain ; the 
Id-ul-Fitr,*marking the end of Bnmzan, the month of fasting; and the 
Id-uz-Zuha, commemorating the sacrifice of Ishmael by Abraham. 

Among some of the higher and middle classes of the Hindus, it is 
the custom when a child is born to send for the family priest or astrolo- 
ger who, after making certain calculations, announces the initial letter 
of the name to be given to the infant. The children are usually called 
after some god or goddess, or the day of the week, or some jewel or 
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ferocious animal, or are given a name suggestive of power. The name 
of a man’s father is never added to his own, whether in addressing 
him by speech or letter, but the name of his caste or gotra is some- 
times prefixed or suflSxed,. e.g. Kothaii Balwant Singh and Bachh 
Raj Bhandari. The distinctive feature in the names of those belong- 
ing to the higher Hindu castes is that the sufiSxes are generally indica- 
tive of the subdivision to which they belong. Thus, among the 
Brahmans the name will often end with Deo, Shankar, Ram, Das, etc. ; 
among the Kshatti-iyas almost always Avith Singh ; and among the 
Vaisyas with Mai, Chand, etc. The Sudras, on the other hand, usually 
have only one name — a diminutive of that of a higher class — such as 
Bheria (Bhairon Lai), Chhatria (Chhatar Bhuj), XJda (Udai Ram), 
and the like. 

The most common sufSxes used in the names of places are : -pur, 
-wara, -kliera. -oli and -nagar, all meaning town, village or hamlet, 
and -ga/rli meaning a fort. 
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The character of the soil varies a good deal, but the limits of each 
kind are marked with tolerable distinctness. To rhe south aloiig the 
hills the so-called black cotton soil largely predominates, and in the 
Chhotl Sfidri ^ilci in the south-east there is little else. It lies chiefly 
in wide level tracts tAiid, where the suriacc of the coiyiti^ i.s undulating, 
chan 0*05 on the slopes to a brown or reddish loam, fertile with iiiigation 
but Tnferior, otherwise, to tlie black. In many parts, liowcvor, the 
undulatino* ground is a iikto thin crust of earth or rock, and is covered 
for mile upon mile with loose stones niul boulders which choke the soil 
and render it poor and unproductive. Along the banks of rivers the 
soil IS generally light and sandy, but it is here that thcie is the gicat- 
est faedity for irrigation, and cousecpiently that the best villages Md 
most highly cultivated tracts arc found. The Chitor ciht-aho cont.ons 
a good deal of black soil, but near the hills the ground is red and slon}^ 
In Mandalgarh (in the east) and Jahazpur (in the norllncast) there 
is greater variety; the surface is very undulating, and tlie soil is often 
light and covered with loose stones. The central and more southern 
districts cxliibit the greatest diversity', Ueiv maj^ be seen A\ide 
j)lains of black soil, and then an undulating tract oi and locky 

ground wliilo, wherever a ri\cr flows, on both sides aie biotxd sti etches 
ul' light sandy loam, rendered fertile by irrigation and manure, and 
bearing the most valuable crops. 

The soils may be divided into four classes namely ; (i) the /tcdi 

or black of the level plains, unquestionably the most productivi* ol all ; 
(ii) the hhnri, the brown or reddish loam ol the slopes; (iii) the 
reirl or light sand of the rner banks — both of which, though inferior 
in natural fertility to the black, yield a rich ivluiii to caielul culti- 
vation ; and (iv) the rdlt or thin and stony surface of the undul- 
ations, and the poorest and most unmanageable of them all. Of those 
classes, bhuri is the most common and rule tlic least so; similarly 
among the districts, Chhotl JSadri is the most fertile, while the eastern 
portions of Mandalgarh and Jahazpur are the poorest. Aiiothei classi- 
fication of the soils, depending on the distance from the village site, is 
also recognised in the »State, the ihoroughl}' manured home lands 
(gf07'?na) being distinguished from the outlying fields {rdnJcar or 
kdnkar). 

Agricultural operations are very simple and, in the open countrjg 
are of the usual kind. In the south the gorges and slopes of the hills 
are embanked into successive steps or terraces which, during the rains, 
are so many swamps, draining one into the other. On the hillsides, 
VJCllcir or vjdlvu culti^ation is [iractised by the bhils. Ihis consists 
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in cutting do\m the woods and burning them on the ground in order 
to clear room for a field which is manured by the ashes ; the seed is 
thrown in broadcast and, after a year or two, the soil is exhausted, and 
then another felling takes place. The system is, of course, most des- 
tructive to the forests, but the Bhils spare nothing but sacred groves 
and finiit-trees. 

Nearly 580,000 persons, or 56^ per cent, of the population, were 
returned in 1901 as dependent on pasture and agriculture; and the 
actual workers included in these groups numbered 44 per cent, of the 
male population of the State and 38 per cent, of the female. In addi- 
tion to these, more than 250,000 persons recorded agriculture as a 
subsidiary occupation. The great cultivating classes are the Jats and 
Gujors, and after them the Dangis, Dhakars, Gadris and Mails ; but 
in almost every village Mahajans, Brahmans, Eumhars, Tells, etc., will 
be found practising agriculture, sometimes as their sole means of 
subsistence, and sometimes in conjunction with their own peculiar trade. 

The words lehwnf and rahi are scarcely known in Mewar ; the 
autumn harvest is called sialu, and the spring undlu. The former 
is the more important in that it covers a larger area, and the poorer 
classes depend almost entirely on it for their annual food supply; on 
the other hand, the money value of the spring harvest is generally 
greater, and it is often said that the people look to it to pay their rent 
and the Bania on whom they are usually dependent for everything. It 
has been estimated that the proportion of out-turn of food grains from 
sidhi to that from wnahi is in the hilly tracts as eight to three, and in 
the open country as three to two. 

Unfortunately no reliable agricultural statistics are available, even 
for the TchMsa portion of the State, i.e. the lands paying revenue direct 
to the Darbar. It is impossible to give for any recent year either the 
area under cultivation during the rains and the cold weather respec- 
tively or the area under any of the principal crops (except poppy). 
All that is known is that about one-fourth of Mewar is JeheUsa, that the 
area of the districts in which a settlement was introduced from thirteen 
to twenty-one years ago is about 2,076 square miles, and that of the 
latter nearly 36 per cent, is ordinarily cultivated in a normal year. 
No information is forthcoming regarding the extent of cultivation in 
the rest of the TehMsa tenitory nor in the lands held by jagirdars, 
muajidars and the like. 

The staple food grains are maize, ^'ow^, barley, wheat and gram; 
a little rice is also grown in the hilly country in the south-west. 

Maize or Indian com (Zea mays), the food of the masses, is one of 
the earliest rain crops sown ; it is never irrigated after the rains have 
begun except in times of actual drought, but manure is usually applied. 
It is extensively grown throughout the State, and the out-tum is 
estimated at from five to thirteen cwt. per acre. 

Jowwr (Andropogon sorghvm or S. wZgare) is a high-growing 
millet, sown after the first heavy showers and cut in Clctober. 
Ordinarily, it is neither irrigated nor manured, and it is said to yield 
from four to eight cwt. per acre. 
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Barley probably covers the largest area during the cold season ; 
it is sown at the end of October or beginning of November,, and is 
usually watered once or twice before it is harvested in March. The 
yielo^er acre varies from five to thirteen cwt. 

'V^eat, the staple food of the higher. classes, is gro^vn to a consi- 
derable extent, especially where the presence of the real black soil 
dispenses with the necessity for irrigation. It is sown and harvested 
at about the same time as barley, and the out-turn per acre is very 
similar, but it requires rather moi'e manure and receives from three 
to five waterings. 

Gram ( Gicer arietinum) is another cold weather crop, g^Avu • 
usually alone but sometimes mixed with barley, when it is called 
by liar. It is not aa a rule manured and is often grown on unirrigated 
land. 3 delding about five cwt. per acre ; when irrigated, it receives only 
one or two waterings, and the out-turu may be as much as twelve cwt. 
to the acre. 

Rice is cultivated to a small extent during the rains in the valleys 
and on the slopes of the hills in the south and south-west, but it is of 
a coarse land. 

Numerous small millets are gi'own in the rains with the object of 
replenishing the stock of food at the earliest possible moment; the 
most important are Mngni, Icodrd {Paspalum scrobiciUatv/m), kv/ri 
{Panicum miLiaceum), mcdicha (Eleusine coracana) and aama. 
The creeping pulses mung {PIvaseoLua mango), m'd (P. radiatua), 
and moth {P. aconitifoliua) ai-e sown somctiincs alone and sometimes 
with jowdr; they arc never irrigated, rarely manured, and yield about 
five cwt. per acre. The winter pulses, besides g^'am, are maaur or 
lentil {Ervum lena), and tdr or pigcon-pea {Cajanua indicua). 

The principal oil-seeds are til or sesame {tiesamum indicu/m), 
aaraon or mustard {Braaaica campeatna), and alai or linseed {Linum 
uaitutiaaimum). I'll is usually grown by itself us a rain crop, but 
will sometimes be found mixed with jowdr or cotton ; it is not manured 
and ripens in October or November. Mustard and linseed arc sown 
at the beginning of the cold weather, generally in lines through the 
fields of wheat, barley and gram, or as borders thereto. 

Cotton is by far the most important tibi-e, and is extensively 
cultivated in the open country. It is sown at the end of May or 
beginning of June, is artificially irrigated at least once during the rains, 
and is generally manured ; the crop is picked in November-December, 
or even later, and the average yield is said to be about three or four 
cwt. of kapda (seed and lint) per acre. San or Bombay hemp 
{Crotokiria juncea) is grown in small quantities in the rams, and 
requires neither irrigation nor manure. ' 

The poppy is the most important and valuable of the cold weather 
crops, and in the south-east near Malwa used to be almost as common 
as wheat or barley; but since the fall in price of opium in 1899, the 
average annual area under cultivation in the settled districts has been 
about 34,000 acres against 50,000 for the preceding five 3 'ears. The 
season extends from October to March or April, and the crop, though 
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cxpuusivc to grow, is remunerative if proper attention be -p^id to 
manuring, weeding and iiTigation. The out-turn of crude opium is 
believed to average about 20 lbs. to the acre. 

A coarse tobacco is grown rouud many of the village sites, and a 
little Indian hemp (Cawiabis sativa) is found in some parts. 

Sugar-cane is another important crop, confined generally to the 
best soils. Some thirty or forty year's ago it was more extensively 
grown in this State than in any other of Rajpu^na, but the cultivation 
S said to have declined. Sown in January, it occupies the land for 
about ten months, and is heavily manured and irrigated. The 
commonest variety is locally called bd/iisiu sS/nthu or cane of the 
bamboo species, introduced during the last thirty years and found 
to be interior to the well-known bitavrict adntha. The average out- 
turn of crude sugar (gftw* or jdyn) is estimated at about forty cwt. 

per acre. , , o xt- - 

The cultivation of fruits is practically confined to the Sajjan JNiwns 
gardens at the capital, where a fairly lai’ge variety of Itnglish vegetables 
will also be found. In the difetnets there are several fruit-bearing 
trees, such as the dm or mango; ber {ZizyphuH jit/uha); %mli or 
tiiiuariiid; jdmvAi {Eugenio* jo/iiiboloAia)\ mahud (Boissifi Uitifol%o,)\ 
pummelo {VUtos dcGuni{miu)\ pomegranate {Punica pmnaiww); 
iiitaphal or custard-apple {Anonu equamom) ; and some varieties of 
figs, etc. Vegetables are overywheiHi cultivated in garden-plots for 
household use, and on a larger scale in the neighbourhood of towns. 
Among favourite vegetables the following may be mentioned : hvi/n/idl 
or the egg-plant {^Solunum melongenu)\ whitegoosofoot [flkeuopodixyififi 
album) \ j'am {Dioseovco* sativo^\ kidiie 3 '-bean {Pho^eobus yulgo/PUi)\ 
potato ; spinach ; cabbage ; onion ; garlic ; turnip ; and a variety of the 
gourd and cucumber family, including the white gourd {jiewmea^ 
cerifera)\ the pumpkin {(JucuvbiUx jo) ; bottle-gourd 
vvjlgo/riH)\ towel-gourd {L/uffo* vngyptiaea and aeutoAigula)\ snake- 
goui'd {TrichoHOAiikee anguvua) etc, ^ , 

The agricultural implements are few, simple in constiuction, and 
indigenous in pattern; no new appliances have been introduced. The 
plough {hal) and the harrow {kaL%u) break up the soil, while the himd- 
tools consist of the pick (/jiu/dit), the spade (p/ic(oiu), the weedmg- 
hoe {khurpd)^ the clod-crusher {cltdvaT), aud the sickle (aonfit or 
kulfd). In connection wdth the cultivation of poppy, a three-bladed 
instrument {ndkhia) is used for lancing the capsule, and the 
which exudes from the cuts, is scraped oil with a. jdklia or chdkh(i» 

The i)arbar occasionally advances money to agriculturists to enable 
them to construct or improve w'ells and tanks, and to purchase seed 
and cattle, aud these loans are either free of interest or at a rate of six 
per cent, per annum ; but the moiiopoty of supplying money to the 
cultivator is, us a rule, in the hands of the boltvd or professional 
money-lender (usually a Mahajan), who charges interest at the rate 
of 12 to 24 per cent. These loans are repaid either in cash or in kind. 

The agriculturists are, speaking geiieially, in debt — a position due 
partly to their own exlravagauce aud impiovidence, partly to the 
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grasping habits of their hoTiras, and partly to a series of indifferent 
seasons. 

Cattle are bred in considerable numbers, but are not possessed of 
any special qualities. The average price of a bullock is Rs. 40, of a 
cow !]^. 25, of a buffalo Rs. 20, and of a female buffalo Rs. 50. 

The horses are on the whole good, remarkably clean-limbed and 
skilfiil over broken ground, but the few that are reared generally 
belong to the nobles. The best and strongest breed is locally called 
ror. 

Sheep and goats are plentiful, and are exported in considerable 
numbers. The sheep are of two kinds, jacH and bhalcU, the former 
giving the finer and longer wool. The best goats are found in the 
Jahazpur district in the north-east, and a good she-goat may fetch as 
much as Rs. 6, but the ordinary price is Rs. 3, and of a sheep Rs. 2. 

Camels are bred in a few places but not to any great extent; there 
are two varieties, dogla and deaz, of which the former is the better. 
(The average price is about Rs. 50 for a male and Rs. 55 for a .female. 

No regular cattle fairs are held in the State, but a few animals 
change hands at the weekly markets (Jiatvoaras) and some are taken 
to the Fushkar fisir in the Ajmer District. 

In possibilities for irrigation no part of Rajputana has better 
natural advantages. The slope of the ground is considerable and the 
country is generally well-suited for tanks, but though many have been 
from time to time constructed, a large number of them have fiillen into 
disrepair or were built with the object of storing water without looking 
to its subsequent distribution. Again, several large rivers rise in and 
flow through the State, but if we exclude the Gomati, which has been 
dammed to form the well-known lake of Jai Samand, no use has 
hitherto been made of them, and vast quantities of water now go 
annually to waste. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Irrigation Commission of 1901-03, investigations have been under- 
taken with the object of drawing up projects for utiEsing to the best 
advantage all available sources of water-supply, and the result is 
shown m the interesting report prepared by Colonel Sir Swinton 
Jacob and Mr. Manners Smith, whose services were lent by the 
Government of TTidia free of cost. This report brings out clearly the 

f reat importance and utility of irrigation to Mewar, and a start has 
een made by organising a separate Irrigation department for the 
State, and by deciding to set apart for its use a sum of about 
Rs. 76,000 yearly. 

Very little is known of the extent of irrigation in the Mialaa portion, 
and nothing whatever as regards the rest of the territory. In the 
settled districts the irrigated area is said to be about 200 square miles, 
w.Tid in the districts not under settlement about 100 square miles in 
an ordinary year; and it has been estimated that of the above, forty 
square miles are irrigated from tanks and reservoirs and the rest, or 
more than four-fifths of the whole, from wells. 

There are upwards of a hundred lakes and tanks used for irrigation 
in the Mialsa area, the majority having been built during the last 
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(iwcnty years. The more important are the Jai 3amand, Baj Samand 
and Udai Sagar (described in Chapter I), the Fateh Sagar, Pichola, 
and Bari at or near the capital, and those at Mandal, Ghasa, Kapasan, 
LaJdiola, Dindoli, Isagaoli and Gagera. In addition to the ordinary 
hdsil or land revenue, which varies with the class of soil, an irrigation 
tax is levied ; the rates range ii'om Re. 1-4 to Be. 1-11 per acre if the 
water be applied to khdlsit land, and from Bs. 2-4 to Bs. 2-11 per acre 
in the case oijaglr lands. 

Beyond the constiuction of small tanks where sites are suitable, 
very httle can be done in extending irrigation in the hilly country, 
but the joint report of Bir Bwinton Jacob and Mr. Manners ISmith 
shows what great op[jortuuities exist in the rest of the fcj tate. Among 
the most promising projects are a canal from Naogaon on the Banas, 
two reservoirs on the Kothm'i, and a reserv'oir on tlie Banas at Amar- 
pura which, “ if carried out, ivill be one of the grandest works of its kind 
in India.” Detailed surveys of the project last mentioned have been 
made at the expense of the Government of India ; the catchment area 
is nearly 6,000 square miles, and it will be possible to store 16,000 
million cubic feet of water capable of irrigatmg 146,000 acres or 228 
square miles. 

The chief sources of irrigatioa ai’e wells, of which there are said to 
be at least 25,000 in the settled districts and about 100,000 in the entire 
State. The character of the subsoil, however, renders the construc- 
tion of wells a task of great expense and labour. A layer of hard rock 
lies within a few feet of the surface, and blasting alone enables the 
cultivator to get through this obstacle to the water beneath, and even 
then the real spring is rarely or never found. The well is filled by a 
more or less rapid system of percolation j the deepest and most expensive 
wells often run dry after being worked for a few hours, and the owner 
must wait until the supjjly is renewed. The extent of land irrigated 
by each ivell in a season averages about five bigluis, or rather more 
than 2^ acres. 

Un either side of the rivers and streams, wells are numerous and 
least expensive. They are called seja or spring-wells from the belief, 
founded on the abundant flow of watci’, that the spring is reached, 
but the constant supply seems to be solely due to more rapid perco- 
lation. Akwra, is the name given to the other kind of wells which are 
avowedly peix:olation-wells; they are sunk much deeper and are there- 
fore much more expensive, and the supply of water is mure precarious 
than in seja wells. But they ai-e necessarily most prevalent, the others 
being conJBned almost entii-ely to the banlrs of rivers. The average 
cost of a paMid or masomy well varies from Bs. 640 to Bs. 800, while 
that of a kachchd or unlined well is about Bs. 400. 

Water is raised by means of the Persian wheel {rehnt), or when the 
spiing-level is too &r down for this contrivance, by the usual leathern 
bucket {charas) worked by a rope attached to a pair of oxen, and 
running over a wooden pulley. In shallow wells, the Persian wheel is 
sometimes worked by the feet and is termed pdvti. Uther methods 
of lifting the water are by means of a dhcnicl/i or an indoni. The 
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former consists of a stout rod or pole, balanced on a vertical post and 
bavin? a heavy weight at one end and a leathern bucket or earthen 
pot suspended by a rope to the other. The worker dips the bucket or 
pot into the water, and, aided by the counterpoise weight, enapties it 
into a hole from which a channel conducts the water to the fields to be 
irrigated. The indoni is a basket covered with leather having a rope 
attached to each side; it is only used for shallow wells and reservoira, 
and is worked by two men, being merely dropped into the water and, 
when full, raised to the surface. 



CHAPTER V. 


Bents, Wages and Pbioes. 

Tn the hhalsa area there is no distinction betircen rent and 
revenue, and no trane of the zamwdar middleman. Tenants m the 
sense of cultivators holding from, and paying rent to the person who, 
in his turn, holds from, and pays revenue to the State, axe unknown. 
The system is ryotwari, that is to say, the actual cullayator pays 
revenue (bhog or hasil), usually in cash but sometimes in kind, direct 

to the Darbar. . . , 

The rest of the territory is held on either the jiagfi/r, or 

mudfi tenure. The majority of the Rajput jagwrdnrs pay to the 
Darbar a fixed annual quit-rent, called chluLiO/nd, because it 'vras once 
supposed to be one-sixth of the annual income of them estates, and 
usually take from their cultivators a share of the product, va^m^ 
from one-fourth to one-half. The hliv/mias gener^ly oultrrate ^heir 
own lands, and they pay a small sum yearly to the Darbar ; it is called 
hhum hoA'S/r, and was formerly one-sixth of their assets, bi^_ now b^a 
no relation whatever to the rental value of them holdings, ihe 
mudjidars ordinarily pay nothing to the State and collect rents m 
kind from those to whom they lease their fields, but in some cases, 
when they do not themselves cultivate, the Darbar exacts a share oi 

Returns of wages are available since 1873 from the official publica- 
tion entitled Prices and Wages in India. The wages reported are 
of unskilled and skilled labour, the types of the former ® 

agricultural labourer and the domestic servant (as represented 07 ““® 
syce or horse-keeper), and of the latter the common artisan, whether 
mason, carpenter or blacksmith. The grouping of the three last u^d er 
one head has caused some confusion, as them remuneration is far frcm 
equal, and it would appear that from 1891 to 1899_the w^m of the 
expert, rather than of the com/mon, artisan were given, hurtne^ a l 
the figures are, it is believed, in the local currency, the rupee of 
fluctuates greatly in exchange value, but may be said to ®® . 

twelve or thirteen Imperial annas.- A reference to Table Ko. VIU in 
Volume n. B. will show that while the wages of unskilled labour 
have remained almost stationary, those of skilled labour have nsen 
considerably, but the figures are not very trustworthy, and allowance 
must be made for the different methods by which they were amved at. 

At the present time the daily wage of the agricultural labourer is 
either the equivalent of two Imperial annas m cash or seera oi 
some grain, while the monthly wage of the horse-keeper is about 
Bs. 6 or 6 (British coin). The wages of skilled labour va^ greatly. 
At the capital the mason will earn from Bs. 12 to 28 a month, and the 
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carpenter and blacksmith somewhat less; while in the villages the 
ordinary artisan receives three annas a day, and a meal convsisting 
of a seer of flour and a little pulse and qh%. The village servants, 
such as potters, workers in leather and barbers, are sometimes paid in 
cash buii generally in kind. 

Table No. IX in Volume 11. B. has also been compiled from the 
official publication above mentioned, and shows for the State, as a 
whole, the average prices of certain food grains and of salt for the 
periods 1873-80, 1881-90 and 1891-1900 (excluding famine yeai's), 
and for each subsequent year. There has been a general rise in prices 
since about 1886-87. The lowest price reached by wheat was in 1885 
whiui it averaged nearly twenty-two seers per rupee; since then it 
lias solcl for about twc^lvo seers, except in faming years. Similarlj^ 
the price of barley has risen from 30.^ seers in 1885 to an average of 
about twenty si'ers since, though in 1894 it was as low as thirty-two 
seei‘"i. Tlu‘ price of is available on 1}^ from 1888, and has varied 

from thirteen to twenty-nine se('r.s with an average of about nineteen 
seers, while maize has, ibr the last twent 3 '-five 3 'enrs, averaged twcnt 3 ^ 
or twenty-one seers ]ier rnpi*e. The price of salt is, of course, 
rcgnlatetl by the varying rale of duty and the cost of transport. 

Grain is geiKU-ally dearest in January and Febrnaiy when a 
consitlcnublo time has elapsed since the reaping of the last rain crops, 
and again in July when the rahi has been cut for more than two 
months, and the maize has not yet come in. In the same wa 3 ^ grain 
is cheap for a month or so after harvest, when the producer is forcing 
the sale to procure the means wherewith to pay revenue or rent. The 
development of communications now prevents the violent fluctuations 
in prices so common in old times, and a striking feature in a year of 
fondne is the a])pro\imation of prices of inferior grains to those of the 
bettor class. Thus in 11)00, the average* price of wlioat was about nine 
seers, o{ jowl r t(*n, of bailey 10] and of maize 10^ seers per rupee. 

The material condition of tlie pc'ople residing in the rural tracts is 
not satisfactoty as they is ere hard hit by the recent famine, but the 
eflects of that visitatimi arc gra<luallv disappearing. The majority of 
the cultivators are more or less in debt, and their general style of 
living, as regards dr(‘^s, food, house and furnitarc, i.s mucli the same as 
it was twenty or Iweiii y-tive years ago. Tlu're is but little difference 
in this respect between the small cultivator and the day-labourer 
except that the latt(‘rs clothes have probabl^^ to last longer, his house 
is less costly, and his cooking utensils iire fewer in number. In the 
towns the standard of living has imjiroved; those engaged in trade are 
well off, and the middle-class clerk, if he has few de-pendents, can live 
in ver 3 ’’ tolerable comfort on his monthl 3 ^ pa 3 ^ of forty rupees. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Fubests, Mines and Minerals, 

The forests of Mewar occupy about 4,G60 square miles, or more 
than one-third of the entire area of the State, and they may be divi- 
ded into three blocks or circles. 

The largest and most important tract extends along the Aravalli 
range on the west and south-west, and forms a triangle of which 
Eumbhalgarh is the apex. The western boundaiy runs along the 
Jodhpur and Sirohi borders to Kotra ; the eastern boundary would 
be represented by a line dra^\'n south fi-om Kuiubhalgarh past Udai- 
pur to Kherwara ; and the base of the triangle is the border between 
Idar and Mewar. The area of this ti:act is about 2, .500 square miles, of 
which some tifty-two squai-e miles in the Kunibhalgarh and Saira 
parywnaa in the north, and in the vicinity of the capital in the 
centre are reserved; the rest belongs to various jagirddrs and hlvTvm/id 
chieftains, such as Gogunda, Jharol, Oghna, Jura, Madri, Jawas and 
Panarwa. 

The next most important tract is in the south-east with an area 
of about 760 square miles. It comprises the estates of Dariawad and 
Salumbar, and a small piece of Jshdlsa land round the Jai Samatid or 
Dhebar lake; the portion last mentioned — &ve square miles in 
extent — is alone reserved. 

The remaining block lies in the east and north-east within 
a triangle foimed by Chitor, Bbainsrorgarh and Jahazpur. It includes 
the zil^ of Mandiiigarh and Jahazpur, part el Chitor, and the estates 
of Begun, Bhainsrorgarh and Bijolia, and has an ai'ea of about l.^OO 
square miles, of which only fifteen square miles are reserved. The 
forest land here is not continuous, being broken up by large stretches 
of open country and outlying portions ol Gwalior and Indore territory, 
and the trees and produce generally are inferior to those found in the 
other two tracts. 

The more valuable trees such as teak, blackwood and ebony 
are scarce, and are seldom allowed to grow to any size, but the follow- 
ing are more or less common : — haJiera {lerminaLia bdlerica), the firuit 
of which is used medicinally and for dyeing cloth and leather, and for 
the manufacture of ink; the well-known shade-giving banian or hat/r 
{Fxgub benyalensia ) ; dkdk {JButeafrondoea), fi:om which a useful gum 
exudes, while the flowers yield a yellow dye, and the leaves aro much 
used by the people as platters or for thatchmg huts ; cHid/man (Grevna 
oppositijolia), the wood of which is strong and elastic, and is used for 
bows or as sticks tor carrying loads; dhao (Anogeissus laiifoUa), yield- 
ing both fuel and timber lor carpentry; halUv, (Advrui cordifolia), 
suitable fur roofing houses ; hingota {Baianitea MoxbuurgUii), used for 
fiiel, and the nut in the manufacture of fireworks ; jd/mmi {Eugenia 
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ja/tnbolana), the fruit of which is much esiten, and the wood used for 
planks; kluxdr (Acacia catechu), from the wood of which catechu 
is extracted by decoction and evaporation ; Idtajur or date-palm 
(Pheenix sylveistris ) ; malvaa (Bassia latifoLia), from the flowers of 
which country liquor is distilled, while the timber is used for roofs 
and in the construction of carts ; mokhd (Schrehera swiclcnioides), 
a rather rare tree, the heart-wood of which is valuable for furniture ; 
the gum-yielding solar (BosiueUia thurifera)’, the cotton-tree or 
semM (Bombax malaharicum), remarkable for its finely buttressed 
grey trunk, q)reading arms, and gaudy red flowers; and sMsIiam 
(Balbergia sissoo), yielding a hard durable wood used in house-building 
and carpentry. , 

The forests are not systematically worked. It is true that about 
seventy-two square miles are said to be reserved, but even here there is 
no real conservancy, and the so-called reserves are kept chiefly for sport- 
ing purposes, and to a certain extent for the supply of forage and fuel 
for State purposes. Elsewhere, the people are pei’mitted to cut wood 
and graze their cattle at will, and forest fires rage throughout the dry 
months of the year. Thirty-five or forty years ago, the hilly tracts in 
the south-west were beautifully wooded, but the Bhils and others 
have cleared the ground in every direction, and much mischief is 
being done almost daily. The bliumid and Giriisia chieftains, igno- 
rant of the real value of their forests, grant leases for a mere song to 
catechu and other contractors who come up from Gujarat and ruth- 
lessly cut down trees. Reforestation is never thought of. 

The forest establishment consists of a ranger, four foresters, four 
jemadars, thirty-four guards and three clerks, and costs Jibout Rs. 350 
a month. A trained ranger from the Punjab was employed from 1880 
to 1894, but was indifferently supported, and beyond the planting of 
trees along the sides of certain roads and the starting of a nursery or 
two, little appears to have been done. 

During the six years ending 1900, the annual revenue and expen- 
diture averaged about Rs. 15,200 and Rs. 7,800 respectively, or a 
surplus of Rs. 7,400. In 1901, the revenue and expenditure were res- 
pectively Rs. 9,200 and Rs. 9,900, while the similar figures for the 
latest available year (1904) are returned as Rs. 16,700 and Rs. 10,300, 
or a surplus of Rs. 6,400, but it should be remembered that the value 
of the grass and fodder supplied for the use of the State elephants, 
horses, etc., has not been included among the receipts. 

Shifting cultivation by the Bhils is common throughout the forest 
area, and the form it takes is very injurious. It is called wdla/r or 
walra, and has been described in Chapter IV. The minor forest 
produce consists of bamboos, grass, honey, wax, gum, and several fruits 
and tubers. 

Mewar is rich in mineral and metallic products, and to the latter 
have been attributed the resources which enabled the Ranas to struggle 
for so long "against superior power, and to raise those magnificent 
sti’uctures which would do honour to the most potent kingdoms of the 
west.” “The mines are royalties; their produce a monopoly, increas- 
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ing the personal revenue of their prince. An-dan-kam is a triple 
figurative expression, which comprehends the sum of sovereign rights 
in Bajasthan, being allegiance, commercial duties, mines.” 

What Colonel Tod has called the tin mines of Mewar, once very Lead, silver 
productive and yielding no inconsiderable portion of silver, are probably 
the lead and zinc mines at the village of Jawar, sixteen miles south of 
Udaipur city, which, as stated in Chapter II, were discovered towards 
the end of the fourteenth centur 3 \ They were worked till the great 
famine of 1812-13, and are said to have yielded up to 17G6 a net annual 
revenue of about two lakhs. The ore was found in quartzites of the 
Aravalli series, and consisted chiefly of zinc carbonate or smithsunite. 

In consequence of reports by Professor Bushell, prospecting operations 
were started in 1872, but great difficulty was experienced m removing 
water by manual labour, and as the Maharaua was not disposed to 
incur the cost of providing machinery, the experiments were 
abandoned after about Es. 16,1)00 had been spent. Two specimens of 
galena then found jdelded but a very small proportion of silver, namely 
about 10^ ounces to a ton of lead. The mines w'ere visited by Mr. 

Hacket of the Geological Survey of India in 1881-82, and he reported 
that the ore had been w'orked not in continuous veins but in detached 
pockets or hollows near the surface; he was also of opinion that any 
modern search for ore should be in the direction of pockets hitherto 
untouched, as the old works were exhausted. A further account of 
these mines will be found in The Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, page 63, 
and in The Jou/tmal of the Bengal Aaiodic Society, Vol. XIX, page 
212. The lead mines at Potlan and Dariba, the latter of which are 
said to have yielded an annual revenue of Bs. 80,000 up to about 
150 years ago, have long been closed. 

The Tnining of copper was formerly practised on a large scale, but Copper, 
such Operations as are now caixied on are of a very petty nature. The 
princijial mines are at Boraj and Anjani in the south, and remains of 
old workings exist at Bewara neai' Gangapur, almost in the centre of 
the State. 

Throughout the range of hills on the east and north-east runs an Iron, 
endless vein of hematite of iron, said to yield from fifty to sixty per 
cent, of pure metal, but the mines arc not worked to any great extent. 

Near Gangriir, about twelve miles north of Chitor, the ore occurs at 
the junction of the quartzites and slates, in a bed of limonite, from 
one to five or six feet thick, with which is associated psilomelane. 

Iron is also found in the hilk to the south between Bedawal-ka-pal 
and Anjani. 

Among building stones may be mentioned a reddish sandstone, Building 
especially abundant in the hills round the Dhebar lake, and at stones. 
Debari; a compact limestone of a bluish grey, found near the capital; 
a crystalline limestone, ^e-grained and of white colour, quanied in 
abundance at Bajnagar and used in the construction of the dam of 
the Baj Samand; black marble from Chitor; and serpentine of a dull 
green colour in the neighbourhood of Rakhabh Dev, which has been 
used for the church at Kherwara, 
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The only precious or semi-precious stones now worked are garnets, 
•which occur in the Aravalli schists at several places in the Bnilwara 
cila; they are, as a rule, not of very good quality, and the quarries are 
not as rich as those in the Kishangarh State. Veins of felspar, or 
rather adularia, of a delicate pearly lustre traverse the granite near 
Banera, and agate jasper has been noticed in the same locality. The 
following have also been found: — crystals of amethyst of no great value; 
carbuncles ; Lydian stone or touchstone, enclosed in calcareous rook in 
the valley of Udaipur and in other parts ; and rock-crystal, abundant 
in the range running west of the capital. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Arts and Manufactures; Commerce and Trade. 

Mewar is not noted for any particular manufactures. Coarse cotton 
cloth known as veza, is woven throughout the State, and worn by the 
peasantry. At the capital the principal manufactures are gold and silver 
embroidery, dyed and stamped cloths and muslins, ivory and wooden 
bangles, and swords, daggers and knives. Cotton carpets and nigs are 
made in the Central jail. Bhilwara is noted for the excellence and 
durability of its tinned utensils which are largely exported. Small 
charms of gold or silver, artistically decorated with coloured enamel, 
are made at Nathdwara and sold to the pilgrims who visit the shrine 
there; and the stone-cutters at Rakhabh Dev make toys and images 
of the serpentine found in that neighbourhood. Among other 
manufactures ma}' be mentioned a little paper at Ghasunda; soap 
at Udaipur and Bhindar; gunpowder at Chitor, Kehva Rnd Fur; 
and kv/ppas or leathern jars for gh% and oil at several places. 

A cotton ginning factory was established by the Darbar at Bhilwara ' 
in 1880; it was worked at a loss, and was sold to the Mofussil Company 
of Bombay for Rs. 40,000 in 1887. A press was added shortly aiter- 
wards, and in 1898 the entire property was bought back by the Darhar 
which is now the owner. In 1900, 15,386 bales of cotton and 630 of 
wool were pressed, each bale representing 400 fiis. In 1 901 , only 10,081 
bales of cotton and 180 of wool were pressed, and in 1904 the out-turn 
fell to 3,297 bales of cotton only. The average yearly out-turn may be 
put at about 12,000 bales of cotton and wool or, say, 2,140 tons. 
During the working season some six hundred hands, mostly belonging 
to the neighbourhood, are employed daily, and their wages vary ^m 
two to five annas. 

Of the trade of Mewar in olden days, very little is known. When 
Captain Tod arrived as Political Agent in 1818, there was no wealth. 
Foreign merchants and bankers had abandoned the country; money was 
scarce, and want of faith and credit had increased the interest on loans 
to a ruinous extent. The first thing done was to invite merchants to 
establish connections in the chief towns, and with this end in view, 
proclamations, the stipulations in which were guaranteed by the Agent, 
were distributed in every commercial city in northern India. The 
result was as had been foreseen; branch banks were everywhere 
formed, and mercantile agents settled in every town. The shackles 
which bound external commerce were at once removed, and the duty 
on goods in transit was levied only at frontier stations instead of at a 
large number of intermediate posts. By this system the transit and 
customs-duties became the most certain part of the revenue, and in 
a few years exceeded in amount what had ever been known. The 
chief commercial mart, Bhilwara, which showed not a vestige of 
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humanity, rapidly rose from ruin, and in a few months contained 1,200 
houses, half of which were occupied by foreign merchants ; and" by 
1822 the number of houses had increased to 2,700. Bales of goods, 
the produce of the most distant lands, were piled up in streets lately 
overgrown with grass, and a weekly fair was established for home 
manufactures. According to Tod, the commercial duties yielded 
less than a lakh in 1819 and Es. 2,17,000 in 1822. 

Since those days not a little has been done to encourage trade. By 
the agreement of 1879 the Maharana ceased to levy transit-duty on 
salt ; in the following year, customs-duties were abolished on articles 
cl.asaed under sixty-two heads, and retained on ten articles only, 
namely opium, cloth, cotton, tobacco, iron, mahua, sugjir, timber, 
navja, and silk : while on the 22nd February 1887, 'in commemoration 
of Her late Majesty’s jubilee, the Maharana issued a proclamation 
abolishing transit-dues within his State on all articles except opium. 
The ordinary customs revenue is reported to be about Rs. 5,15,000 
a year. 

The chief exports are cotton, wool, opium, cfJn, oil-seeds, sheep and 
goats, cooking utensils .and, in good years, cereals. The trade is chiefly 
with Bombay, Cawnpore, Ajmer, Bcawar, and several places in Guj.arat. 
The main imports are salt from .Sambhar, and tobacco, sugar, piece- 
goods. cocoanuts. metiils.oil, rice and groceries from Bombaj', Guj.arat, 
the United Prorinces and the Punjab. 

The principal centres of trside are Udaipur, Bhilwara, Chitor and 
Sanwar, and the trading classes are mostly Mtihryans and Bohrus, 
though there are a few Brahm.nns. 

For internal trside the Bajputana-Malwa and Ud.aipur-Chitor 
■Railways sire largely used, but when this is impmcticable, goods .are 
conveyed in bullock-carts or on camels, bullocks or donlseys. The 
mechanism of internal trade is simple. Markets are held .at convenient 
local centres once or twice a week, and are attended by the population 
of the neighbourhood; the greater part of the trade consists of 
agricultural produce. 

The bulk of the exports and imports is carried by rail, but no 
'statistics of the external rail-borne trade is av.ailable. * In the south- 
west the roads from Ud.aipur to Kherwarn and from Kotra to Rohera 
railway station in Sirohi are used to a small extent. 
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Ajnier-Khanilwa biMiich of the Iirijputana-Mnlwa Railway 
traverses the eastern hiilf «il the Srate from north to south, and has a 
length ithiii ilowfir Innil s of aljoiib eighty-two miles with ten stations, 
iiiamely Rfipaheli, S.uoii, Lambia, Maiidal, Khilwara, Hamirgarh, 
Gangifiv, Ch iiifloria, t !ntor .mcl Sh-mihhnpnra The line is the 
jjroporl}’ of Govcniuiini, is on the pu^lie gauge (S'Sg"), and was 
opened for traffic in ; it was A^orked on behalf oi Goveniment by 
the J'oinbiy, l>aroda and (Vntral India lJ:lil^^.l^ Company from 1885 
to the oiiil of 1M05 wh'-n the lea^. \pired. 

From Chitov r.iilw.tv station am'ile-i metre gausje line, the property 
of theDarhrir,«iii(i know n ih Ud:ii|i'i' < 'hitor Radway, luns for a little 
over sixty-seveii miles to [Maijnir, li.t\ iiv^ lie* following ten stations — 
Chitor, Ghasuiida, Pandoli, Kajiasan, Karera, Sanwar, Maoli, Khemll, 
Delmri and Udai] iir. Tin line was f(|ii Tied for traffic as far as Debari 
on the ]st August iNOo, and was worked b\ the Rombay, Baroda and 
Central India Rdhvav ld‘ tin i-nd oi I.S'*7, whr»n the Darbur lassiimed 
nianageiiieiik In ISIIS ilu* M.ihfiianri deeided on an extension from 
Debari to the capit.il, a tli^tanci* nl about (ij miles, and the >vork was 
completed by the 2.)th August iSP!), The cajutal expenditure to 
the end of 1905 was Rs. 20,07,404, and in the year last mentioned 
the gross working expenses ainouiircd to Rs. 1,04,375, and the net 
revenue to Rs. ],03,551. Tin pi i'«-( nlag* of not revenue on capital has 
varied fhim 3‘39 m ISOtl *o 0*37 in 1900, and averages about 4'96. 
Some fnrthi r pari iculars n jardinu I In lMiii[iu.-(Ji]tor Raihvay wdll be 
found in Table No. X in Voliiiin li. Ik 

The above are the oii!\ radwMys m the State, and the mileage 
has increased from iS2 in INMI .mil l-soi to 141) in 1901 and at the 
present time. Th«-ie an ih-i.sabouti Sa s(|imre miles of country per 
mile of railwa 3 ^ The aver.iu* l osi of coii^l ruction per mile in the 
caso of that portion of the Rajpulan.i-^Ifdwa lino i 3 ’ing wnthin Mewar 
is not. hnowm, but in that of th- IJihiipur-Chitor Raihvay was nearly 
Rs. 31,000. 

The proposed Rfiran-Ajmor-.Marwar line will run for nearl 3 ^ eighty- 
four miles through the north-f^asterii portion ot the State past J^az- 
pur; the estMiiatcd cost of tins length is about Rs. 43,35,000 of which 
Rs. 4,43,000 are for earlJnvork. Part of the earthwork was constructed 
during the famine of 1899-1900. and the actual expenditure was 
R'f. 2,20,212, but the w’ork w'as valued by the Chief Engineer at 
Rs. 1,50,402. Another line that has been talked of is a branch from 
Alaoli station on the Udaijnir-Chitor Raihvay to the famous shrine at 
Natlidwam about fourteen miles to the north-west, but it is doubtful 
if it would pay. 
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Inflnmeo of Xhe znilvny has confctrcd many benefits on the poojilo, .mrl its 
nflmyi. value is most noticeable during perio‘ds of famine, lly facilitating the 
rapid movement of grain, it proventii local failures from causing great 
distress, and it has hod the effect of Icrulling and stcadj’ing prices, and 
stimulating tmde genemlly. 

Roads. Tho length of metalled roads increased from 120 miles in 1801 to 

142 in 1001, vbile that of unmctalled roads foil from 270 to 2.^17 
miles during the same jicriod. Thus, the total mileage a'ns the same 
in each of the above yenro, and no additions luivc w*cn inailc since 
1901. With the exception of the portion of the Nnsinlbrid-Nlninch 
rand situated in Mewnr, nil the roads a'ere constructed and are 
maintained hy the Darbui, ond the cost of maintenance in 1004-05 
VOS about Rs. 18,400. 

Udalmr- One of the earliest roads was that constracted (luring tho minority 
lltmbuim of MahSxSnSi Slu&mbhu Singh (18dl-G5) ; it ran from Umiipnr Ciist for 
about forty milra to Blan^nvnr, was metalled throughout, niid in 
said to have cost Bs. 8,77,000. In 1870-71 nn extension of twenty -two 
miles, mostly in Tonk torritoiy, as fiir as Ximbnhora was carried out 
but was not metalled. On the opening of the railway between Nnsin'i- 
biid and Nimach in 1881, this road became nn imixnrtant feeder but 
was soon supeiacded by the Udaipnr-Chitor road, and the first forty 
miles to Mangarwfir alone exist now. 

Kiuirtbsd- Another early rand was that connecting Nnsirabnd and Nimach, of 
Wmidi which eighty-two miles lie within theUdaipnrStnta The Intlur section 

was constructed between 1866 and 1875 at a total cost of Rs. 2,77,748, 
of which the Uarbor contributed two-thirds and the Government of 


India the rest. It has since been maintained by Govermnoiit as n 
fair-weather communication only, and as the Rajputilna-Mfilwii Rail- 
way runs parallel and (dose to it, it is not mu(di used. 

Udaipur- A nsnul rood^ is that from Udaipur to Kherwiim, filly miles 
Klianrtn in length and par^lly metalled ; it was constructed between IhUD and 
1878 and is in very fiiir conation. It was subsequently’ extended 

to Kotm (finrfy-cight miles^ ond thence to Rohera station on tho Biij- 

S itfinorM&lwil Railway (thirty-four miles, of which iweiity-two arc m 
ewflr), but none of this portion is metalled. 

Udaipni- l^e Udaipur-Ghitorrood took the place of the Udiiipur-Nimbnlieia 
Gbltor xo^. nod already described. Tho first fiirt}’ miles of the latt er were utilised, 
and tibuB remaining thirty were constructed subsequent to 1881 and were 
metalled througnisut. This was an importnat communication before 
the Udaipnr-Chitor Railway was (mened in 189.3, but os it has not 
been repaued since then, it will soon nave to be ckisscil ns unmctalled. 
Udiipnr- Another road deserving of mention is that from the capital past 
MMid wSra. Bklingji to Nathdwfiro, and thence north-west to the jjass in the 
Az&yiulis leading down to Desuri in the Jodhpur State. l)f the total 
length of sixty-eight miles, only the first thirteen arc metalled, while 
the last thirty-eijgfat are in Ixuf repair. 

A complete lut of existing r^s will he found in Table Na XI 
in Volume IL fi. from which it will he seen that the remaining roads 
are for the most port in or near the capitaL 
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The countiy-carts ore of the usual pattern, two-wheeled, springless 
and clna^vn b}' a pair of oxen. Those used for carrying heavy stones 
arc locally called redu. At the capital eJeJeas and tov^as are available 
for the conveyance of passengers. 

There are no ferries of imporlaiicc, but the Chambal is crossed at 
Uliainsrorgarli and Kuvakhera by means of circular boats made of 
hides and bamboos, and termed hhelds. The same style of boat is used 
on the Jai Samand lake. 

The number of Imperial post offices has increased from five in 
ISdS and eighteen in 18S8 to thirty-six at the present time. A list 
of existing post offices is given in Table No. XII in Volume II. B. 

The State has also a local postal S 3 ’Stem of its own, called Brahmani 
dull ; it was started in the time of Mahanina Sarup Singh, and is 
man.'iged by a contractor to whom the Darbiir pays Rs. 1,920 a year. 
Official coiTCspondence is carried free, but the public are charged half 
an anna in the local currcnc}’ per letter irrespective of weight while, 
in the case of })arccls, they pay according to distance to be carried and 
weight. There are upwards of forty local post offices, and the con- 
tractor is said to cmplo 3 ’ sixt 3 ' runners. 

In arldition to telegraph offices at the twenty railway stations, 
there are four combined post and telegraph offices, namely at the 
capital, Bhllwura, Chitur and Nuthdwura. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Famines. 


Famine of 
1GG2. 


Famino of 
17G4. 


Famino of 
1812, 

and of 1833. 

Famino of 
1868-G9. 


As nlreod}^ stated, Ihe oonnlr 3 ^ onjnvs a fairh^ rotjular rainfall, is 
traversed by considcrsble riv«‘?\s, ]ins^’»*Rses ninnc-roa.s tanlcs and 
wells, and is never subjocI.*ed to tho extreme droiiijhfs of western 
Rajpntana. 

The first famine of which fhoro is any renml is that of 1(502. when 
the principal relief work wa*^ lh«" flam of thi* Rfij Sainaiid at Kankroli. 
Tho Slewar ehroniclos roiitnin an elo{|m*nt ace<innt. of the distress that 
prevailed. Wc are (*)Id that, thoii»h A'^firii (Jiine-ifuly) was over, 
“not a drop of rain fell from the !n»!ivons: sind, in like manner, the 
monrhs of Sawan and Bhuflon pas<;id awav. For want of water the 
world was in despair, and ])i»of)le went miad with hnn"er. Thinsjs 
unknown as fond wi*re eaten, 'fhe hn«-l)and abandoned^the wif«>, the 
wife the husband ; parent*! *«f»M lluar children : f inu* increa'^cd the evil ; 
it spread far and wide, liven the insf'cls di(ul, lh«*y had nothin^j to 
feed on. ThonsancKs of all apjes bec.nnc victims to hnn^fer. Those 
who procured food to-day ale twice what natnro required. 'Ihe 
wind was from the west., a ])estil»*nti:d va]ionr. The eunstellations 
were alwa 5 ^s visible at nij(bt, nor was lh(*re a eloiul in the sky bv da}’, 
and thunder and lif^htnine were nnkm)un. Such portents filled 
mankind with dread, Riv<-i,^, lakes and fonnlriins were flried np. i^fen 
of wealth meted out the portions of food; the iiiinisler.s oi relijrion 
forgot their duties. There was no long< r distincnoii ni ca^'le, and the 
Sudra and BrTihman were nudist inguisliabh*. Shi nelh, wimIoui, caste, 
tribe, all were abandoned, and fonrl alone was ihi‘ object. All wfis 
lost in hunger. Fruits, jl()i\cr.-^, eveiy vegetabh* thing, even trec.s wore 
stripped of their bark, in njqusist* the eiMving"* of hunger; nay, wtn\ 
ate mart ! Cities were depo]mlated. The .seed of f.nnilies was ]o.sl, the 
fishes wore extinct, and tie* liope of :ill e\tingnishcd.” 

Tho year ITG't most have been one of si*vi-re famine, for Tod wiil-e.s 
that flour and fainaritids w'l-re f*qnal in value, and were .sold at the rate 
of a rupee for one puuiul and a half. 

In 1812-13 grain failed and was not to bo purchased, but there was 
plenty of ginss and the IigiyIs wen- sivc»d: atid the Slate was seriously 
aficcted in 1833-34>. 

The rainfall in LSfiS was jjartial and deficient; the autumn crops, 
except in the south, were jioor, and as there was no store of gr.iin in the 
country, the markets were .soiiou.sly rlistnrbcd. In Sci)tember and 
October an actual scarcity of food was felt, but by advancing more 
than a lakh of i*upce.s to dealers foi‘ the purchase of grain, b}*” suspen- 
ding duties and by openiii" the State granaries, tlie Darljfir was able 
to tide over the crisis, and in a short time to flood the markets with an 
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abunrlnnce of food. Prices, however, remained high, wheat, selling at 
poors for t lie rapee. The spring crops, at one time pi*omising, 
were injured hv rain in February and Mai-eh 1869, and iho harvest, was 
a poor one, whicli agaiu distuibed tin* markels, wlvat rising to si\ '«eers, 
roor-honses were opened at th** cajjital and at Bhilwara, Chitor and 
K umbhalgarh, and boiled Iiulian eorn was giatuitoiiblv giNen to all 
applicants. The Darbfir spent nearly two hkhson relief works and 
subscribed ia.OOO to tin* eh irilable ijrain club fonneil at Udaipur, 
while its loss in *usl uns aivl aiopr/ (lownldues alone was about two 
lakhs. In isOH the Mint i I was again l.i'l.i.v the averag(\ and the 
State, though not actn dl. attlieted with taniine, underv^ent. a season of 
great scaieily. The im* disiress in the neit^hbouring territories, and 
the exodus consequi*nt tbeieon threw a famine-stricken multitude into 
Slcwar, and iln* equtal was ovtMTun with thiuisinds of ]ionr wietches, 
who wei'e noi only M.ir\inii but ]»• lishin*^^ from disease engender! d by 
want. Tht Maha'aiia mstinunl lir:^<‘ m»*asiM»s of relu'f that fully 
met the cTiM^ and g-iiTi!*! him,* i ii.oii!* in tlie eountry. The 
expenditure on choked foul ai the capit.d md in th. distiicts was 
Rp. SO,(K)(). and il w.im * siimatul th.il ne-iily tw!) mil. ion ]H'rs!)n'- were 
fed ill additi.ai to the ]iooi whti oidniaii'y r»e'*ive '<tifhht hrtt'tif or food 
in charity Relict w.»rks m .irl\ Rs I.Sd.OOO and are said to have 
given rmiilo} inenl 1*1 intat th.in IJ'MMin jieisons. Owing to the '•car- 
city oi grass, the loss of i.ilth was gM-'t ; choliTa and iiwiT claimed 
nVinv victims; and piii'csw'ere k*'pt down to se\en seers of wheat, and 
eight and a half of barley and Indian eorn jier rupee. 

In 1888 the vain ceased in August, and relief works, started in tl 
Hill}' Tracts, gave employment to many starving BhTls. 

In 1899 the rainfall was v(*ry scanty, less than ten inches being 
received at the Cripilal and only four inches in some parts; moreover, 
there was little or no rain after .Tum*. The antumn enqis failed and 
fodder was exceedingly scarci* R**bel works and ])ooi-hi>nsoR wen* 
started in Septeinbiu’, but were at tii^l eonfini*d to the hlnlhn ana, or 
about one-fourth of the SlaM' and !*\en h(*re the n.irhru's ellbrts to 
relievo distress w’l re seri!)nsiy hampered by the incapacitv of ils oHi- 
rials. In the Hilly Tracts the tnmin!* w.is ver} acute, and the situation 
had become desperate by Xo\i*mher 18!)!! when the Biinias refused to 
make ad\ anees and the hhiimtli i-hioliains w’ouM not eonu* to t(*rins wdlh 
the Darhar regarding loans. JiKewlu n* the relief im^asures wore, save* 
in the estates of a few nobles, very unsatisfactory as the jdglrdtlrs 
generally failed to realiss their res]Mjn.siljilities and were throughout 
indifferent, if not obstructi\e. 

The greatest difficulty w'.is experienced in conveying grain to ])laces 
remote from the railway, as most of the cattle had been removed or had 
died and the jirice of caiii(*l-h!re w'as almost pixihibitive. Again, when 
the famine was at its height in j\lay 1900, cholera broke out with great 
.scviu'ily and caused heavy mortality, particularly at the capital which 
w'Jis crow'ded with Bhils in search of relief and which lost five 
per cent, of its population within a fortnight, at Kherw'ara wdiich w'as 
decimated, and at the relief work near Lambin. 
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In tho whole Stale more thnn .*14 million units'*' were relieved, 
namely about 27 J million on ivories and Ci million gmtuitonsly, 
ami the tofal expenditure is ropuiied to have been nearly twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees. I’he only large work of anj*^ importance was the earth- 
work of the llfiran-A jmcr-^rfirwar Knilwa}'; it was carried out on the 
lines o| the Famine (lode fur Native States, whc*ieas cm other works no 
system of task and classifie-ition was ordinarily attempted. I’he prices 
of food grains were fairly steady and averaged msirly nine seers in the 
©ISC of wheal, ten in that o^ynrnr :iiid ten and a half in that of maize: 
they reacheil their highe*?l point in Novemher 1899 anil Jul}^ 1900, 
namely ht^lween six and sev* n seeis per rupee. 

Tn the words of Ih** oilicial repuiton the famine — No adminis- 
tration was siihji'rted to more sevon* and searehing eriticisin, both 
oilicial and ]iublie, than that of tin* Jlewar D.irbar. There was 
unqm*Ntionahiy a huge atiioiuit of mortality and sulTeriiig which 
should have lieen avoided. Tho I >.irlur was .sincere tn its desire to save 
life and ivlii»Vf» distre***', hut was unable* to it** relief policy on the 

line.s whieli the Politieal authorities eonsidered most .Miitnble for the 
emergeitey: and its strainid relation** with the lending ^7u//7r//r77'.s, and 
the imdlieieney t>f the Mihordinate oflieials largely eontrilmied to bring 
about this n‘*'iilt. tlie /.7ol^^/ hum the relief w.ns, on tho whole, 

aderpiale. though not :idininist**rcMl ace«»r«ling i*i llie ( ’ode, but there was 
a Imgeamimnt of unrelieved sufYeiingin the villages and among 
the Minas and PfliiK of tho hilly eoiiiitry.*' It was estimates] that from 
twenty-five [o thirty ]icr cent, of the iJhils ilied, and the difliciiliy of 
saving tlu^-e wild peoph*, many of whom preferred .starvation to 
working fur famine wage«, w.is enormous. 

The deficient rainfall in rriu])led with a jdagneof rats, eaused 
scarcity over about ToOfcpiare miles of Mewar, and fiirnine, though not 
intense, in the IHIlj- Tia^ts. Xenrly threi* million units were lelieved 
on works and gr.it iiifniiHly at a ro-t of about two lakhs. 

The chief stepH t*iki*n to v.»rure protection from the extreme effects 
of famine and druiight have b»‘i*n the uptMiing up of the country by 
railu.'iys :uul r»>ads, ami tlii* cimstruction oi irrig:ition works, but 
much remains to be done. As remarked in Chapter lY, little or no 
use has j’et bei*n made of the largo livei-s which traveivc the State, 
and quantities of w.iter are allowed to go to w.nsle y«*arly; the 
formation of a special Irrigation d«))artnicnt is a .step in the right 
direction, and it is to be lumped that the D.irbfir will, as its funds 
])ermil, ])nt in hand some of the ju’ojccls .suggested by iSir Swinton 
Jacob and Mr. Planners Smith, anil thus make I^Iowur still more 
secure. 



CHAPTER X. 


Administration. 

The {idiniiiistratiun is earned on b}' the Maharana, assisted by 
two ininistcrinl oflicci’s who, with a stafl of clerks, form what is called 
the Mahakwxh Icltds or chief executive (le|jiirfcnieiib in the State. All 
power, even in matters ol run tine, is, ho\\e\ er, ixjiaincd by the Maharilna 
in his own hands, and this, while rlirowinp; an immense amount of 
work upon His Highness, entails eonsiili*rablc delay iii the disposal of 
business. Suboixliiiate the jilulufli’iitff aie a number of dejiart- 
meuts with a separate ollieer at thf lie.id ol each. Among these may 
be mentioned the lie\i‘nue undoi thv lift kt.in J/di; the Treasury in 
charge of a Duvoyd ; the Ciistfims iiiidi i ti Superintendent ; the Nijseyi 
sabhd or Jangl Jtntj, Le. tlie legular aimy, under a Rajput Sardar, 
who IS sonii*tiuie& cailoil the C"njniander-iii-Chiet ; the Public Works 
under the State Engine* t, the Railway under a European Alanager; 
the newly formed Irrigation ilepaitinent, also under European supervi- 
sion : and the Mint. 

For administralivc purposes the iState is divided int<i cle\cn zilas 
and pifo'^gunON, a list of which is given in 'labK* No. VII in Volume 
n.B. An official stjdcd Halcun is in charge of c^ach at lhesi‘ soveiiteeii 
divisions or districts, and all llie Huh iin*^ are for revenue purposes 
under the Hdhivi Mdl exc(*|it lliose nl tin* Magiu zild and the Ra^orf 
Khamnor, Kumbhalgarh ami Saira ijargauaa, who deal directly with 
the Jllfthfikmit Has. The only cliffi-ivncr lielwc'en zilas and garganas is 
that the IbiTiier aie larger .iml aie ''phi up into two or more sub- 
divisions, with a u(iUj~lt**lifhi Hi innnediaii- charge ol each, ^^hiE' the 
latter, with one exception (Kuiiibhalg.irh), have no such official as a 
naih-haldm. 

Political rclalioHs belween the Darbai and tin* Governnieiit ol 
India an coiulucU*d through tin* Ito'-idcnt and the (lo\tinor Geiicials 
Agent lor Hfijpulana. In tin* ‘^ouili-ucst of tin* iStati* tin* Resident 
is assist* *! by the Coiiniiandani and ■second in coimiiand ol the Mewar 
Bhil Corps, who are rcspectivi*ly P<jlitical fc5uperiutendent and Assistant 
Political iSu peril) tendon t of the Hilly Tracts, and as such are in 
political charge of various blidmiCt and Giriisia chieltains, namely the 
Raos of Jawus, Aladi'i and Pura, and the Thakurs of Chani and Thaiia 
in the case ot the former, and the Raos of Jura and Oghna and 
the Raima of Panarwa in that of the latter. 

Mentioii may here be made of the tract known as Mewar-Merwara, 
The District of Merwara was subdued between 1819 and 1821 by a 
British ftjrco nominally aided by Udaipur and Jodhpur troops, and 
both these States put forward claims to share in the conquered territory. 
Three parganas (Todgarh, Dewair and fcJaroih) were allotted to Udai** 
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CHAPTER XI 


Lsgislation and Justice. 

In the administration of justice the courts of the State are guided 
generally by the Codes of British India, Hindu law and local custom. 
In 1872-73 the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes were 
adopted and promulgated os the law of the land, and criminal cases 
are usually disposed of in accordance therewith, but death sentences 
arc rarely passed. It may he of interest to mention that execution 
by hanging was carried out for the first time by order of the Darbar 
in 1878, and that prior to that year a criminal sentenced to death 
was always blown away from a gun. The only local laws in force are 
a series of regulations dealing with Stamps, Registration and the 
execution of decrees, and a code of rules for the better administration 
of the State (No. I of 1880) ; the last named, though nominally still 
in force, has been generally overlooked. In the Stamps regulations of 
1873 it was ordered that five per cent, of the total amount claimed by 
a plaintiff should be affixed in stamps to his petition, whereas the 
previous custom was to levy in cash a fee of ten per cent, of the 
value of the suit fixim the plaintiff and of five per cent. fix>m the 
defendant. 

The courts in the State may be grouped under three classes, 
namely (i) those deriving their authority from the Darbar; (ii) those 
established by the Governor General in Council; and (iii) others 
or interstatal ; and they will he dealt with in this order. 

Of the local or State courts, the lowest are those of the naih- 
/ict/rims, thirty-five in number; their powers are neither defined nor 
formally recognised by the Darbar, but as Assistants to the Hakims, 
these officials are permitted to relieve the latter of part of their work 
h}' trying petty cases, both civil and criminal, occurring within their 
respective charges. 

At the capital and its suburbs the Police Superintendent decides 
civil suits not exceeding Rs. 50 in value, and in criminal cases can 
sentence to one month’s imprisonment, Rs. 51 fine and twelve stripes ; 
there is no appeal against his decisions hut they can be revised by the 
Mahendraj Sabha. 

The Hakims of ziUis can dispose of civil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 in value, and pass a sentence of imprisonment up to a term 
of one year and fine up to Rs. 500 ; their oraers in suits not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 in value are final. The powers of Hakims of parganas are 
identical with those just described except that a sentence of more 
than six months’ imprisonment cannot be awarded. 

Appeals against the decisions of Hakims (except in the case of the 
Magra sila) and cases beyond their powers are heard by one of two 
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courts at the capital, namely either the Civil Court {Hdidm Blwdni) or 
the Criminal Court (Hdlcim Fcmjdd/ri\ The Judge of the former de- 
cides suits not exceeding Es. 10,000 in value, while the Faujdar can 
sentence to three years’ imprisonment, Rs. 1,000 fine and twelve stripes. 

The highest court is the Mahendraj Sabha or Judicial Council, 
consisting (at the present time) of eight members Avith His Highness 
as President. When attended by members only, it is called the Ijlds 
mamllli and, besides disposing of appeals against the orders of the 
two courts last described and of the Hdlcim of the Magra zila, it can 
itself decide suits not exceeding Rs. 15,000 in value and pass a 
sentence of seven years’ imprisonment, Rs. 5,000 fine and twenty-four 
stripes, but all its decisions are subject to the .confirmation of the 
Maharana. This same tribunal, Avlien presided over by His Highness, 
is called the Ijlds kdmil ; it deals Avith all serious and important cases, 
and is the final Conrb of Appeal. 

The above is a list of courts in the Jchdlsa area. The Darbar claims 
full jurisdiction in all the jdgir estates save those of fourteen of the 
first class nobles to Avhom limited poAvers were granted in 1878-79. The 
names of the fourteen estates ai'e Amet, Asind, Radnor, Eanera, Bari 
Sadri, Bedla, Begun, Bijolia, Dehvara, Kachola, Kanor, K'urabar, Parsoli 
and Sardargarh. In accordance with the rules of procedure (kalamban- 
di) draAvn up in 1878, these jag^rddrs can try all cases in which both 
parties are their subjects, and the Darbar exercises no interference 
beyond the hearing of appeals; but the occurrence of cases of murder, 
sat%, dacoity, highway robbery attended Avith homicide or threats of 
death, traffic in children, and uttering of base coin has to be reported ; 
and the proceedings of the jagirdar in connection therewith have to be 
submitted for the Maharana’s appi'o\’'al. The rules also define the 
procedure in cases in which one of the parties is a khdlsa subject or a 
resident of some other estate, and deal with other details. Similar 
jurisdiction Avas offered to, and declined by, the remaining first class 
nobles in 1878-79, and the result is that neither they nor any of the 
minor jdglrddrs have any flefined poAvers at all. 

It is believed, hoAvever, that all jdglrddrs of the first class and 
even some of the second, such as Dariawad, have always exercised 
civil and criminal powers Avithin the limits of their estates. The 
object of the kalambandh Avas to regulate these powers and bring the 
procedure in jagf^r court^^ into line Avith that of the State courts which 
had just been constituted, and not to confer any fresh poAvors ; and the n 
fact that certain nobles refused at the time to accept the kalamhandi 
does not necessarily imply that they ceased to have any judicial poAvers 
Avhatsoever, but only that their poAvers have never been defined. 

In the Hilly Tracts the bhumid and Girasia chieftains exercise 
full authority Avithin the limits of their respective estates,^except in 
cases of heinous crime. These latter are investigated by them, and 
the file and decision are then forwarded through the Political Superin- 
tendent and Resident to the Darbar for confirmation. 

Turning noAv to courts established by the Governor General in 
Council, mention may first be made of those having jurisdiction in 
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that portion of the State which is occupied by the Rajputana>MSlwa 
Sailway. Numerous British enactments have been extended to these 
and all the civil suits are disposed of by the Cantonment 
Magistrate of Nasirabad, who has the powers of a Court of Small 
Causes and a District Court. Criminal cases are decided either by 
an Assistant Superintendent or the Assistant Inspector General of 
the Railway Police, (who have respectively second and first class 
magisterial powers), or by the Cantonment Magistrate of Nas^bad 
(a District Magistrate), while the Commissioner of Ajmer is the 
Sessions Judge, and the Governor General’s Agent the High Court. 

In the cantonments of Kherwara and Kotra the Commandant of 
the Mewar Bhil Corps exercises, as Political Superintendent of the 
Hilly Tracts, the powers of a magistrate of the first class j and through* 
out the territory the Resident, being a Em-opean British subject, is, 
like all Political officers accredited to Native States, a Justice of the 
Peace and, for certain purposes, a District Magistrate and a Sessions 
Judge. 

There remain the interstatal courts, namely the Mewar Court 
of Vakils and the Border Courts. 

The former was established about 184'lj with the special object of 
securing justice to travellers and others, who^ suffered ^injury in tern* 
tories beyond the jurisdiction of their own chie&, and it takes cognis* 
ance only of offences against person and property which cannot be dealt 
with by any one State. It is under the supervision of the Resident 
and is composed of the Vakils in attendance on himj it is simply a 
court of equity, awarding both punishment to offenders and redress 
to the injured, and though iar from perfect, is well-adapted to the 
requirements of the country. Appeals against its decisions lie to the 
Upper Court of Vakils nt Abu, aud sentences exceeding five yeus’ 
imprisonment or awards for compensation exceeding Rs. 5,000 require 
the confirmation of the Upper Court. Tho average number of cases 
decided yearly by the Mewar Court of Vakils during the decade end* 
ing 1900-01 was thirteen, and nineteen were disposed of in 1904-05. 

Border Courts are somewhat similar to, though rougher than, the 
Courts of Vakils, but are intended only for a very rude state of 
society where tiibal quarrels, aflrays in the jungle, the lifting of* 
women and cattle, and all the blood feuds and reprisals thus generated 
have to be adjusted. They were established with the special object 
of providing a tribunal by which speedy justice might be dispensed 
, to the Bhils and Girasias inhabiting the wild country in the south 
and south-west, and are held on the borders of Mewar and Banswara, 
Dungarpur, Jodhpur, Partabgarh and Sirohi and the States under 
the Mahi Kantha Agency. The courts usually consist of the Bril^h 
officers in political charge of tho States concerned, and after hearing 
the evidence, they either dismiss the case or award compensation to 
the complainant. There is little or no attempt ^at the ^direct pumsh* 
ment of offenders. No appeal lies against decisions in which both 
officers concur j but when they differ, the cases are referred to the 
Governor General’s Agent, whose orders are fioal. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
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Finance. 

Of the revenue of the State in olden days very little is known. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Mewar under the &mous 
Sangram Singh reached the summit of its prosperity, the yearly income 
is supposed to have been ten crores of rupees or ten million sterling, 
but fcnia was more probably the 'revenue of practically the whole of 
Rajputana east and south-east of the Aravallis. About two hundred 
years later, the State had a revenue of upwards of a million sterling, 
towards which the lead and zinc mines of Jawar and Dariba contribu- 
ted three lakhs (£30,000), yet in less than half a centurjr Mewar had 
been almost annihilated and had lost some of its fairest districts, with 
the result that just before the treaty with the British Goveniment was 
concluded the annual revenue of the khdlsa or crown lands is said to 
have been no more than half a lakh of rupees. 

Such was the state of affairs when Captain Tod assumed manage- 
ment, but under his guidance the khdlsa revenue increased from about 
Rs. 4,41,000 in 1819 to nearly Rs. 8,80,000 in 1821, and the estimate 
for 1822, when he left the country, was between eleven and twelve 
InlrliH. In 1837 when the Maharana was seeking a reduction of his 
tribute, his minister handed in a statement in which the annual 
receipts were shown as about 9^ lakhs and the disbursements at more 
trlig.n llj lakhs, and in forwardmg this document to Government, the 
Political Agent remarked that the accounts had been made up for the 
nppjginTi. Again, in 1843, the revenue was reported to be 137 lakhs, 
the expenditure 16‘6, and the debts 29 lakhs, but after the tribute 
had been reduced in 1846, the finances were better managed and 
expenditure was krat within income. During the minority of 
Mii.lia.rfi.Tia. Shambhu Singh the State was so economically and success- 
fully administered by the Political Agent that by November 1865 all 
the debts had been liquidated, and the treasury contained thirty lakhs 
in the local currency (about 22^ lakhs British) or “ upwards of a year’s 
revenue.” ... 

Subsequently, the revenue increased steadily till it exceeded 
twenty-seven lakhs (British currency) in the year ending July 1888, 
n.Tiil for the four or five years precedmg the great famine of 1899-1900, 
it is said to have averaged about twenty-eight lakhs, but it has since 
declined, and the ordinary receipts in a normal year are now estimated 
at between 26 and 26J lakhs. The chief sources of revenue are, in 
Imperial currency : — ^land revenue 13’6 lakhs ; customs (including 
payments made by Government under the salt agreement of 1879) 
7"2 lakhs; the Udaipur-Chitor Railway more than 2 lakhs; tribute 
from jdgVrda/rs 1*3 lakhs ; and court-fees and fines Rs. 38,000. The 
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ordinary expenditure is believed to be about Ra. 50,000 less than the 
incouic, and the main items are : — army including police 7^ lakbs ; 
piivy purse and palace 4 lakhs ; civil and judicial statF lakhs ; 
tribute to Government 2 lakhs; Public Works department 1'8 lakhs; 
stables, elephants, camels, etc. 1'3 lakhs; charity about 1'2 lakhs; 
and the Udaipiir-Chitor Railway about a lakh. 

The above figures, it must be reniemborcd, reju'esent only the 
fiscal receipts and disbursements, that is to say the hhalm revenue and 
expenditure, and they have no claim to absolute accuracy. Leas is 
known of the finances of this IStatc than perhaps of any other m Raj- 
putana; there has been no direct inteiference in its affiui’s for many 
years, and such knowledge as we have of its I’cvenue and expenditure 
is derived from the statements received aininally from the Darb^, 
which, however, contain no details whate\er. There is little or no 
infbriiuitiun regarding the income of the iiumcixius jayirdars and 
mudjiduris, but it has leceutly been estimated at about fifty lakhs, 
and consequently the gross uiiuual revenue of the Udaipur State may 
be said to be about suvuut}-si\ lakhs ol Im^ierial rupees. 

So liir as is known, the Slate is free from debt, but a sum of about 
Rs. 1,30,000 tbeiug the balance of a loan made by Government during 
the famines of 1309-1000 and 1001-02) is due from the 6/tt6mm chief- 
tains of the Hilly Tracis, and the Liurbar has made itself responsible 
for its repayment. 

Five dittoreiit kinds of local silver coins are current in Mewar, 
namely Chitori, Udaqmri, Hhilari, iSaiiip blifilii and Ghandori, but the 
first three ai'e no longer minted. Thu rate of exchange with the 
British rupee fluctuates almost daily and depends generally on the 
export and import trade. At the present time (June 1006), in ex- 
change for one hundred British rupee.s one would gut approximately 
121 BarCip bhahi, or 127 Linton, or 120 Udaipuri, or 145 Bhilari, or 
257 Ghandori. 

The barup bhahi coins consist of the rupee, cight'anna, four-onna, 
two-anna and one-anna pieces, and are named after Mahtirana barup 
Singh. On cither side are inscriptions in Hindi, namely on the 
obver.se Ckitralciihi, Udai/upVji' — L'hUiuh iUa being the buuskrit form 
of the modern Gliilor — anil on the reverse JJust-i-Lundun, the friend of 
London. The barup bhahi is imw the .standard currency of the 
State, and the rupee is said to conluiii 135 grains of silver. 

The Ghandori cuius are named alter Ghaud Kunwai' Bai, sister of 
Maharana Bhim Singh. It is said that Bhim bingh gave away so 
much in charity that his sistci' persuaded him to Issue these coins 
of less value than the Ghitori and Udaipuri, hoping thereby to 
fliTninish the expenditure. The original Ghandori coins bore a Persian 
inscription on cither side and were current till about 1842 when 
Maharana Sarup bingh called them in and, melting them down, issued 
new ones, bearing a number of# symbols which have no signification. 
The present Ghandori coins are of the pattern just described, and the 
rupee contains only 071 grains of silver; they oi'c still used mainly 
for charitable purposes, weddings, etc. 
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The State has also its gold mohv/rs, inscribed like the Sarup Shahi 
coins above mentioned, and copper pieces (locally called dhinglct) 

of which sixteen go to the anna. , ttj • 

Mints were formerly worked at Bhilwara, Chitor^ and Udaipur, 
but the two former are now closed. The gold and silver coins are 
struck at Udaipur, and the copper pieces at Umarda, a village seven 
miles to the east. 

A full account of the coins issued by the rulers of Mewar will 
be found in Webb’s Currencies of the Hindu States of RSj- 
putana. 



CHAPTER XUI. 


Land Revenue and Tenures. 

The principal tenures in the State are joig^r, bhUlm, aaaom and 
Ichalsa, and it nas been estimated that if the territory be divided into 
131 parts, seven would be jag^r or hhUm, three aas<m and the rest 
JchMaa. 

Originally the word jchgir was applied only to lands held on con- 
dition of military service, but it has since ob^ned a wider applica- 
tion, and grants of land, whether in recognition of service of a civil or 
poUtical nature or os marks of the personal favour of the chief, have 
all been enrolled aajcigir. Hence the joLffi/rda/ra may be divided into 
two classes, namely (i) Rajputs aud (ii) others, such as Mahajans, 
Ka 3 rasths, etc. 

The Rajputs, with a few exceptions, pay a fixed annual tribute, 
called chJiatfund because it was supposed to be one-sixth of the yearly 
income of their estates, and have to serve with their contingents for 
a certain period every year. All pay naza/rana on the succession of 
a new Maharana and on certain other occasions, while most of them 
pay a fee called kaid on themselves succeeding to their estates. On 
the death of a Rajput jagvrddr, his estate immediately becomes 
hhJSXaa (i.e., reverts to the Darbar) and so remains until his son or 
successor is recognised by the Maharana, when it is again conferred 
and a fresh podM or lease is given. Lastly, an estate is not liable to 
confiscation save for some grave political offence. 

From jagirdaira other than l^jputs, the tribute above mentioned 
is not exacted, but they have to serve their chief when called on, 
and pay nazarana etc.; and if a jagirdS/r (Rajput or othenvise) have 
no son, he can adopt only with the sanction of the Darbar. 

Mention may here be made of the first class nobles, all of whom 
hold on the jSg^ tenure. Though still generally termed the SoUdi (16), 
they now number 22*, and they enjoy rights and privileges which do 
not prevail to the same extent in any other part of Rajputana. In 
dwrha/r they take rank above the heir apparent in consequence of the 
latter having attended the court of the emperor Jahangir ; and when 
one of them enters the Mahorana’s darba/r, the entire assemblage, in- 
cluding EUs Highness, rises to receive him, and the ceremonial is 
most intricate. 

Those holding on the bhvm tenure may be classed in two groups, 
namely the petty chieftains of the Kherwara and Eotra districts (or 
bhU/mata), who pay a small tribute to the Darbar and are liable to be 
called on for local service, and the bhvmiaa of other parts of Mewax, 
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who pay a nominal quit-rent (hhvm barm') and perform such services 
as watch and ward of their village, guarding the roads, escorting 
treasure etc. The hJiumids last mentioned are all Bajputs ; they pay 
no fee on succession and, so long as they do not neglect their duties, 
hold for ever. 

Land is granted on the sdsan or 7n/uafi tenure to Brahmans, 
Gosains and other priestly castes, as well as to Charans and Bhats. The 
holders neither pay tribute nor (save in the cose of what are called 
chahrana lands) perform service, but miscellaneous taxes are some- 
times recovered from them. Lastly, no land held on any of the three 
tenures above described — bhum and sasan — can be sold, 
though mortgages are not uncommon. / 

The tenure in the khfilsri or crown lands is ryotwa/ri, and the ‘i'yot 
or cultivator is generally undisturbed in his possession so long as he 
pays the land revenue (bJiog or haail). Two varieties of this tenure 
exist, namely paJckd or hdpoti, and hachcJid. The former gives the 
occupier rights of mortgage and sale, and an indestructible title to 
the land so long as he pays the assessment upon it. Even if ejected 
for non-payment or driven away by misfortune and losses,' he may 
at any time reappear and claim the inheritance of his dncestors by 
paying the revenue in arrears as well as that of those years in which 
the land remained uncultivated during his absence. Under the 
Jeachchd tenure, the occupier is little better than a tenant at will; 
the land is simply leased for cultivation and can be resumed at any 
time. 

In former days the land revenue was usually realised in kind, 
and the share of the State varied in every disti’ict, in nearly 
every village, for almost every crop, and for particular castes. The 
agriculturist bv profession always surrendered the larsrest share, while 
Bi’ahmans, Bajputs, Mahajans, and sometimes Nais, Telis and others 
were favoured. The amount appropriated by the Darbar ordinarily 
ranged from one-fourth to one-half of the produce — ^the latter being 
most common — and it was realised in one of the two following ways, 
namely by an actual division of the produce, called batai, or by 
division based on a conjectural estimate of the crop on the ground, 
known as Jcankiit. In addition, an impost called seranawaa frequently 
exacted ; it was originally one seer per maund on the Darbar’s share, 
but in some villages was as high as ten seers. Again, a money-cess 
called bardr was often leried. the amount being limited only by the 
forbearance of the revenue officials or the capability of the village to 
pay. Both these cesses appear to have been rough attempts at 
equalisation or enhancement of demand, for where the State share was 
one-fourth or one-third, they wore heavy, while where it was one-half, 
sera/na was often not taken at all. , 

Cash rates were applied to valuable crops such as sugar-cane, 
cotton, hemp and vegetables in the kharlf, and poppy and tobacco in 
the rabi, and, like rates in kind, varied greatly. 

In a system like the above, a regular settlement had no place. 
The State revenue was entirely dependent on the crops grown, the 
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amounli of land under cultivation, and the chances of the seasons. A 
remedy was from time to time attempted by a resort to the system of 
farming entire districts for fixed annual sums, but the lessees were 
mostly Darbar officials, rarely men of wealth and responsibility, and 
the 't*yob ^vas more than ever liable to oppression and exaction. The 
former was not slow to take advantage of his opportunities, ^d the 
leases generally ended in his Avithdrawal or removal, the deterioration 
of the district, and the accrual of arrears. In some parts summary 
settlements were effected for short terms with the heads of villages, but 
they either failed or were not renewed. 

The advantage of a regular settlement was continually discussed, 
and at last in 1871-72 an effort was made to cany one through. The 
cultivated area of the villages was roughly measured, and the soils 
classified in accordance with the current usage of the people. An 
average of the actual collections in each village for the previous ten 
years was in most cases adopted as the janfUl or revenue demand, and 
summary rates were fixed lor each class of soil in accordance with its 
estimated value. The arrangemont was introduced in various districts 
for terms ranging fr’oui three to ten years, but on the departure of the 
joainister, Mehta I’anna Lai, in 1874-75 the plan at once collapsed and, 
from the following year, matters reverted to their old course. 

In 1878, however, the late Maharana decided to have a regular 
settlement, and the services of Mr. A. Wingate of the Bombay Civil 
Service wei’e secured in 1879. Preliminary operations were completed 
by 1884, and the settlement was introduced for a term of twenty 
years between 1885 and 1893 in the following districts which comp^e 
all the level and best cultivated portions of the State, namely the zilo^ 
of Bhilwara, Ohitor, Ohhoti Sadri, Jahazpur, Kapasan, Mlindalgarh, 
and Sahran, the pa/rga/iias of Hurra and Bajnagar, and two 
tdhMls of the Girwa zilcb* The revenue was assessed according to the 
class and value of the soil, and the rates varied frum 1^ annas per 
acre of the worst land to Ks. 16 per acre of the best irrigated land. 
The following are the highest and lowesb rates’* pei* acre for the four 
classes of soil : — kdli irrigated Ks. 15 and Ks. 3, unimgated Ks. 6 and 
annas six j blvwri irrigated Ks. 12 and K. 1-8, unimgated Ks. 4-8 and 
three annas; ret 7 % irrigated Ks. 9 and annas nine, unimgated fifteen 
gim-ing and 1^ annas ; rati irrigated Ks. 7-8 and E- 1-14, unirrigated 
Ks. 2-4 and annas. 

These rates are on the whole lower than those formerly pevailing, 
and have been paid without difficulty. Up to the fiimine of 1899-1900 
waste land was being constantly brought under cultivation, but since 
then not only has all progress in this respect been arrested but much 
of the land previously occupied has been thrown out of cultivation, 
and the land revenue has been reduced by about ten per cent. For 
this reason and also because in some districts the period of twenty 
years has expired, a revision of Mr. Wingate*s settlement is urgently 
required, and it is hoped that it will be taken in hand shortlyt 

In the districts not settled the land revenue is realised either 


Settlement 
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^ In British ourrenoy. 
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Bi»nftTtling to the bata/i system already described or according to the 
Mghori system. The latter is applied to poppy, cotton and sugar- 
cane and IS a money rate per higha, varying with the crop sown and 
the nature of the soil. The rates per acre work out thus : poppy Rs. 3 
to Rs. 12; cotton R. 1-2 to Rs. 7-8; and sugar-cane Rs. 6-12 to 
Rs. 22-8 — all in British currency. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Miscellaneous Revenue. 

The opium revenue of the State is derived from export and Opium, 
tmnsit-duties. During the ten years ending 1890 the average annual 
revenue is said to have exceeded three lakhSi but subsequently, 
in consequence of the general depression in the opium trade and the 
fall in the price of the drug, the area under cultivation 

decreased, and the yearly revenue at the present mme is about two 
lakhs. The export duty levied by the Darbar is Rs. 60 in the local 
currency (or British Rs. 48), and the transit-duty is local Rs. 25 (or 
British Rs. 20) per chest of 140 lbs. Opium which is not fit to be 
packed in chests, and which is called sivkhoi or dry opium, is 
exported chiefly to Jodhpur, and the duty charged is Rs. 2 (local) per 
seer. Under rules issued by the Darbar in 1901-02, no opium can 
be exported from, imported into, or conveyed within the State without 
a pass or permit, but a private individual is allowed to possess and 
carry up to ten tolas for hoKid fide personal use. 

No opium can pass into British territories for export or consump* 
tion without pa^'ment of duty to the British Government, and the 
duty is at present Rs. 600 per chest for export by sea and Rs. 700 if 
intended for consumption in India. For the weighment of the opium, 
the levy of this duty, and the issue of the necessary passes, a dep6t 
was maintained at Udaipur from June 1869 to November 1883, when 
it was transferred to Chitor where it still exists. ^ The greatest 
number of chests that have passed through the scales in any one year 
was 9,873 in 1875-76, and the smallest number 1,907 in 1902-03. 

The yeai'ly average for the decade ending 1890-91 was 5,502 chests, 
namely 5,371 for export, 87 for consumption in Indio, and 44 fceeoS 
duty; while the annual average for the succeeding ten years was 3,845 
chests, namely 3,602 for export, 171 for consumption in India, and 72 
free of duty. The duty realised yearly by the Government of udia 
during these two periods averaged 35'4 and 21*8 lakhs respectively. 

In the year 1905-06, 2,480 chests were weighed at the Chitor srales 
(2,405 for export, 38J for consumption in India, and 36J duty-free) 
and the duty paid on them amounted to Rs. 14,70,250. ^ 

The only revenue which the Darbar derives from salt is what it Salt, 
receives from the Government of India. Formerly a certain amount of 
earth-salt, known as Jeka/ri^ used to be made in parts of the ^_at^ 
but by the agreement of 1879 the manufacture of salt was prohibitM 
throughout Mewar, and transit-duty on that commodity was abolished. 

As compensation for loss of revenue and for charges incurred in pre- 
venting the reopening of the suppressed works, the Darbar reemves 
annually from Government a sum of Rs. 2,04,150 (of wmch 
Rs, 2,700 are handed over to certain jdgJ^d/rs and others) and 1,000 
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maunds of salt, free of all charges, for the use of the Mahaiana. The 
salt consumed in the State is imported from the well-known sources 
of Sambhar and Fachbhadro. 

Excise. The excise revenue is derived from country liquor and drugs, and 

consists of duty and license-fees for preparation or vend ; it is said to 
amount to about Ks. 16,000 a year. 

Liquor. Country liquor is prepared by distillation from the malma flower, 

molasses, and other forms of unreflned sugar. At the capital a duty 
of Rs. 2-9 is levied on every 3 maunds 5 seers of maJiud flowers 
made into liquor, and no country liquor can be manufactured or sold 
without a license from the Darbar. In the districts the right of 
manufacture and sale is leased for a year or term of years to a con- 
tractor, from whom a fixed sum is recovered by instalments. There 
is little or no demand for foreign liquor which, moreover, is sold only 
at the capital and by a single firm. No license-fee has so far been 
exacted, and the number of bottles imported yearly is said to vary 
between fifteen and twenty-five dozen. 

Drugs. The drugs in use are those derived from the hemp plant, such as 

ga/nQa and lihamg, and they can only be sold by holders of licenses. 
The fees at the capital vary from B, 1-9 to Bs. 17-13 monthly. The 
duty on gdnja is half a seer per maund or one-fourth of a seer per 
bundle of 25 lbs., while that on blumg is two seers per maund. A 
small tax called pavcima is also levied on these drugs. 

Stamps. Judicial stamps were first introduced in the State in 1873; the 

revenue fluctuates with the nature of the seasons, which encourage or 
discourage litigation, according as they are good or bad, and is 
reported to be about Bs. 25,000 (British currency) in an ordinary 
year. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Public Wobks. 

The Public Works department consists of an Engineer, two sur- 
veyors and five overseers. Of the latter, one has his headquarters at 
the capital, another at the Jai Samand lake, and the remaining three 
are in local charge of works in the Chitor, Jahazpur and Sahmn zilaa. 
The duties of the department are to look after all State buildings, 
roads, irrigation tanks and canals, to prepare plans and estimates of 
.new works, and to carry them out when sanctioned by the Maharana; 
but, as already stated in Chapter IV, the charge of most* of the 
tanks and canals has been recently transfoiTcd to the new Inigation 
department, to whom a yearly allotment of Es. 75,000 has been 
promised. 

During the ten ycai-s ending 1890-91 the average annual 
expenditure was nearlv lakhs, and during the succeeding decade 
a little more than three lakhs. Of these sums, about Rs. 70,000 
were spent on irrigation works and the balance on roads and 
buildings. Expenditure in connection with the railway has boon 
excluded as it does not concern the department. Prom 1901-02 
to 1903-04 the allotment was reduced by about half a lakh, and 
in 1904-05 the actual outlay was only Rs. 1,57,070, of which more 
tTin-n fifty-eight per cent, was spent on repairs, thirty-three per cent, 
on original works, including the completion of the electric light 
installation at the palace, and eight per cent, on establishment. 

Among the more important works carried out by the department 
during the last twenty years may be mentioned the Fateh Sugar 
which, with its fine embankment called the Connaught bandh, cost 
about 4-8 lakhs; the additions to the palace; the Victoria Hall, a 
museum for the indigenous products of Mewar which, with librmy 
and reading-room, cost about a lakh ; the Xiansdowne Hospital 
(Rs. 48,000); the Walter Hospital for women (Rs. 20,000); and 
the Central jail. 


* The Jai Samand, Piohola and Fateh 'Sagar are still under the Public Works 
department. 
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Army. 

The military force maintained by the State numbers 6,015 of all 
ranks, namely 2,549 regulars and 3,466 irregulars. 

The regular troops consist of 1,750 infantry, 560 cavalry and 239 
gunners, and they are quartered at the follo\ving places: Chitor, 
Jahazpur, Kumbhalgarh, Mandalgarh and Sarara. The infantry and 
cavalry are armed with muzzle-loading smooth-bore muskets aud 
carbines obtained many years ago from Government, and though not 
unacquainted with drill, are of no real military value. The State 
owns 128 guns of various calibres, and of these fifty-six are said to be' 
serviceable. Among them is an ingenious imitation of a mountain 
battery, consisting of six small guns (of local manufacture) which are 
carried on ponies, and are served by thirty-one gunners. The battery 
is located at Sarara, the headquarters of the Magra ziXa, and the 
guns answer their purpose in that they are portable and sufficient to 
overawe any unruly Bhil hamlets. 

The irregular troops comprise 3,000 infantry and 466 cavalry; 
they are chiefly employed on police duties in the districts, and aro 
described as an undisciplined, ill-p.aid and variously armed force. 
The total cost of the regular and irregular troops is about 6^ lakhs a 
year. 

In addition, the usual contingent of horsemen and foot-soldiers is 
supplied by the jagirddra in accordance with the aannds or agree- 
ments by which they hold, but the number that attend is not known. 
The majority of the jaglrdara are supposed to serve for three months 
every year with one horseman and two foot-soldiers for every 
Rs. 1,000 of revenue, but there is no uniformity. These feudal 
quotas are inferior even to the in-egular troops above described and, 
like them, are employed on police duties or as messengers or for 
driving game. 

The State maintains no Imperial Service troops, but has, since 
1822, contributed Rs. 12,000 yearly towards the cost of the Merwara 
Battalion (which is mentioned in Chapter X* and which is now called 
the 44th Merwara Infiintry) and, since 1841, Rs. 50,000 yearly towardj? 
the cost of the Mewar Bhil Corps. 

The latter regiment consists of eight companies (seven of Bhils, 
all belonging to the Hilly Tracts, and one chiefiy of Hindustams), and 
has a total strength of 718 of all ranks, namely six Britisli and 
sixteen Native officers, eighty non-commissioned officers, and 616 men. 
It has its headquarters at Kherwara, two companies at Kotra, and 
small detachments at Udaipur and usually at Dungarpur. The corps 


* See also Vol. I. A., Chapter XVin, Rajputana Di^kt Qvataetr (1904). 
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was raised between 1840 and 1844 with the object of weaning a semi- 
savage race from its predatory habits, giving it honourable employ- 
munt, and assisting the Darbar in preserving order. The uniform of 
the £hil sepoy of those early days was a scanty loin-cloth (he would 
wear no other); his arms a bow and arrows; and his distrust and 
suspicion were such that he would serve for daily pay only, deserting 
if that were withheld. Much good has been effected by the enter- 
tainment of these hill-men. Through the influence of those in the 
service and of the numerous pensioners, the entire Bhil population of 
these parts has been leavened with the germs of civilisation; forays 
into Gujarat and the neighboming States are less frequent than they 
used to be, and there is greater security of life and property. 

In 1844 the corps was employed at Dungarpur in suppressing an 
attempt by the ex-Maharawal of that State to set up an usurper, and 
in 1848 a detachment assisted in dislodging and expelling sundry 
gangs of Mina outlaws of Jodhpur and Sirohi that had taken refuge 
m the Aravallis, whence they issued and plundered in the plains. 
Throughout the Mutiny of 1857 the regiment remained staunch. At 
that time a squadron of Bengal Cavalry was stationed at Kherwara 
and left in a body for Nimach after endeavouring to pei-suade the 
Bhils to join it. The Bhils followed them up, killed every man and 
brought back their horses and accoutrements. A detachment subse- 
quently operated against Tantia Topi’s adherents in Banswaj'a and 
Bartabgarh, and gained the Mutiny medal. The regiment received 
its colours in 1862, and was placed under the Commander-in-Chief in 
India from the 15th Februaiy 1897, having, prior to that date, been 
directly under the Foreign Department of the Government of India 
and the Governor Generafs Agent in Bajputana. During the famines 
of 1899-1900 and 1901-02 the corps did excellent work in the Hilly 
Tracts by hunting down dacoits, patrolling the country, and keeping 
order generally. 
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Police and Jails. 

The police force proper numbers 537 of all ranks, including 
thirty-six mounted men, and is located at the capital and in the 
adjoining Uirwa district. It is armed with swords and batons, and is 
under a iSupcrmtciidont who is directly responsible to the Makaknia 
khus. In the rest of the territory, police duties are performed by 
the irregular cavalry and iiilaiitry ol the State aud the contingents 
fuinished by the Jdyirilui'n. The men are neither drilled nor tramed 
in ail}’ way, and are inditl'orently armed with country-made match- 
locks and bayonets or swords. There is no one central authority; the 
force loeateil in each district is under the iiuinediate orders ot the 
JJiikiiib thereof, and the result is a want ot cohesion and of community 
of inlorests which makes the detection of crime and the protection of 
the people a very difiicult matter. • 

iNo reliable information is available regarding the working the 
police, but the large amount ot unrejiorted and undetected crime, the 
numeruus eomjilanits ot oppression, and the constant tailure to arrest 
otteiiders or recover stolen property show th.it the lorce is far from 
etlicient, even at the ca[>ital, and uigeiitly needs reform. 

The oiil^ tribes cIussimI as criiniiiiil are the Paoris and ^loghias 
who niimbeicd 1,401) at the last census, namely taoris 44b and 
Aloghias 0.32. Up to ahuiil tw»-nty years ago they gave great trouble, 
aud Were described as protessional daeoits, possessing both arms aud 
camels, anil maturing their plans and organising their expeditions 
with a skill which cuininauded success. The Darbar has ti’om time to 
time endeavoured to control anil reclaim them by taking away their 
arms aud camels, giving them laud, bulloclts, seed, agricultural 
implements and Uikm-i adtaiices, aud by registering them and requir- 
ing them to attend a daily roll-call in their villages; and these 
measures appear to ha\e been lairl} sucecsslul. At the present tune 
there are said to be 2.S2 males on the legister, and they possess about 
1,504 acres of land which thi-y pay the ordinary laud revenue) 
nnfl 050 head of cattle. They reside m dillereut villages with other 
cultivators aud not in separate settlements, and a special oiheer is 
appointed to supervise them. 

Police duties on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway are performed by 
thirty- two men drafted from the City police above mentioned, while 
for the Rajputana-ilalwa Railway the Uoverumeut oi India maintains 
a separate force, which belongs to the Bombay establishment and fo 
under the orders of the Inspector-General ot Police of that Presi- 
dency. 

.The State possesses one Central jail (at the wpital) and small 
prisons or lockups at the headquarters of each district. 
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The Central jail was opened in May 1887, when it took the place The Cmtial 
of two small forts outside the city walls which had till then been used 
as prisons. It was placed under the superintendence of the 
Residency Surgeon in 1888, was considerably enlarged in 1899-1900, 
and now has accommodation for 468 prisoners (405 males and 53 
females). The daily average strength has varied from 402 in 1897 
to 671 ill 1902, while in 1905 it was 451. Similarly, the death-rate 
per mille of average strength has varied from 22 in 1899 to no less 
than 437 in 1900, when 203 prisoners succumbed, chiefly from 
dysentery, diarrhoea and general debility caused by the frimine; the 
death-rate in 1905 was 20 per mille. The principal industries carried 
on are the manufacture of carpets, rugs, blankets, dusters, rope, and 
a coarse cloth known as gojt, and the proflts on these monufrictures 
arc about Rs. 2,000 yearly. The cost of maintenance of the Central 
jail in 1905 was Rs. 25,262, or about Rs. 54 per prisoner. Further 
details will be found in Table No. XIII in Vol. II. B. 

Of the jails in the districts nothing is known except that, exclud- Distriot 
ing those at Chitor and Jahazpur, they are mere lockups for persons 
under trial or sentenced to short terms of imprisonment, and are 
occasionally overcrowded and generally insanitary. An old building 
in Chitor fort is used as an overflow-jail when the Central prison is full, 
and is under the charge of the Hokivi, while at Jahazpur there is a 
suitable building for the accommodation of Mewar prisoners sentenced 
by the Court of Vakils at Deoli. 



CHAPTER XVm. 
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Education. 

At the last census 40,854 persons, or four per cent, of the people 
(namely 7 '5 per cent, of the males and 0'2 per cent, of the females), 
were returned as able to read and write. Thus, in the literacy of its 
population Mewar stood sixth among the twenty States and chie&hips 
of Bajputana in 1901. Taking the population by religions, we find 
that the Jains come first with nearly 23 per cent. (43 '5 males and 
0‘5 females) literate; next the Musalmans with 7‘9 per cent. (13*5 
males and 1*5 females) ; and then the Hindus with 2*9 per cent. (5*4 
males and 0*15 females). The Animists are practically all illiterate, 
and the remaining religions are so sparsely represented that they have 
been left out of account. 

Some forty odd years ago the only schools in the State were of 
the indigenous type, such as Hindu pathshdlas and Musalman mcde- 
tahs, in which readhag, writing and a little simple aiibhiuetic were 
taught, generally in the open air. The first State school of which we 
have any knowledge was opened at the capital in January 1863 
during the minority of Maharana Shambhu Singh, and was called after 
him the Shambhuratna pdtiishala. For two years instruction was 
given only in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit, but in 1865 English 
began to be taught, and the number on the rolls in that year was 513. 
In 1877 a specisd class for the sons of Thakurs was started, but was so 
poorly attended that it was abolished in 1882. In 1885 the institution 
became a high school, affiliated to the Allahabad University, and has 
since been called the Maharana’s high school ; it has up to date passed 
fifty students for the Entrance and sixty-four for the Middle exami- 
nation of that University, in addition to six students for the Pragya 
(Sanskrit) ex amina tion of the Punjab University. The number on 
the rolls in 1905-06 was 389, and the cost of maintenance about 
Rs. 9,500. 

The next oldest school is one for girls, which was established at 
the capiM in 1866 and still exists. It was attended by 61 pupils in 
1867, 82 in 1881, 72 in 1891, 109 in 1901, and 114 in 1905-06. The 
girls are taught needlework and a little Hindi, history, geography 
and arithmetic, and the yearly expenditure is about Rs. 550. 

In the districts the Darbar paid no attention to education prior to 
1872-73 when schools were opened at Bhilwara and Ghitor; these 
were followed by a school at Eotra in 1875 and by special institutions 
for BTiila at Jawar and Rakhabh Dev in 1883, and at Bara Pal and 
Faduna in 1884. On the death of Maharana Sajjan Singh at the 
end of 1884, a sum of two lahhs (local currency) was set aside with the 
object of establishing schools and dispensanes in the^ districts, and 
the number of educational institutions increased irom sixteen in 1886 
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to twenty-five in 1891, thirty-four in 1894 and thirty-seven in 1899. 

There have been no additions since. ^ 

Besides the high and girls’ schools ah-eady described, the Darbajr 
Trniint.n.i'ng three primary vernacular schools at the capital. Two of 
them, called respectively Brahmpuii and Kushal Pal, were opened in 
1880, and the third some years later. 

The above is a brief account of the State schools in Mewar, and 
it will be seen that their number rose from seven in 1881 to twenty- 
nine in 1891 and forty-two in 1901 and at the present time. Of these 
instit’iitions^ five, including one for girls, are at the capital and the 
rest in the districts. The number of students borne on the rolls was 
about 2,100 in 1891, 3.200 in 1901 and 2,726 on the 1st April 1906. 

Between 1884 and 1894 the schools were adnimistered by a Management, 
special committee, which took considerable^ interest in its work and 
did much to encouixige education, but this arrangement ceased in 
July 1894 w'hen the management was taken over by the MdhdhmOi 
Jfc/ias, and there has been but little progi-ess since. The total State 
expenditure on education is about Bs. 24,000 yearly, of which rather 
more than one-half is derived from a cess of one anna in the rupee 
levied fi:om the agriculturists of the districts under settlement. ^ ^ 
Elsewhere a small fee of one anna per student monthly is charged, 
but the children of the poor get their education free. ^ 

The United Free Church of Scotland Mission maintains seven Private 
primary schools, mostly at the capital or in the vicinity, which are 
attended by about 212 boys and 140 girls. The branch of the Clmich 
Missionary Society at Kherwiira has three bojjs’ schools in the Hilly 
Tracts, and they are attended by about 62 pupils; there are regimen- 
tal schools at Kherwara and Kotra; and lastly, numerous private 
schools exist both at the capital and in the districts, but send in no 

returns to the Darbar. y ^ ^ 

The only secondary schools in the State are the high school at the Scoon^ry 
capital and an anglo-vernacular middle school at Bhilwiira. The 
number on the rolls on the 1st April 1906 was 436, and the daily 
average attendance during 1905-06 was 283. Thus only O'S per cent, 
of the boys of school-going age (calculated at fifteen per cent, of the 
total male population) are receiving secondary instruction. The cost 
of these tw'o institutions in 1905-06 was about Rs. 10,400. 

Including the six Mission and two regimental schools, but omit- Primary 
ting all the other private institutions (of which nothing is known), the 
State possesses forty-seven primary schools for boys, and they may be 
divided into upper (9) and lower (38). English is taught only at the 
school at Ohitor. The number of boys on the rolls of these schools 
on the 1st April 1906 was about 2,700, and the daily average atten- 
dance during 1905-06 was 1,998. Thus it may be said that, excluding 
the students in all private schools except those mamtamed by 
missionary enterprise or by the Mewar Bhil Corps, about 3*4 per 
cent, of the boys of school-going age are under primary instruction. 

The five institutions for female education are all primary, and four Female 
of them are kept up by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission education. 
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■at a cost of about Bs. 1,000 a year. The number on the rolls of the 
five schools is 254, and the daily avera|[e attendance in 1905-06 was 
T87. The percentage of gi'rls under instruction to those of school- 
going age is consequently about 0*05. Female education has made 
httle headway as social customs in regard to child maiiiages and the 
seclusion of women of the well-to-do classes hinder its growth. 

Speoial There are no special schools in the State. A normal school for 

bcWib. male teachers was started at the capital in 1885 but was closed in 
1891. The need for a good school of this kind is very great as the 
qualifications of the present teachers are inferior. 

Newspapers. only newspaper in the State is a weekly publication in Hindi, 

called the Sajjan Kvrtti Svdhdkar, of which only forty-seven copies 
are printed. It contains local news of no importance and extracts 
firom FngliHb and vernacular papers. 



CHAPTER XTX. 


Medical. 

The oldest medical institutions are of course the regimental History, 
hospitals of the Hewar Bhil Corps at Kherwara and Kotra, and they 
date from the time when the coips was raised. The firat State dis- 
pensar}* appears to have been opened at the capital in 1S62, and 
accommodation for in-patients was provided in 1864, in which year 
also a bi'anch dispensary was established at the same place. In 
1869-70 a small hospital was opened at Kherwara for the civil popula- 
tion, and was mamtained partly from a monthly grant of Rs. 40 from 
the Darbar and partly from private subscriptions. In 1877 the 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission established a dispensary at 
Udaipur city, and thus in 1881 there were seven medical institutions 
in the State, including the hospital attached to the jail. 

In the course of the next ten years the main and branch dis- 
pensaries and the Mission hospital at the capital were closed, and the 
Sajjan Hospital, the Walter Hospital for females, and the Shepherd 
Mission Hospital took their places. Several medical institutions wero 
opened in the districts, and by the end of 1891 the State possessed 
eighteen hospitals and dispensaries, including the two regimental 
hospitals and the dispensary attached to the Residency which were 
maintained by the Government of India. 

In 1894 the Sajjan Hospital was replaced by the Lansdowne 
Hospital, and the establishment of a dispensary at Mandalgarh in the 
same year, and of another for railway employees^ at the capital in 
1900 raised the total number of medical institutions in Mewar to 
twenty in 1901. There have been no additions since. Of these 
tw'enty institutions, thirteen are maintained solely by the Darbar, 
three by the Govemment of India, two partly by Government and 
partly by private subscription, one by the Mission, and one by the 
Mahuraj Gosuin of Nathdwara. Agiiin, fourteen are hospitals, having 
accommodation for 274 in-patients (213 males and 61 females), while 
the rest are dispensaries. In 1901 more than 200,000 cases were 
treated, and about 7,700 operations were performed ; the similar 
figures for 1905 were 148,579 and 6,603 respectively. Further details 
will be found in Tables Nos. XVI and XVn in Vol. II. B. 

The institutions maintained by the State, both at the capital Mnnngemcnt 
and in the districts, as well as the dispensary at Nathdwara and the andex^ndi- 
small hospital attached to the Residency, have for many years been 
under the charge of the Residency Surgeon, and the hospitals at 
Kherwara and Kotra are managed by the Medical OlHcor of the 
Mewar Bhil Corps. The Darbar spends from Rs. 22,000 to Us. 25,000 
yearly on its hospitals and dispensaries, of which sum about two- 
thii*ds represent the pay of the establishment, including allowances to 
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the Residency Surgeon for supervision, while another one-fifth or 
one-sixth is the cost of medicines. 

The following is a brief account of the three more notable institu- 
tions, all of which are at the capital : — 

The Lansdowne Hospital, as already stated, took the place of the 
old Saiian Hospital which was inferior both in accommodation and 
ventilation. It was erected in commemoration of Lord Lansdowne’s 
visit to Udaipur in November 18.91 ; the foundation-stone was laid 
on the ,5th March 1892. and the hospital was opened on the 3rd July 
1894 It is a fine building, constructed on modem scientific principles, 
and one of the best hospitals in Rajputana ; it has accommodation for 
forty-eight male and twelve female in-patients, and in 1905, 27,750 
cases (601 being those of in-patients) were treated, and 1,361 opera- 
tions were performed. 

The Walter Female Hospital takes its name firom the late Colonel 
C. K. M. Walter, who was for many years the Resident here and was 
subsequently the Governor General’s Agent in Raiputana. The foun- 
dation-stone was laid by the Countess of Dufferin on the 10th No- 
vember 1885, and the hospital was formally opened by the Maharana 
on the 24th May 1888,. It has accommodation for twenty-four in- 
patients, and in 1905, 2,015 cases (104 being those of in-patients) were 
treated, and 58 operations performed. This hospital has in the past 
been indifferently managed on more than one occasion, but is now in 
excellent hands, and much good work is being done. • 

Medical Mission work began in November 1877 when a dispen- 
sary was opened near the Dhdm Tnomdi or grain market, but as the 
accommodation was insufficient, it was moved in 1879 to a different 
quarter of the city, known as the Bhatiyama chautha. Here work 
was carried on with increasing success, but -was much hampered by 
the insanitary condition of the neighbourhood, and in 1 883 the stu- 
dents of the Missionarv Society in connection with the United Pres- 
byterian Divinity Hall in Edinburgh resolved to collect funds, 
throughout the Church generally, for the purpose of erecting a suit- 
able hospital. The sura so collected amounted to between £1,700 
and £1,800, and the present Maharana granted a site in the Bhan 
TTumdi bazar free of rent to the Mission. The hospital was opened 
by His Highness on the 28th December 1886 and, at his special re- 
quest, was called the Shepherd Mission Hospital after the^v. Dr. 
James Shepherd who has been the head of the Udaipur branch of the 
Mission since its establishment in 1877. The building, which cost 
Rs. 21,000, has a fine frontage to the bazar, and consists of an admin- 
istrative block with surgical wards and operating room behind. 
It has accommodation for sixty-four in-patients and deservedly 
enjoys the confidence of the pulilic. In 1905, 46,392 persons were 
treated, including 249 in-patients, and 1,143 operations were perform- 
ed ; the cost of maintenance in the above year was about Rs. 2,700. 

The State possesses a small lunatic asylum, constructed in 
1899-1900 outside the city in the suburb called Brabmpol. Eight 
insane persons were adniitted in 1901 and only one in 1905. Little 
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or no attempt is made to cure the patients who'are merely detained, 
fed and medically treated when sufieting from ordinary disease. As 
observed in Chapter HI, the census of 1901 showed only nineteen 
insane persons throughout the State. 

The Bhils are said to have inoculated from time immemorial un- 
der the name of kamai, the operation being done with a needle and 
a grain of dust dipped into the pock of a smallpox case. The prac- 
tice is, however, disappearing with the spread of vaccination. 

An attempt to introduce vaccination in 1860-61 failed as the 
vaccinators absconded, but a start was made in 1866 when 487 
persons were vaccinated, 308 of them successfully. Up to 1873 
operations were confined to the capital and suburbs but were then 
extended to ELherwara, and in 1881 a staff of three men successfully 
vaccinated 3,163 persons, or about two per thousand of the popu- 
lation, at a cost of Rs. 362 or an average of nearly twenty-two pies 
per successful case. In 1886-87 four Bhils wei’e instructed in vacci- 
nation, and their services were appreciated by the people who, it was 
reported, wei'e beginning to recognise the supenority of this pre- 
caution against smallpox over that usually followed by thenuelves, 
namely inoculation. About this time auo, additional vaccinators 
were entertained for work in the districts generally, and m 189U-91 
a staff of twenty men under a native Superintendent successfully 
vaccinated 13,663 persons, or more than seven per_ thousand of the 
population, at a cost of fe. 2,086 or twenty-nine pies per successful 
case. Considerable progi'ess was made during the next decade, and 
in 1898-99 as many as 23,623 persons, or nearly thirteen per thousand 
of the population, were successfully vaccinated. In subsequent years 
less actual work has been done though, oiving to the greatly reduced 
population, more than sixteen per thousand of the people were suc- 
cessfully vaccinated in 1903-04. 

In 1905-06 a staff of nineteen men successfully vaccinated 19,364 
persons, or nineteen per thousand of the inhabitants, at a cost of 
Kb. 2,014, or an average of twenty pies per case. The department 
is under the superintendence of the Residency Surgeon. Vaccination 
is nowhere compulsory and is on the whole popular. 

The system of selling quinine in pice packets at post offices was 
introduced in January 1895. These packets were at ffist supplied to 
postmasters by the Residency Surgeon, but since 1902 have been 
obtained direct &om the Aligarh jail in the United Provinces. In 
1900-01, when malar ia l fever of an exceptionally severe type pre- 
vailed, 18,120 packets of 5-grain doses were sold. Four years later 
the packets were made up into 7-grain doses, and in 1905-06 only 
2,206 were disposed o£ 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Surveys. 

The State was topographically surveyed by the Survey of India 
between 1873 and 1881, and the area as calculated in the Surveyor 
General’s Office by planimeter from the standard topogi-aphical sheets, 
is 12,690-71 square miles, excluding the two •pcvrganas of Gangapur 
(26-04 square miles) and Nandwas (36-25 square miles), which belong 
respectively to Sindhia and Holkar. 

Between 1879 and 1883 a cadasti-al survey was caiiied out with 
the plane-table in the greater portion of the khdlsa lands or those 
paying revenue direct to the Darbar. JTho area so surveyed was 
3,088,822 bighas, or 1,649,073 acres, or about 2,577 squaie miles, the 
local blgha being nearly 2,584 square yards, or rather more than one- 
half (-5338) of an acre. The settlement was inti-oduced in an area of 
about 2,000 square miles. 

In this revenue survey outside agency was employed as there were 
no trained men in the State. In the course of the operations, however, 
some twenty local men were taught to survey, but unfortunately 
they were not, it is believed, given employment by the Darbar, and 
practically no attempt has been made to keep the maps and records 
up to date. 
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Amet. — An estate in the north-west of Mewar, consisting of 
twenty-six villagesi The population fell &oiu 16,506 in 1891 to 
8 616 in 1801, or by nearly 48 per cent. The principal castes are 
Mahajans (1,410), Rajputs (1,122), Jats (679), and Brahmans (661). 
Tho annual incom© is about Es. 28,000, and a tribut© of local 
Bs. 3,415 (or about Imperial Rs. 2,700) is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who has the title 
of Rawat, and belongs to the *Chondawat sept of the Sesodia 
puts. The family claims descent from Singha or Singhji^ a grandson 
of Cbonda and consequontly a g^at-grandson of Bana I^kha (1382- 
97). Singha’s eldest son, Jagaji, was killed at Bagor in the time of 
Sanga (1508-27), and was followed by the gallant Patta who 
was slain at the Ram Pol gate of the Chitor fort fighting against 
Akbar in tl567. Patta is always mentioned as holding the estate 
of Kelwa, but his son, Kai-an Singh, received Amet frotn Rana Pratap 
Singh I. The subsequent Rawats have been: Man Singh I; Madho 
Singh; Govardhan; Dule Singh; Prithwi Singh I; Man Singh II; 
Fateh Singh; Pratap Singh; Salim Singh; Prithwi Singh II; (Jhat^ 
Singh; and Sheonath Singh. The last named is the present Rawat; 
he was born in 1869, succeeded to the estate in 1874, and was ©duca- 
ted at the Mayo College at Ajmer. _ * » 

The principal place in the estate is the small town ^of Amet, 
situated on the right bank of the Chandrabhaga river, a tributary of 
the Banas, in 25“ 18' N. and 73“ 56' E. about fifty miles north by 
north-east of Udaipur city. The town lies in a fine valley, nearly 
surrounded by hills, and is walled. Population (1901)^3,297. 

Asind, — An estate in the north of Mewar comprising seventy-two 
villages. The population fell from 21,416 in 1891 to 12,528 in 1901, 
or bv move than 41 per cent. The principal castes are O'Hara (1,837), 
Kurnhars (1,137), Brahmans (971), Mahajans (898), and ^jputs 
(894). The annual income is about Rs. 80,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 1,300 (or about Imperial Rs. 1,000) is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who has the title 
of Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the Sesodia Repute. 
The founder of this particular femily was Thakur Ajit Singh, the 
younger son of Rawat Aijun Singh of Kumbar. He^rec^ed a grant 
of the Gorkhya estate of fourteen villages from MahpaM_BMm Bingh, 
on whose behalf he signed the treaty of 1818 with the British Govern- 
ment. He was succeeded by his adopted son, Dule Smgh of Satola, 
who was given the title of Rawat, several additional villages including 

'^See pages 16 and 36 swpra. . + See pages 19-20 supra. 
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Asind, and a place among tim first class nobles. The subsequent 
Bamts have been Khuman Singh, Aijun Singh, and Banjit Singh. 
The last named is the present Bawat, was born in 1884, was adopted 
from the Kurabnr family,* succeeded to the estate in 1896, and was 
educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

The principal place in Asind is the small town of the same name, 
situated on the left bank of the Khari river, a tributary of the Banae, 
in 25“ 44' N. and 74“ 19' E. about ninety miles north-east of 
Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,237. On the opposite bank of 
the river are some temples built by Sawai Bhoj, the elacst son of Bagh 
Bao who is said to have been a descendant of the great Frithwi Baj 
Ohuuhun, the last Hindu king of Delhi (1193). The twenty-four sons 
of Btigh Bao were called Baghrawats, and were famed for their gener- 
osity and courage : they were nil killed in a fight with the Parihar . 
Bajputs in the thirteenth etmtury. Deoji, a son born to Sawai Bhoj 
by a Gujar female, i.>; .said to have been well- versed in mysteries and 
magic, besides being very strong : and his deeds form the general 
topic of the .songs among the people of these parts. The temples 
emoy a small jd/'/i/' for c-Kpcnses, and the land is cultivated b^ 
Bhopus, a clas.s of mondicsinls who greatly revere Deoji and Sawai 
Bhoj. 

BadnOP. — An estate in the north of Mewar, close to the border uf 
the British District of Merwfira, and comprising 117 villages. The 
population fell from 27,519 in 1891 to 15,242 in 1901, or by 44 per 
cent. At the last census cighly-si.\ per cent, of the inhabitants were 
Hindus, and the principal castes wen* Gujars (3,078), Juts (1,264), 
Mahajans (993), and Bhils (867). The annual income is about Bs. 
70,000, and a tribute of local Bs. 4,084 (or about Imperial Bs. 3,300) 
is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by one of the fimt class nobles who is termed 
Thakur and belongs to the Morlia sept of the Balhor Bajputs. The 
family claims descent from Dud.a, the fourth son of Bao Jodha who 
founded Jodhpur city in 1459. The Mewar branch of this family left 
Jodhpur in the sixteenth century, and the first and most di.stinguished 
of the Thakurs of Bndnor was the valiant Jai Mai who, as '*already 
mentioned, was killed during Akbar’s siege of Chitur in 1567. His 
son and successor, Mukand Das, also full in a battle agsiinst Akbar near 
Ktimbhalgarh. The subsequent 'I'liakurs have been: Manmun Das; 
Sunwal Dus who fought on several occ.'isions against Aumngzeb's 
army in Bana Baj Singh’s timu ; Jaswant Singh; Jogi Das; Jai ^ial 11; 
Jai Singh; Sultan Singh; Akhai Singh (wounded in action with Mtidho 
Bao Sindhia in the time of Buna Ari Singh II); Gaj Singh; Jet 
Singh; Jodh Singh; Fratup Singh; Kesri Singh; and Govind Singh. 
The last named is the present Thakur, who was born in 1871 and 
succeeded his grandfather in 1889. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated in 25° 50' N. and 74° 17' E. about ninety-six miles 


* See pages 19-20 supra. 
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north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,056. The town 
contains a branch post office and a vernacular school, the latter main- 
tained by the Thahur. To the north on the edge of a pond stands a 
temple to Devi, built by Bana Kumbha (1433-6S), and a little beyond 
it in the «aTnp- direction are the remains of an old fort called Bairat- 
garh. In the jungle in the vicinity tigers and bears are occasionally 
found. 

Bagor. — A. pa/rgana of the State, situated somewhat in the north 
and consisting of twenty-seven villages. Population : 12,568 in 1891, 
and 7,482 in 1901, or a decrease of 40 per cent. At the last census 
nearly ninety per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, and the 
principal castes were Jats (1,081), Brahmans (903), and Mahajans 
(672). The pa/rgcma yields a land revenue of about Rs. 18,700 a 
year, and is administered by a Hakim. 

Bagor was first given in jagw to Nath Singh, the second son of 
Hana Sangram Singh II (1710-34), and was held by his descendants 
till 1875, v/hen it was confiscated and made IchMlaa. The four 
immediate predecessors of the present chief of Udaipur, nainely 
M n.i»n,rfi.Tin.a Bardar Singh, Sarup Singh, Shambhu Singh, and Sajjan 
Singh, were all of the Bagor house. The last Maharaj of Bagor was 
Sohan Singh, who gave trouble in 1875 and was removed to Benares 
(vide page 28 supra ) ; he died a few years ago, 

'I’he headg^uarters of the pa/rgana are at the small town of the 
sarrift name which is situated on the left bank of the Kothaii river, a 
tributary of the Banas, in 25° 22^ N. and 74° 23^ B. about seventy 
miles north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,353. 

Banera. — ^An estate in the north of Mewar, consisting of one 
town (Banera) and 111 villages. The population fell from 36,804 in 
1891 to 22,800 in 1901, or by 38 per cent. The principal castes are 
Jilts (2,575), Gujars (2,351), Brahmans (1,498), Chamars (1,469), Gadris 
(1,331), Rajputs (1,219), Malis (1,210), and Chakars (1,111). The 
annual income is about 88,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 6,124 (or 
about Imperial Rs. 4,900) is paid to the Darbar. 

Banera has formed part of Mewar from very ancient times. 
Akbar took it about 1567, and it is described in the Ain-i-AJcbari 
as one of the twenty-six onahals of the sarkar of Chitor in the Subah of 
Ajmer, having an area of 58,038 bzghas and yielding an annual revenue 
of 3,296,200 dams (Rs. 82,405). During the succeeding hundred years 
it frequently changed hands, but about 1681 Bhim Singh, a younger son 
of Rani. Raj Singh I, proceeded to the court of Aurangzeb and, for 
services rendered in the Deccan, received not only the estate in jdg^ 
but the titles of Raja and of a commander of 5,000 (Pemj kasari). 
His successors were Ajab Singh ; Suraj Mai ; Sultan Singh (appointed 
governor of a small district in the Deccan by Bahadur Shah) ; Sardar 
Singh who built a fort on a hill close to Banera town in 1750 and, on 
being ousted therefirom by Raja Umed Singh of Shahpura, sought 
shelter at Udaipur where he died ; Rai Singh who recovered the fort 
with the assistance of Rana Raj Singh II, whose foudatory he then be- 
came Hamir Singh ; Bhim Singh II ; Udal Singh ; Sangram Singh; 
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Govind Siogh; and AlrTiai Singh. The last named is the present 
• Baja ; he Tras bom in 1868 and sacceeded his &ther in 1905. The 
B-nl wa of Banera enjoy certain privileges not possessed by the other 
nobles of the State. Of these the chief is the right on succession to 
have a sword sent to them with all honour at Banera, on receipt of which 
they proceed to Udaipur to be installed. On the death of Baja 
Sangiam Singh, Govind Singh was placed in possession of the estate 
by tne inhabitants vrithout the consent of the Darbar, and in 1855 the 
British Government interposed to support the authority of^ the 
Maharana, but the submission of the Bikja and his subjects obviated 
the necessity for sending a force to Banera, As a penalty for his 
contumacy, Govind Singh was compelled to proceed to Udaipur with- 
out receiving the sword of honour, and to ask for pardon, which was 
granted on payment of a fine and on execution of a written promise 
that no succession to the estate should be considered valid without the 
previous consent of the Darbar. 

Banera Town. — The chief town of the estate of the same name, 
situated in 25“ 30' N. and 74“ 41' E. about ninety miles north-east of 
Udaipur city and five miles east of Mandal station on the Baiputana- 
Malwa Bailway. Population (1901) 4,261. The town m walled and 
possesses a branch post office, while on a hill to the west, 1,903 
feet above sea-level and included within the ramparts, stand the 
fort and palace, the latter being one of the most imposing edffices in 
the State. To the south-west is a picturesque tank of considerable 
size. 

Bansi- — ^An estate in the south-east of Mewar, consisting of fifty- 
nine scattered villages. The population decreased fi-om 8,821 in 1891 
to 5,736 in 1901, or by nearly 35 per cent. The principal castes are 
Bhils (2,385), Brahmans (373), and Janwas — a low class of Hindus — 
(325). The annual income is about Bs. 24,000, and a tribute of 
local Bs. 202 (or about Imperial Bs. 160) is paid to the Darbar. 'The 
country is well-wouded and used to contam much valuable timber, 
but no attention is paid to forest conservancy, and the Bhils and 
other wild tribes carry on their malpractices almost unchecked. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles who is termed 
Bawat and belongs to the Shaktawat sept of the Sesodia Bajputs. 
Shakat Singh or Shakta, fix}m whom the sept takes its name, was the 
second son of Bana Udai Singh (1537-72), and from his younger son, 
Achal Das, this family claims descent. The first Bawat of Bansi 
appears to have been Besri Singh who received the estate from Bana 
Baj Singh I (1652-80), and he was followed by Ganga Das who is said 
to have made several daring attacks on the imperial army when 
Aurangzeb invaded the State in 1680 ; Hari Singh ; Hathi Singh ; 
Achal Das ; Fadam Singh ; Eishor Singh ; Amar Singh ; Ajit Singh ; 
Nahar Singh ; Fratap Singh ; Man Singh ; and Takht Singh. The last 
named is the present Bawat, was bom in 1879 and succeeded to the 
estate in 1887. He resides at the village of Bansi which is situated 
in 24“ 20' N. and 74“ 24' E. about forty-seven miles south-east of 
Udaipur city, and possesses a branch post office. 
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Bari Sadrl— An estate in the south-east of Mewar, comprising 
ninety-one villages. The population fell from 16,499 in 1891 to 
10,599 in 1901, or by nearly 36 per cent. The principal castes are 
Bhils (2,018), Eajputs (1,051), Mahajans (1,051), Chamars (632), 
Dhakars (593), and Brahmans (578). The annual income is about 
Es. 48,000, and a tribute of local Es. 1,024 (or about Imperial Es. 820) 
is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by the senior noble of Mewar who is a Eajput 
of the Jhala clan and is styled the Eaj of Sadri. . In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, in the time of Hana Eai Mai, one J hala Ajja 
came to Mewar from Halwad in Kathiawar, accompanied by his 
brother Sajja, and entered the service of the Eana. In 1527 he 
fought on the side of Sangram Singh I against the emperor Babar in the 
&mous battle at Khanua in Bharatpur territory, and when the Eana 
was wounded and was being carried off the field, Ajja took his place 
on his elephant and thus drew on himself the brunt of the battle. He 
did not survive the day, but his son received the fief of tiadri, the title 
of Eaj, the seat of honour next to the Eana in public assemblage, and 
the light of carrying the ensigns of Mewar and of beating his kettle- 
drums as fiir as the gate of the palace ; and these privileges are still 
enjoyed by his successors. 

The names of the latter are Singha (killed at Ghitor m 1534 
fighting against Bahadur fcihah of Gujarat) i Asa j Surthan Singh I 
who met his death during Akbar’s siege of Ghitor in 1567 ; Bida 
(slain in the battle of Haldighat in 1576, while fighting for Eana 
Pratap Singh 1) j Deda; Har Das ; Eai Singh 1 j burthan Singh 11; 
Chandra Singh ; Kirat Singh I ; Eai Singh II ; Surthan Singh III ; 
Chandan Singh ; Kirat Singh II ; Sheo Singh; Eai Singh III; and 
Dule Singh. The last named is the present Raj, was bom in 1884 
and succeeded by adoption in 1897. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated in 24° 25^ N. and 74° 29^ E. about fifty miles east 
by south-east of Udaipur city. It is smTOunded by a stone wall 
much out of repair, and possesses a branch post office and a 
conspicuously situated palace. On a hill to the south is a small fort, 
now almost in ruins. In 1901 the town contained 4,063 inhab- 
itants. _ . - . rt 

Bedla. — ^An estate situated partly near Udaipur citj’ but chiefly 
in the vicinity of Ghitor, and containing 111 villages. Population : 
23,923 in 1891 and 12,866 in 1901, or a decrease of 46 per cent. At 
the last census ninety per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, and 
the principal castes were Jats (1,489), Brahmans (1,242), Eajputs 
(915), Mahajans (876), Gujars (852), and Dangis (669). The annual 
income is about Es. 64,000, and a tribute of local Es. 5,102 (or about 
Imperial Es. 4,100) is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by the second senior noble of Mewar who is a 
Ghauhan Eajput and bears the title of Eao. The ftunily claims 
descent from the famous Prithwi Eaj, the last Hindu king of Delhi, 
and is said to have migrated to Ghitor at the end of the twelfth cen- 
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tuxy. The fiisb member of whom there is any mention is Sangram 
Singh, and he was succeeded by Fratap Singh I ; Baluji who received 
Bedla for his residence from Bana Amar Singh I ; Kam Chandra I, 
who on several occasions accompanied the heii* apparent of Mewar to 
the courts of Jahangir and Shah Jahtiii ; Sabal Singh and Sultan 
Singh, both of whom fought in the Bana’s army against Aurangzeb ; 
Bakht , Singh I ; Bam Chandra II ; Fratap Singh 11 ; Kesri Singh ; 
Bakht Singh 11 ; Takbt Sitigh ; Karan Singh ; and Nahar Singh. 
Of these, Bakht Singh II was noted for his ability and honesty, and 
for his loyalty alike to his own chief and the Supreme Government. 
TT ft brought some of the Buropean residents of ISfimach from Dungla 
to Udaipur during the Mutiny of 1857 by the order of Mahorana 
Sarup Singh, and for these services received a swoid of honour. At 
the Imperial Assemblage of 1877 he was created a Bao Bahadur and, 
a year later, a C.l.£. Karan Singh was a member of the Mahendraj 
Sabha and received the title of Bao Bahadur from the British Govern- 
ment in 1896. The present Bao is Nahar Singh, who was born in 
1895, succeeded his father in 1900, and is being educated at the 
Mayo College. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of Bedla which 
is situated in 24" 38' N. and 73° 42' E., abeub four ihiles north of 
Udaipur city and on the left bank of the Ahor river. Fopulation 
(1901) 1,222. Included in this estate and about seven miles north of 
Chitor on the right bank of the Berach river is the village ef Nagari, 
one of the most ancient places in Bajputana. It was once a large ^d 
important city, and its old name is said to have been Madhyamika. 
Several coins and a fragmentary inscription of a period anterior to the 
Christian era have been discos cred here ; the inscription is now in the 
Victoria Hall at Udaipur. There are also a couple of Buddhist stupas 
or topes, and an enclosure of huge cut blocks of stone which was 
originally a Buddhist building of some kind, but was used by Akbar 
for his elephants, and is consequently called Rdihi-ka-hu/ru. To the 
north of Kagari is a hollow tower or pyramidal column called Akbaris 
lamp and built by him when besieging Chitor. Akbar is said to have 
used it as a lamp by burning cottou-sceds soaked in oil and placed in 
a large cup attached to the apex. 

Begun. — An estate in the east of Mewaj.' consisting of one town 
(Begun) and 127 villages. The population decreased from 30,835 in 
1891 to 12,505 in 1901, or by more than 59 per cent. At the last 
census more than eighty-four per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, 
and the principal castes were Dhakars (4,021), Brahmans (1,228), 
Mahajaus (672), Chakars (631), and Balais (535). The annual income 
is about Bs. 48,000, and a tribute of local 6,532 (or about Imperial 
Bs. 5,200) is paid to the Darbar. 

The estate is held by one of the first class nobles of Mewar who 
is termed Bawat Sawai and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the 
Sesodia Bajputs. The firat to receive the estate was Govind Das, who 
was the son of Bawat Khcngarji of Salumbar and is said to have been 
killed in an engagement with Mirza Shahrukh, one of Akbar's generals, 
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near Jilwad (now in the Nimach district of Gwalior). His successors 
were Mcgh Singh I, who defeated the imperial army under Mahahat 
Khun at Untula ; Raj Singh ; Maha Singh I ; Kushal Singh ; Bhopal 
Singh; Allaji; Aniip Singh I: H.in Singh; Devi Singh; Megh 
Singh II; Maha Singh II; Kishor Singh: Megh Singh III; and 
Anfip Singh II. 

> It would seem that the estate was mortgaged to Sindhia for 
the payment of a war-exaction at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and that he declined to give it up, although the debt had been 
liquidated twice over. Maha Singh II appealed to the Political 
Agent jfor aid in recovering his patrimony and at length, becoming 
tired of the endless delays, took the law into his own hands and drove 
out the Marathas. It was necessary for form’s sake to punish this act, 
and accordingly Begun was resumed by the Darbar, but, os Sindhia 
was unable to substantiate his claim to the place, it was shortly after 
restored to the Rawat by Captain Tod in 1822. A couple of years 
later, Maha Singh gave up the estate to his son, Kishor Singh, and 
became a religious mendicant at the shrines of Nathdwara and Kan- 
kroli, but when Kishor Singh was, for some unknown reason, murdered 
in cold blood by a Brahman in 1839, he resumed management and 
lived till 1866, when he was succeeded by Megh Singh HI. The 
present Rawat Sawai (Anup Singh) was bom in 1889 and succeeded 
his father in 1905. Included in the estate is the village of Menal, 
formerly called Mahanal or the great chasm. It possesses a monastery 
and Sivaitc temple constructed, according to the inscriptions they 
bear, in 1169 by Bhav Brahm, Sadhu; also a palace and temple 
built a year earlier by the wife of the famous Frithwi Raj Chauhan 
whose name was Suhav Devi alias Ruthi Rani (the testv queen). 
[H. Cousens, Progress Report of the Archceological Swrvey of 
Western India for the year ending 30th June 1905]. 

BegQn Town.— The headquarters of the estate of the same name, 
situated in 24° 59' M. and 75° 1' E., about ninety miles east by north- 
east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 3,625. The town is 1,383 
feet above the sea and possesses a picturesque palace, a fairly strong 
fort and a branch post office. 

Bhainsrorgarh. — An estate in the extreme east of Mewar, con- 
sisting of 127 villages and held by one of the first class nobles who is 
termed Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the Sesodia 
Rajputs. Population ; — 23,500 in 1891, and 12,270 in 1901, or a 
decrease since 1891 of 48 per cent. At the last census eighty per cent, 
of the inhabitants were Hindus, and the principal castes were Dhakars 
(1,612), Bhils (1,509), Mahajaus (1,369), Brahmans (1,250), Ohamars 
(934), and Gosains (703). The annual income is about Rs. 80,000, and 
a tribute of local Rs. 7,502 (or about Imperial Rs. 6,000) is paid to the 
Darbar. 

The estate was granted b}' Rana Jngat Singh II to Lai Singh, 
the second son of Rawat Kesri Singh of Salumbar, in 1741 and has 
since been held by Man Singh; Raghunath Singh; Amar Singh; 
Bhim Singh ; Pratap Singh ; and Indar Singh. The last named is the 
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present !^wat; he Tfas born in 1875 and succeeded his father in 
1897. 

The principal place in Bhainsrorgarh is the village of the same 
name which is picturesquely situated at the confluence of the Bamani 
and Ohambal rivers in 24“ 58' N. and 75“ 34' E., about 120 miles east 
by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,594. ^ According 
to Tod, it takes its name after a merchant called Bhainsa and a • 
Banjora or carrier called Bora, and was built to protect caravans. 
Others say that the village and fort were constructed by, and named 
after, a Mahajan called Bhainsa Sah, who was probably a servant 
of the Chauhan kings who ruled over Sambhar and Ajmer The fort 
stands on a lofty rock and overlooks the sole passage which exists for 
many miles across the Chambal. The summit of the Bawat s palace is 
160 feet above the river, the water level of which is 1,009 feet above 
the sea. 

The place was taken by Alii-url-din about 1303, but was subse- 
quently recovered by the Bana and given in jaglr to a Hara Bajput 
named Dowa or Deoraj, whose daughter was married to Ari Singh, the 
son of Bana Lakshman Singh. Ari Singh assisted his father-in-law in 
reducing the Minas and establishing his authority in the territoiy to 
the north, now called Bundi. In the fifteenth centur}' it formed part 
of the estate of Suraj IMal, a grand.son of Bana Mokal, but he was dis- 
possessed by Prithw'i Baj, son of Bana Bai Mai. Later on, it was 
given to ^hakat Singh, a younger son of Bana Udai Singh, and 
remained with his family for some three generations ; .and finally in 
1741 it was included in the e.state then conferred on Liil Singh. 

Barolli At Barolli, a wild and romantic spot three miles north- 

east of Bhainsrorgarh, is a group of Hindu temples which Fergusson 
considered the most perfect of their age he had iu(*t with in this part 
of the country and, in their own peculiar style, perhap.s as beautiful as 
anything in India. These buildings are believed to belong to the 
eighth or ninth, or possibly the tenth century, but no certain date can 
be assigned. There are, it is true, a couple of inscriptions on the 
Qhateshwar temple, one of which is dated 925, but neither refer to its 
construction. The principal temple is the one just mentioned^; its 
base is nearly plain, being only ornamented with three great niches 
filled with sculptured groups of considerable merit, and all referring 
to the worship of Siva. Above this the spire (sikhfiva) rises to a height 
of fifty-eight feet from the ground, covered with the most elaborate 
detail and yet so well kept down as not to interfere with the mam 
outline of the building. Instead of the astylar enclosed porch or 
memdap, it has a' pillared portico of great elegance, whose roof re^hes 
more than half-way up tho temple and is sculptured with a richness 
and complexity of design almost unrivalled, even in those days of 
patient prodigality of labour. Internally the roof is more elaborately 
carved than the exterior; it consists of a square within the entablature 
of about 12i feet, the cornera of which are cut off by four slabs placed 
diagonally to each other, so as to reduce it to a square of about nme 
feet. This operation is again repeated, and the square becomes a 
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little less than one-half of the original one, or about six feet, and this 
opening is closed by one slab, pierced "with a quatrefoil trefoiled— to 
borrow a term from Gothic architecture — the whole depth of the roof 
being about throe feet. It is one of the most elaborate as well as most 
beautiful specimens of the Hindu mode of roofing to be seen any- 
where. 

Other objects of interest here ai’e : a detached porch called the 
Singar Chaori or nuptial hall of Baja Hun; the shrines of Ganesh and 
Narad ; two pillars, one erect and the other prostrate, ivhich probamy 
supported a toran or trilithon; the shrine of Asht Mata; and the 
shrine of the Tri-muiiti or Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 
Outside the enclosure in which these buildings ai'e found is a reservoir 
or kwnd with a miniature temple in the middle, and surrounded by 
small slmnes in one of which is a figure of Vishnu, reposing on the 
Scsih Shay y a (or bed of the seiyent), which Fergusson thought the 
most beautiful piece of purely Hindu sculpture he had ever seen. The 
big temple and nuptial hall ai’e in an excellent state of preservation 
and some of the smaller shrinos are faii’ly so, though the figures inside 
have been genenilly mutilati‘d. In carving and aiijistic^ conception 
there is nothing in Mewfir to equal this group of buildings except 
perhaps the Sas Bahu temple at Nagda near Udaipur city. 

[ J. Tod, Annals and antiquities of RdQOStha/n^ Vol, II, 
pages 704-13, (1832); J. Fergusson, Picturesque illustrations of 
ancient architeclvA'c^ (1848), and History of Indian and eastern 
architectmre, pages 449-51, (1899).] 

Bliilwara. — A zila or district of the State situated somewhat in 
the north and north-east and containing two towns ( Bhilwara and Pur) 
and 205 villages. The population fell from 96,443 in 1891 to 66,565 in 
1901, or by nearly 31 per cent. At the last census about eighty-seven 
per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, and the principal castes were 
Mahajans (6,843), Jats (6,411), Brahmans (6,151), Gujara (4,730), 
Gadris (3,503). Balais (3,023), Rajputs (2,850), Ohakars (2,737), 
Eumhurs (2,529), and Malis (2,463). 

The district is divided into two lahsils, Bhilwaia and Mdndal, 
each under a naib-hakim. A revenue settlement was introduced in 
1886 for a term of twenty years and is to be extended for a further 
period ; the receipts from the land average about Rs. 89,000 yearly. 
Garnets are found at several places. 

Bhilwara Town. — The headquarters of the zila of the same name, 
situated in 25® 21' N. and 74® 39' E. about eighty miles north-east 
of Udaipur city and half a mile east of the Bhilwara station^ on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population increased firom 8,175 in 1881 
to 10,343 in 1891 and 10,346 in 1901. Nearly seventy-five per cent, 
of the inhabitants are Hindus, and sixteen per cent. Musalmans. 

The to'wn, Tod relates, was completely deserted at the close of the 
Pindari war in 1818, bur. in more peacefol times it rapidly rose from 
ruin and in a few months contained 1,200 houses, a number which 
had increased to 2,700 in 1822, Bishop Heber visited the place in 
182.5 and wrote : — “ It is a large town without any splendid buildings, 
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bat with a number of neat houses, four long bazars and a greater ap- 
pearance of trade, industry and moderate but widely diffused wealth 
and comfort than I had seen since I lefb Delhi. The streets were fuU 
of hackeries laden with com and flour, the shops stored with all kinds 
of woollon, felt, cotton and hardware goods, and the neatness of the 
workmanship in iron far surpassed what I should have expected to see. 
Here too everybody was full of Capt. Tod’s praise. The place had 
been entirely ruined by Jamshid Khan and deserted by all its inhabit- 
ants when Tod pciauaded the Rana to adopt measures for encouraging 
the owners of land to return and foreign merchants to settle ; he 
himself dmw up a code of regulations for them, obtained them an 
immunity from taxes for a certain number of years and sent them 
patterns of different articles of English manufacture for their imitation 
He also gave money liberally to the beautifying of their town. In 
short, as one of the merchants who c.allcd on me said, ‘It ought to 
be called Torhjnnj, but there is no need for we shall never forget 
him.’ Such praise as this from people who had no further hopes of 
seeing or receiving any benefit from him is indeed of sterling 
value.” 

Bhilwara is still an important trade centre, and has long been 
noted for the excellence .and durability of its tinned utensils which ai'e 
largely exported. A ginning factory and cotton-press, the property of 
the Darbar, give employment to about 600 hands daily during the 
working season, .and the average ye.ai'ly out-turn is about 12,000 bales 
of cotton and wool. There was formerly a mint here ; it is not kno^vn 
when it was first workt'd but probably in the time of Shah Alam, as 
the rupee and the old paifid beai his name. The coins are called 
Bhilari, are still current in parts of the State, and were till quite 
recently largely in circulation in Sirohi. The mint was closed prior 
to 1870. The town possesses a combined post and telegraph office, a 
travellers’ bungalow, an anglo-vcrnacular middle school, a primary 
school for girls (kept up by the United Free Church Mission), and a 
hospital with accommodation for twenty in-patients. 

Mandal. — A tahsil of the Bhilwara sila and the headquarters 
thereof. The small town is situated in 25° 27' N. and 74° 35' 
E. about nine miles north-west of Bhilwara and four miles south 
by south-west of Mandal station on the Kajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901) 3,978. The place possesses a bninch post office and 
a primary vernacular school. Immediately to the north is a fine arti- 
ficial tank, said to be of great age, and on its embankment are the 
remains of some buildings constructed by Akbor after he had taken 
Ohitor in 1567. To the south is a large chhatri erected to the 
memory of Jagnnnath Kachwaha, the younger son of Raja Bahar Mai 
of Amber, Avho died here about 1610. Mandal was occupied by im- 
perial troops under prince Faiavez and Mahabat Khan in the time of 
Jaha>agir, but was restored to the Rana on his tendering his submission 
to the emperor in 1614. Subsequently it changed hands more than 
once, and at the end of the seventeenth century was given by 
Aurangzeb in jdrfJr to Kri.shu.a .Singh, son of die Rfithor Thakur of 
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J 11111:1 (ill thu Ajmer District), but Bana Amar Singh II resumed 
pubbes&ion about 1706, and it has since been held by his descendants. 

Pup. — A town in the Bhihvara zila, situated in 25° 18' N. and 
7-1' 33' E. about seventy-two miles north-east of Udaipur city and 
.seven miles south-west of Bhihvara station on the Rajputana-Millwa 
Railway. Population (1901) 4,498, as compared with 0,800 in 1891. 
Fur is one of the oldest towns, in Mewar and, according to tradition, 
dates from a period anterior to Vikramaditya. The Forwal Mahajans 
are said to take their name from the place. A little gunpowder is 
manufactured here, and garnets are found in an isolated hill about a 
mile to the east. The Darbar maintains a primary vernacular school. 

B hlnda p. — ^An estate in the southern half of Mewar, consisting of 
one town (Bhindar) and 101 villages held by one of the first class 
nobles who has the title of Maharaj and is the head of the Shaktawat 
sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. The population fell from 24,899 in 1891 
to 13,097 in 1901, or by more than 47 per cent. The principal castes 
are Mahajans (1,760), Jats (1,461), Brahmans (1,389), and Minas (741). 
The annual income is about Rs. 48,000. and a tribute of local 
Rs. 4,002 (or about Imperial Rs. 3,200) is paid to the Dai'bar. 

The family takes its name from Shakat Singh or Shakta, the 
second son of Rana Udai Singh and the first Maharaj of Bhindar. 
His successors have been Bbanji ; Puran Mai ; Sabal Singh ; Mohkam 
Singh 1, who fought against Aurangzeb’s army and captured one of 
the imperial standai'ds ; Amar Singh ; Jet Singh ; timed Singh ; 
Kushal Singh ; Mohkam Singh II ; Znrawar Singh ; Hamir Singh ; 
Madan Singh ; Kesri Singh ; and Madho Singh. The last named is 
the present Mahai-aj, was born in 1893, succeeded his fiither in 1900, 
and is being educated at the Mayo College. In former times the 
chieftains of Bhlndax coined copper money, though not with the 
sanction of the Darbar. The corns were known as Bhindarya paisa 
and are said to have been first issued by Zorawar Singh about one 
hundred years ago. 

B hindar Town. — The principal place in the estate of the same 
name, situated in 24° 30' N. and 74° 11' E, about thirty- two miles 
east by south-east of Udaipur city. The town, which is walled and 
surrounded by a ditch, contained 5,172 inhabitants in 1901 against 
6,790 in 1891. There is a branch post ofiice here. 

Bijolia. — An estate in the oast of Mewar, consisting of eighty- 
three villages held by one of the firat class nobles who is a Fonwar 
Rajput and has the title of Rao Sawai. The population fell from 
14,949 in 1891 to 7,673 in 1901, or by neai-ly 49 per cent. The prin- 
cipal castes are Dhakars (2,118), Bhils (700), Brahmans (549), and 
Mahajans (505). The annual income is about Rs. 57,000, and a tribute 
of local Rs. 3,576 (or about Impciial Rs. 2,860) is paid to the Darbar. 

The ancestors of this fiimily were oiiginally ^os of Jagner near 
Bayana in the Bharaf^ur State. Roo Asoka minted to Mewar in 
the time of Rana Sanga (1508-27) and received the estate. His 
successors were Sujan Singh ; Mamar Singh ; Dungar Singh ; Shubh 
Karan I ; Keshava Das I, who was killed fighting for Rana Am ar 
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Singh against Jahangir’s army; Indra Bhau ; Bairi Sal, the brother- 
in-law of BaJuL Baj Singh I for whom he fought against Aurangzeb’s 
troops and was wounded; Duijan Sal; Vikramaditya; Mandhata; 
Shubh Koran II, who was wounded in the battle of Ujjain in 1769 
and received the title of Sawai; Kesliava Das 11, in whose time 
Bijolia was occupied by the Marathos, but he ousted them and 
regained possession ; Sheo Singh ; Govind Singh ; and Kishan Singh. 
The last named is the present Bao Sawai, was bom in 1809 aud 
succeeded his hither in 1895. 

The principal place in the estate is the village of the same name, 
situated in 25 10' N. and 75 20' E., close to the Bundi boixler and 
about 112 miles north-cast of Udaipur city. The ancient name of 
Bijolia was Vindhyavalli : it is walled and picturesquely situated on a 
plateau which is called the Upariiial. Among objects of antiquarian 
interest may be mentioned three Sivaitu temples, probably of tlic 
tenth century; a reservoir with steps called the Mandakiiil Bauri; 
Bve Jain temples dedicat(‘d to Pfirasuath; the remains of a palace; 
imd two rock inscriptions. The Jain temples, situated on rising 
ground about a mile to the south-east, were built by Mahajau Lola in 
the time of the Chauhau Baja iSomeshwar of Ajmer in 117U, and one 
of them is considered specially sacred as containing a complete small 
model of a timiplc inside it. The rock inscriptions are both dated 
1170; one gi\os the genealogy of the Chauhans of Ajmer from 
Chahuman to Someshwar (published in the Journal of Uic Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. LV), and the other is a Jain poem called 
UnnatlwkUJiar Puriin (unpublished). At 'rilusma, about three 
miles from Bijolia, arc lour temples, the ^u'incipal of which is dedicated 
to Sarweshwar (Sira) and seems to belong to the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury ; also a monastery, a ku ml nr reservoir, and a toran or triumphal 
archway — all vc-ry interesting ruins but having no inscription. 

[J. Tod, Annals anti antiquities of Rajasthan, Yol. II, pages 
743-45, (1832) ; A Cunningham, Airlajeoloyical Survey of Northern 
India, Vol. VI. (1878); and H. Cousens, Progress Repoi't of the 
Archasttlogicnl Surrey if ires/frii India for the year ending 30th 
June 1905.j 

GhhotT Sadri. — A zita or distriet in the south-east, contaiuing 
one town (Chhoti Sadri) and 209 villages. It is divided into two 
tahslls, Chhoti Sadri and Kuraj, each under a naib-haldm. Popula- 
tion: 48,060 in 1891, and 31,662 in 1901, or a decrease of 34 per cent, 
during the last decade. 'I'he principal castes are Minas (4,382), 
Chamai-s (2,420), Brahmans (2,399), Bajputs (1,893), and Mahajans 
(1,862). The district is the must fertile ol thu State, thu soil being for 
the must part black cotton; it is traversed by the Jakam river and 
possesses numerous wells. A revenue settlement was introduced in 
1893 for a term of twenty years, and the average annual receipts fr'om 
the land are ncai-ly a lakh of rupees. 

Chhoti Sadri Town, — Thu headquarters of the zila of the same 
name, situated in 24" 23' hi. and 74° 43' E. about sixty-six miles cast 
by south-east of Udaipur city. 'The population lell from 5,368 in 1891 
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to 5,050 in 1901. Tlie town is walled and possesses a branch post 
office, a vernacular prima^ school and a dispensary, 

Chitor. — A e%La or district in the eastern central portion of Mewar, 
containing one town (Ghitor) and 440 villages, and divided into^ the 
three tahails of Chitor, Kanera and Nagaoli, each of which is under a 
ouvib-hakim. Population: 1,34,067 in 1891 and 00,004 in 1901, or a 
decrease of nearly 51 per cent. The principal castes are Brahmans 
(6,890), Jats (5,580), JUahajans (5,382), Kajputs (3,601), Uhakars 
(3,579), Gujars (3,087), and Gadris (2,879). The district is traversed 
by the Berach river (a tributary of the Banas) and contains a good 
deal of black soil, but near the hills the gi-ound is red and stony. A 
revenue settlement was introduced between 1886 and 1888 for a term 
of twenty years, and the yearly land revenue is said to average about 
Es. 1,03,000. 

GhitOP Town. — The headquovlois of the sila of the same name, 
situated in 24° 53' N. and 74° 39' E. about two miles east of Chitor 
station, a junction for the Udaipur- Chitor and Eajputana-Malwa 
Eailways, and sixty-seven miles east by north-east ot Udaipur city. 
Close to the station are the Government opium scales (seepage 75 
fiiqjra), and at the station itself is a combined post and telegraph office. 
The town lies at the foot of the ivestern slope of the hill on which 
stands the celebrated fort, and in 1901 contained 7,593 inhabitants 
(including those living in the fort) os compared with 9,354 in 1891. 
Between it and the railway station is the Uambhir river, sp^ned by 
a grey limestone bridge ot ten arches said to have been built in the 
fourteenth century. The town possesses a branch post office, an anglo- 
vernaciilar primary school and a hospital with accommodation for 
twelve in-patients. There was formerly a mint here from which gold, 
silver and copper coins were issued, but it was closed some years ago. 
The emperor Akbar, after sacking the place in 1567, struck some 
rupees here and stamped on them the letters GA which are said to 
refer to the proverb Gao 'ina/rya rd pdiJ, which had its origin in the 
slaughter at Chitor. 

'The iamous fort .stands on a long narrow hill lying almost exactly 
north and south and about five hundred feet above the surrounding 
plain. Its length is about 3:^ miles aiul its greatest breadth half a mile, 
and it covoi’s an area of some 690 acres. It is difficult to ascertain the^ 
date when it was built, but tradition ascribes it to Bhim, the second of 
the Pandavas. 

The story runs that the Pandavas, having become masters of the 
whole of India, wore travelling about in search ot wealth to enable 
them to perform the ceremony of the Ecydmyd sacrifice, and Bhim 
found his way to this spot. At that lime a Jugi named Nirbhai !Nath 
was living at Gao Mukh on the hill, and a Jati at liukreshwar. Bhim 
asked the Jogi for the philosopher’s stone in his possession, and the 
latter agreed to give it to bim provided he built a tort in the course of 
the night. The terms being accepted, Bhim, partly by his own extra- 
ordinary skill and partly with the assistance of the gods, carved the 
outliuo of the hill into the form of a rampart, and only a small portion 
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on the southern side remained to be completed when the JogI request- 
ed the Jati to ci'ow like a cock (a sign of the break of day) so that 
Bhim might give up the attempt and lose the wager. The Jati com- 
plied, and Bhlm, thinking it was dawn, dashed his foot against the 
ground, thereby opening a reservoir of water still called Bhim-lat. 
Another reservoir was formed whore he rested his knee and is now 
known as Bhim-godi; the pond where the Jati cMwcd is called 
Kukreshwar kund, and the spot where Bhim placed the Mahadeo 
Ivngam, which he kept fastened to his ai’in is now maikcd by the 
Nilkanlh Mahadeo temple. 

Subsequently the place became the capital of a branch of the 
Mauryas or Mon Rajputs and was called Chitnikot after Chitrang, the 
chief of this house, whoso tank and ruined palace are still to be seen 
in the southern portion of the hill. 

As mentioned in Cha 2 >ter II, the fort was taken Jroni ^lan Singh 
Maiiiya by Biipa Kuwal lu 734, and it was the capital of the Mewar 
State* till 15(i7 when the seat of government was transferred to Udai- 
jiiir city. Chitor has been three times taken and .cacked by the 
Mii^alman kings and emjjcrors, namely (1) in 1303 by Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, who handed it over to his son Khizr Khan and called it Khizr- 
abiid after him ; (2) in 1534 by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat; and (3) in 
1507 by Akbar. 

Passing through the town, we come to the old tank called the 
Jhiili Bao, built by the wife of liana Gdai Singh, and here the ascent 
begins. The first gate is the Piltal Pol, in trout of which is a small 
square jilatform to the memory of Bagh Singh, the ancestor of the 
chiefs ot Parlabgarh, who was killed m 1534 during Bahadur Shah’s 
siege. I’he second gate is called the Bhairon Pol after Bhairon Das 
Solanki, who also fell in 1534. A little further on are the cljjiatris 
imu-king the spots where the famous Jai Mai of Radnor and his clans- 
man Kalla were killed in 1507 ; the rough inemorial-.stones ai'e kept 
eolom-ed red by the people and \«-nerated as if marking the shrine of 
some deity. The third gate or Plauuman Pol has circular bastions, 
and is called after the teiiqile of lianuman which is close by. The re- 
maining tour gates ai’O the Uaiu'sh, Jorla, Lachhman and Ram Pol, 
and opjjosite the latter is a Juiu monastery, now used as agutird-room 
and containing an inscrijition of the year 1481 which reconis the visit 
of some Jain dignitary. Passing through the Ram Pol, we come to 
the platform whore the heroic Patta, the ancestor of the Rawats of 
Ainet, met his death in 1507. 

There arc now two roads, one to the left or north and the 
other to the south. The tii-st object of interest by the latter route is 
the small but beautiful temple built in the sixteenth century by the 
usurper Baiibir and dedicated to Tulja Bhawfini, the tutelary goddess 
of the scribes. To the south is a large bastion-like structure with 
vaulted chambera called the Naulakha Bhandaj, or nine-lakh treasury, 
and a hall of massive pillars called the Nau Kotha ; and between these 
buildings is the graceful and richly carved little tcmiilo knoivn as 
Singar Chaori which contains several inscriptions, one of which tells us 
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that it was constructed in 1448 hy Bhandan Bela, son of Rana 
Kumbha’s treasurer, and dedicated to Santinath. ^This temple, though 
small, is one of the most attractive on the hill. Opposite is the 
Darhk'-ka-mahal, or palace of the Ranas, which must have been a 
spacious and lofty building but is now in ruins with only traces of 
three gates and some blue enamelling on its walls. Close by is an 
old Jain temple called the Sat-bis Dcori; it has a courtyard full of cells 
surrounding a central shrine and porch, and the domed ceiling of the 
latter is eiaborately carved. Proceeding south, we find the temple 
knmvn as Kumbh Shyam built by Rana Kumbha about 1450 and 
dedicated to the black god Krishna, generally worshipped as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, while on its southern threshold is a 
to Shamurith, which is generally ascribed to Miran Bai, wife of Bhoj 
Raj who was the eldest son of Rana Sanga. 

' We now come to the most prominent monument on the hill, 
the Jai Stambh or pillar of victory, constructed between 1442 and 
1449 bv Rana Kumbha to commemoratp his success over the combined 
armies of the Icings of Malwa and Gujamt. This tower is more than 
120 feet in height and about 30 feet in diameter at the base : a stai^ 
case passes up through its nine .storey.s, winding alternately through 
a central well and a gallery formed round it. The whole, from base- 
iiitiiit to summit, is covered with the most elaborate ornament, eitbei in 
figures, belonging to the Hindu pantheon, each carefully named, or in 
architectural scrolls and foliage, all in perfect subordination to the 
general design. Tod thought that the only thing in India to compaa-e 
with it was the Kutb Minar at Delhi which, though much higher, w^s 
of very inferior character, while Fergusson considered it to he ^ in 
infinitely better taste as an architectural object than the pillar of Trajan 
at Rome, though possibly inferior in sculpture, , i- 

To the south-west is' the MaMsatl or necropolis Avhere the earlw'v 
Ranus and their wives were cremated, and Mokaljfs temple dedicated 
to Mahadeo Samiddheshwar and repaired by Rana Mokal m 1428. 
It has a big image of Mahadeo and contains two inscriptions, one 
dated 1150 and refen-ing to Solanki Kumar Pal who came to Chitor from 
Guiarat in that year after his conquest over Anaji (or Arno), the 
Chauhan king of Ajmer, and the other dated 1428 and giving an 
account of the sis immediate predecessors of Rana Mokal. A little 
further on and adjacent to the rampart are the Gao Mukh springs and 
reservoir fed from the Hachi kund above, while in the neighbourhood 
is the temple dedicated to Kali-ka-Devi (the bloodthirsty consort of 
Siva), the oldest building standing in the fort and originaUy a_ temple 
to the sun. Still continuing south, we find the palace of Rana Ratan 
Singh and his Rani, Padmam.(the latter of whom is said to have been 
the cause of the first siege by Ala-ud-din); the remains of the palace of 
Chifcran<^ Maurya on a hill known as the Raj Tila ; and a ruined tenqile 
attributed to the Mauryas. At the extreme southern end of the fort 
is a small round hill knoivn as Ohitoria, connooted with the main hill 
by a saddleback about 150 yards long but 150 feet below the wall of 
the fort. 
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Turning now to the north, oiie passes the Bhim-lat reservoir, 
already mentioned as having its origin in an angry kick from the foot 
of Bhim Fandava ; the ancient temple of Nilkanth (the blue-throated) 
Mahadeo ; the SHraj Fol or sun-gate facing the east ; the platform 
erected to the memory of Bawat Sain Das of Salumbar, who was killed 
here during Akbar’s siege ; and the Jain tower or Eirtti Stambh, 
meaning the tower of fame. 

The building last mentioned was erected by a Bagherwal Mahajan 
named Jija in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and dedicated to 
Adinath, the first of the Jain tlrthanJem’s. It has recently been re- 
paired under the general direction of the Government of Indians it was 
in a dangerous and tottering condition. The height of the tower is 
about eighty feet, and a central staiiease winds up a square shaft 
through six storeys to a small open pavilion of very elegant design, the 
roof of which reste on twelve pillars. It is adorned with sculpture and 
mouldings from base to sunlinit, the figure of Adinath being repeated 
some hundreds of times. 

The circuit of the fort may be completed by passing the reservoir 
and palace constructed by Bana Batan Singh who was Hlled in 1303 ; 
the palace is now commonly called after Hingal Ahariya gf the Dungar- 
pur family. Other objects of interest in this direction are the temple 
dedicated to Annapurna (the Indian Ceres) in the fourteenth century; 
the Kukreshwar resei-voir and temple, both probably built with the 
fort, and the Lakhota Baai or gate at the northern extremity. A few 
Buddhist votive stHpas have been found on the hill and are now 
regarded by the people as lingama. 

[J. Tod, AnnaU omd antiqwities of RoyaMJidn, Vol. I, 1829 ; 
J. Fergusson, Picturesque Ulustfrations of ancient ai'chitectUre, 
1848, and History of Indian and eastern arcliitectv/i'e, 1899 ; 
A. Cunningham, Archceologiccd Survey of Horthem India, Vol. 
XXIII, 1887 ; J. P. Sti'atton, GJiitor and tJie Meimr family, 
Allahabad, 1896 ; and H. Cousens, Progress Reports of the Archceolo- 
giccd Survey of Western India for the years ending 30th June 
1905, and the months July 1905 to March 1906, both inclusive.] 

Delwara. — An estate in the west of Mewar, situated among the 
eastern ranges of the Aravalli hills and consisting of eighty-six 
villages held by one of the first class nobles who has the title of Baj 
Bana and is a Jhala Bajput. The population fell fi'om 30,099_ in 
1891 to 16,255 in 1901, or by nearly 46 per cent. The principal 
castes are BlLjpats (3,340), Bhils (1,861), Dangis (1,830), and Mahajans 
(1,058). The annual income is about Bs. 72,000, and a tribute 
of local Bs. 6,124 (or about Imperial Bs. 4,900) is paid to the 
Darbar. 

The family is descended from Sajja who came fi'om Bklwad in 
Kathiawar at the beginning of the sixteenth century with his brother 
Alia (see Bari Sadri). Sajja received the estate of Delwara and was 
killed in 1534 when Chitor was besieged by Bahadur Shah. His 
successors were : Jet Singh I, the father-in-law of Bana Udai Singh ; 
Man Singh I, who was killed at the battle of Haldighat in 1676; 
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Kalyaii Singh I, famous in the battles between Rana Amar Singh I 
aiicl Jahangir; Raghu Dev I, killed while fighting for Rana RSj 
Singh I asrainst Aurangzeb; Jet Singh II; Saija II; Man Singh TI; 
Kalyfin Singh II; Raghu Dev II; Saija III; Kalyan Singh III; 
Baii’i Sal ; Fateh Singh ; Zalim Singh ; and Man Singh III. The last 
named is the present Raj Rana, was bom in 1892, succeeded his 
father in 1900, and is being educated at the Mavo College. 

The principal place in the e-state is the small town of the same 
name situated in 24“ 47' N. and 73“ 44' E., fourteen miles almost 
due north of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 2,411. Tradition 
ascribes the foundation of the town to Devaditya, a son of BhogSxlitya 
who was one of the earliest chiefs of Mewar. There are three temples, 
all of the sixteenth century and called the Jain-ki-bassi. Of these, 
the first is a large handsome building dedicated to Farasnath, having 
two large mandaps in the centre, one on each side, and a chapel 
constructed of stones belonging to some more ancient building and 
containing several very old images. In the same enclosure is a small 
shrine with 126 images which were dug up a few years ago in the 
neighbourhood. The second temple is a much more ornamental one, 
dedicated to Rakhabhnath with one large central mmidap; the 
oldest part is evidently a shrine on the north, beautifnllv carved and 
originally sacred to Vishnu. The third temple is a smaller and quite 
plain one, also to Rakhabhnath. Close bv and on a hill to the^ south, 
overlooking the town, is the Rai Riina’s picturesque palace, while on a 
conical peak about 1,000 feet above the town and a great landmark 
for miles around is a temple dedicated to the goddess Rathasen or 
Rashtrasena. There is a branch post office in the town. 

Deogarh. — An estate in the north-west of Mewar, consisting of 
one touui and 181 villages held by one of the first cla.ss nobles who 
has the title of Rawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the 
Sesodia Rajputs. The population fell hum 56.531 in 1891 to 25,146 
in 1901, or bv more than 55 per cent. The principal castes aro 
Mahajans (4,029). Rajputs (2,172), Balais (1,831). Brahmans (1,675), 
Gujars (1,368), J^ats "(1,242), and Mers (1,154). The annual income is 
about Rs. 1,20,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 7,142 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 5,700) is paid to the Darbar. 

The family claims descent from Sanga, the second son of 
Singha who Avas a grand-^on of Chonda (see Amet). After Sanga 
came DudajI ; Isri Das, who was killed in 161 1 fighting against the 
imperial army under Abdallah ; Hamir Singh ; Gokal Dfe I ; Dwarka 
Das, who received Deogarh in 1692 from Rana Jai Singh II; 
Sangram Singh; Joswant Singh; Anup Singh ; Gokal Das II: Nahar 
Singh ; Ranjit Singh ; Rishan Singh ; and Bijai Singh. The last 
named is the present ^wat, was bom in 1891, succeeded by adoption 
in 1900, and is being educated at the Mayo College. 

Deogfarh Town. — ^The principal place in the estate of the same 
name, situated in 25“ 32' M. and 73“ 55' E. about sixty-eight miles 
north by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 5,384. The 
town is walled and contains a fine palace with a fort on each 
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side of it, a bmnch post office and a dharmshala for travellers. The 
place was originally inhabited by people called Baids who followed 
thagt as a profession, and a qut^er of the toiivn is still called after 
them. Three miles to the east in the village of Anjna is a monastery 
of the Natha sect of devotees, who are the gv/rUs of the Bawat of 
Deogarh; a religious £xir is held here annually. 

Devasthan. — A zUa or district situated in about the centre of 
Mewar and containing 102 villages. It is divided into six tahails — 
Ban-ka-khera, Borsana, Dhanena, Kailaspuri (or Eklingji), Harbor 
n.Ti«l Pallana — each of which is under a naib-hdkim. The population 
decreased from 41,696 in 1891 to 23,622 in 1901, or by more than 43 
per cent. The principal castes are Rajputs (3,917), BhUs (2,666), 
Mahajans (1,982), Jats (1,668), Balais (1,374), and Gujars (1,359). 
This is one of the districts in which a revenue settlement was not 
introduced ; the most interesting places in the zila are Eklingji and 
Nagda. 

Eklingji (or Kaildspv/ri). — A. small village situated in a narrow 
defile twelve miles to the north of Udaipur city. Here Bapa 
Rawal had the good fortune to meet the sage Harlta, with whose 
permission he bufit a temple to Mahadeo (worshipped here under the 
epithet of Ekling i.e. with one lingam or phallus), and by whose 
fovour, tradition adds, he captured Chitor. Subsequently Bapa became 
an ascetic (Sanyaai) and died here in the eighth century; a small 
a lin'TiA in the hamlet of Batata, about a mile to the north of Eklingji, 
marks the spot where his remains are said to have been interred. 
The temple erected by Bapa was destroyed by the Muh^mswians, 
but was rebuilt by Rana Mai as recorded in a fine inscription 
dated 1488. It is of unusual design having a double-storeyed porch 
and sanctuary, the former covered by a fiat pyramidal roof composed 
of many hundred circular knobs, and the latter roofed b^ a lofty 
tower of more than ordinary elaboration. Inside the temple is a fqur- 
&ced image of Mahadeo made of black marble. Since Bapa’s time 
the chief of Mewar has been Dfwdn or vice-regent of Eklingji imd as 
such, wW he visits the temple, supersedes the high prirat in his 
duties and performs the ceremonies. A picturesque lake li^ in the 
vicinity, and numerous other temples stand close by, that dedicated to 
Vishnu and built by Milan Bad, the wife of Bhoj Raj son of Rana 
Sanga, being of great elegance. 

Nagda (or Nagahnda ). — One of the most ancient places in 
Mewar and quite close to EklingjL It is said to have been founded 
in the seventh century by Nagaditya, an ancestor of Bapa, and it was 
for some time the capital of the Gahlots but is now in ruins. The 
principal temples are the Sas Bahu pair, supposed to belong to the 
eleventh century and dedicated to Vishnu. They are most beauti- 
fully carved a-nil adorned with artistic figures and sculpture in the 
very best taste ; indeed the one to the south has been described as a 
perfect gem of its kind and unsurpassed by any old building in Mewar, 
not excepting the Ghateshwar temple at BarollL The Jain temple 
known as Adbudji’s (or correctly adhhut, meaning wonderful or 
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curious^ is remarkable only for the great size of the images it Gon« 
saJns, the largest, that of Santinath, being 6^ feet by 4 feet. Other 
objects of interest are two small temples to Vishnu on the causeway 
across an arm of the lake, one of which is well-caiwed and has a beau- 
tiiul little tora'ifi io firont \ and the temple known as Khiinniin Bawal’s, 
which is curious as having two Toandaps or porches. Khuman was 
one of Bapa’s successors on the gaddi of Chitor, but there appear to 
have been three of this name in the eighth and ninth centuries, and it 
is not known which of them is referred to. [H. Couseas, Progress 
Report of the Archaiological Sv/rvey of Western India for the year 
ending 3Uth June 1905.J 

Gipwa, — A. enla or district situated in about the centre of the 
State and containing one toAvn (Udaipur city) and 489 villages. It 
is divided into five tah^ls — Girwa, Lasaria, Maoli, Nai and Untala — 
each of which (except Nai) is under a naib-hakim. The population 
fell ii’om 182,031 in 1891 to 124,267 in 1901, or by more than 31 per 
cent. The principal castes ai'e Brahmans (13,628 ), Mahajans (12,660), 
Bhils (11,6U7), Uangis (9,479), Kajputs (9,220), Minas (6,955), and 
Gadris (5,340). A revenue settlement was introduced in two of the 
five tahsils (Maoli and Untala) in 1888 for a period of twenty years, and 
the land revenue of the entire zila is said to average about a lakh a year. 

UdaipUF City. — The capital of the Mewar or Udaipur State and 
the headquarters of the Girwa zila, called after Bana Udai Singh who 
founded it in or about 1559. It lies in 24 35' N. and 73“ 42' E., 
near the teiminus of the Udaipur-Chitor Bailway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The city is the fifth largest in Bajputana and in 1901 had 
a population of 45,976 as compai-ed with 38,214 in 1881 and 46,693 
m 1891. At the last census more than sixty-three per cent, of the 
iuliabitants were Hindus, twenty per cent. Musalmans and nearly 
ten per cent. Jains ; and the principal castes were Brahmans (6,033), 
Mahajans (5,939), Hajputs (3,156), and Sheikhs (2,953). Christians 
numbered 160 of whom 124 were natives, and of the latter 78 were 
Presbyterians. The United Free Church Mission has had a branch 
here smee 1877, and maintains an excellent hospital and three schools 
for boys and girls. 

The picturesque situation of Udaipur forms its principal charm. 
The city stands on the slope of a low ridge, the summit of which 
is crowned by the Maharana’s palace, aud to the north and west the 
houses extend to the bank of a beautiful piece of water known as the 
Fichola lake. The view £rom the embankment across to the dark 
background of wooded hills, which close in round the western sides of 
this lake and supply the water, is as fine as anything in India. The 
city proper is surrounded by a wall with circular bastions at intervals, 
except on the west where it rests on the lake ; and the wall is further 
protected by a ditch. The principal gates are the Chand Pol at the 
north-west corner, the Hatlu Pol on the north, the Delhi gate on the 
north-east, the Suraj Pol on the east and the Eishan Pol on the south, 
all remarkable in their way as 'specimens of oi'chitectural fortification. 
Among temples may be mentioned the Jagannath iiayi-ka-mandii-. 
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built by Jagat Singh 1 in 1652 and possessing a fine porch, a lofty 
sanctuary and a large brazen image of the eagle or vehicle of Vishnu ; 
and the Jagat Saroman built by Maharana Sarup Singh just outside 
the palace about 1848. 

The manu&ctures of Udaipur are unimportant, and consist mainly 
of gold and silver embroidery, dyed and stamped cloths and muslins, 
ivory and wooden bangles, and swords, daggers and knives. The 
Central jail has accommodation for 458 prisoners and is well managed. 
The city possesses eight schools (besides several private institutions, 
regarding which there is no information), namely an auglo-vernacular 
high school (see page 82 supra), five vernacular primary schools 
for boys and two schools for girls. 01 these, three are maintained by 
the Mission and the rest by the Darbar. In the matter of medical 
institutions the place is well-supplied, having the Lansdowne Hos- 
pital, the Walter Hospital for lemales and the Shepherd Mission 
Hospital, all within the city walls, besides small hospitals attached 
to the Residency and the jail respectively and a dispensary near the 
railway station. A short account of the three large hospitals will be 
found in Chapter XIX. 

The palace is an imposing pile of buildings running north and 
south and covering a space of about 1,500 feet long by bUO leet 
at the widest part. Fergusson has described it as “ the largest in 
Rajputana, and in outline and size a good deal resembling Wmdsor ; 
but its details are bad, and when closely examined, it will not bear 
comparison with many other residences of Rajput princes,” Rut 
though the palace has been added to by almost every chief since 
1571, when the oldest portion, the Rai angan or royal couriyard, is 
said to have been built, the want of plan and the mixture of architec- 
ture do not spoil the general eiiect, and this very diversity is itself 
attractive. The following are some of the principal apartments ; the 
Bari mahal commenced about 17U4, and having an upper storey of 
marble fiincifully wrought into corbelled windows and treinsed screens, 
enclosing an open court laid out with shinibs and furnished with a 
number of handsome doors inlaid with ivoiy ; the l)il-kusha mahal, 
built by Ra^ Karan Singh II about 1620 and decorated with mirror 
work on painted and gilt background j an adjacent pavihon dating 
firom 1711 and covered with blue and gold porcelain of Chinese make, 
mixed up with some quaint Dutch porcelain tiles j the Chini-ki-chittre- 
sali, built by Sangram Singh II in 1716 and consisting of a court and 
pavilion with finely inlaid mirror work of floral patterns on a piaster 
ground, one small room being decorated entneiy with Dutch tiles, 
while the walls of another are faced with dark blue and gold tiles of 
Chinese porcelain; the Chhoti chittre-sali with its brilliant glass 
mosaics of peacocks j the Pitam Hiwas or hall of delight, decorated 
with mirrors and porcelain; the Manak mahal or palace of rubies, a 
curious compartment with a aeries of glazed niches nilcd with English 
china figures and vases of Bohemian glass; and the Chandra mahal or 
moon-palace on the top of the building and giving a lino view of the 
city and surrounding country. To the south of the above apartmenls. 
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which form the mardamcL or male portion of the palace, is a plain and 
lofty building accommodating the zaticima, and beyond again are the 
heir apparent’s house of the seventeenth century and the “ classical 
villa " called the Shambhu Niwas, built about thirty or forty years 
ago and rather out of keeping with its surroundings. „ - - 

The fichola lake is said to have been constructed by a Banjara 
at the end of the fourteenth century, and the embankment was i-aised 
by Kana Udai Bingh in 1560. The lake is about * 2 i miles long by 
li broad, has an area of over one square mile and a capacity of 418 
million cubic feet of water. In the middle stand the two islaim- 
palaces, the Jagmandir and the Jagniwas, the former built by 
Mann, Jagat Singh I (1628-52) and the latter by Jagat Smgh II 

(1734-51). , , , ■ TTi ft 

The Jagmandir is noted as the asylum of prince Khurram, after- 
wards the emperor Shah Jahan, while in revolt against his lather, 
Jahangir. Apartments were fii'St assigned him m the Bana’s pal^e, 
but as his followers little respected Bajpui prejudices, the island be- 
came his home till shortly belore his lather’s death. Here also sevm-al 
ISuropean families were lodged and hospitably entertained by Maha- 
iScirup iSingh. during the Mutiny. 'Xhe little paluce built for 
prince Khurram consists of a round tower ot yellow sandstone lined 
mside with marble slabs, three storeys in height ana crowned by a 
handsome dome. The upper apartment is cu-cular, about twenty- 
one ieet in diameter, and i^’ergusson thought it the prettmst ^oom he 
knew in India. “ its floor is inlaid with black and white marbles; 
the walls are ornamented with niches and deeoi-ated with arabesques 
ot ditferent coloured stones (m the same style as the Taj at Agra, 
though the paiteins are Hindu) and the dome is exquisitely beautiful 
in tbrm.” Other objects of interest on this island are the little mosque 
dedicated to the Muhammadan saint Madw ; a room bmlt ol twelve 
enormous slabs of maable ; and the throne sculptured from a smgle 

block of serpentme. ^ , . . r 

The Jagniwas is about 800 feet fr'om the shore and consists oi a 
collection ot smaii ajiartments, courts and gardens. The latter are 
filled ^Ylth orange, mango and other iruit-trees, forming a perlect roof 
ot evergreen foliage, broken only occasionally by a tall palm or cypress 
and vaiied by the broad-leafed plantain. ^ ■ 4 

Of these two islands Kergusson has written that the only objects 
in Europe to be compared with them ” are the Eorromean islands in 
the Lago Maggiore, but I need scarcely say then Indian rivals lose 
nothmg by the comparison— they are as superior to them as the 
JDuomo at Milan is to liuckingham Palace, indeed, i know of nothing 
that will bear comparison \Yith them anywhere.” 

Another fine lake connected by a small canal with, and lymg to 
the north ot; the Pichola is the Eateh Kagar, constructed by and ^lled 
after the present Maharana. It is ij miles long by one mile broM 
and its embankment, 2,8u0 feet long, is named after H. K. H. the 
Duke of (Jonnaught who laid the foundatxopstone in 1889. 1 he lake 

led by ti canal, tour luilefa in length, from the Ahar river, has a 
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catchment area of nine square miles and can store 558 million cubic 
feet of water. 

Among other objects of interest are the Sajjan I^iwus gardens, 
well laid out and kept up ; the Victoria iiall, a handsome building 
used as a library, reading-room and museum, in front of which stands 
a statue of Ucr late IVIajcsty ; the furtihed hill of Eklingarh (2,4(i0 
feet above the seaj about two miles to the south, containing an enor- 
mous piece of ordnance which is said to have been mounted in 17GU 
^\hen Sindhia laid siege tu L’daipiir: the Klius Udi at the .southern 
end of the Pichola lake where wild jng daily assemble to be fed ; the 
Saheli-ka-bagh or sla\e girls' garden ; and the .'Sajjangarh hill and 
palace, about e,10U teet above the si-a. close to wliicli, on the north- 
west, is the small but beautiful lake calleil JBari talao. 

[The quotations iroin ^Ir. b'ergusson are taken I'rom his I'icliir- 
csgiie iUiti^t.iutions of ancit'iit ai'clLitfctui’c, (1848).] 

Ahar. — A \illugu in the IJirwa ;t/u, situated on the banks of a 
stream el the .same name in 24 85' N. and 78 44' E. about 
tMo iiiile.^ east oi Udaipur city. It contains a small ^Iission 
school, but i.s ehieil} iioteaurlb} as posse.sMug i\u.‘ MahdsaLi or group 
oi till* cenotaphs ol the chn-ls ol -Mewar since lliey lelt (Jllitor. 
Thai ol liana Amar iSnigli 11 is ihe most eouspiciioiis, biU almost all 
are eiegaiiL strucLures. I'o the i asl are the remains oi an ancient city 
which, according to iradilmn, aas founded b} Asadit^a on the site of 
a still older place, 'laniba\ati Nagri, where dwell the 'foiiwar 
ancestors ol Vikrauiailit}a belore he obtained UjJain. 'The name 
was changed iirst to Anaiulpur .uni alierwards tu Aliar. The ruins are 
known as Dliiil kot ttbe lort ol ashes^, and lour inscriptions ol the 
tc'iith century anil a number oi coins of a still earlier date have been 
discuiei'ed ill them. Some .indent Jain leiiqjles are still to be 
traceil, and al.su the remains oi <in old Hindu temple, the outside ol 
which shows excellent caning. 

Gogunda. — An estate in the we.st ol Mewar consisting ol si leni}- 
five villages held by one ut the iirst class nobles who is styled iify and 
is a Jhala liajpiit. 'The population in liJUl miinbered 7,7UiS as com- 
pared with i8,y72 in JhSll, or a deen-.ise ol nearly 45 per cent. 'The 
piincipal castes are Rajputs tl.liOli, Rhils and ^lahajans 

(i,bbbj. 'JTie annu.d income is about R.s. 24,UUU, and a tiibute ol 
local Rs. 2,552 (or about imperial Rs. 2,U4Uj is paid to the iJarbar. 

'The family is connected with those ol Tlari badri and Helwara, and 
IS descended Iroiii Chhalai bfd, the son of Raj Raiia Man bingh TI of 
Helwaia. Uhhatar bid was killed near Uugunda lighting against the 
imperial lorces about 1(180, and his sun Kan bingu was suo.sei]uenily 
granted the estate. His Sticcessui's have been Jaswant biiighj Riuii 
biiigii ; Ajai buigh; li-uu bnigh Tl; Jaswant biiigli TT; Chnatur bid 
IT; Lid biugh; Mau bingh, Ajai biugli TT; and Liithwi bingh.^ The 
lust named is the present Ruj, was burn in T858 and succeeded on the 
death ol his brother without issue in lUUT. 

'T'hc prmcipal place in the estate is the small town ol the same 
name, situated in the Aiavalli hills 2,757 feet above the sea in 24 4(3' 
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N, and 73“ 32' E. about sixteen miles north-west of Udaipur 
city. Population (1901) 2,463. The countiy around is open and un- 
dulating, and there is a good sheet of water to the south-east. The 
climate is healthy, and the people are said to he comparatively longer- 
lived than those of the neighbourhood. About fifteen miles to the 
uortli is the highest peak of the Aravallis, 4,315 feet above the sea, 
known as the Jargo range. 

Hurra. — A pargana of Mewar, situated in the extreme north and 
consisting of 166 villages. The population fell fi:om 53,986 in 1891 
to 35,799 in 1901, or by more than 33 per cent. The principal castes 
are Gujars (4,554), Jats (4,402), Mahajans (3,295), and Brahmans 
(2,776). A revenue settlement was introduced in 1888 for a period 
of twenty years, and the average annual receipts firom the land are 
said to be about Hs. 54,000. 

The headquarters of the pa/rgana are at the small town of the 
same name, situated in 25“ 54' N. and 74“ 42' E., three miles 
from Bari station on the Bajputana-Malwa Bailway. Population 
(1901) 3,082. 

Jahazpnr. — A. zila or district in the north-east of Mewax, contain- 
ing one to^vn (Jahazpnr) and 306 villages. It is divided into two 
taJisils, Jahazpnr and Eupa, each of which is under a naih-liakivm. 
The population decreased fi:om 85,637 in 1891 to 42,150 in 1901, or by 
more than fifty per cent. According to the census tables for 1901, the 
district contained 9,122 Bhils and only three Minas (the latter all 
females), but this is obviously a mistake, for it is well known that a large 
number of Minas reside here (see page 37 supra). Other numerous 
castes are Guiars (3,950), Brahmans (3,264), Mahajans (2,993), Dhakars 
(2,657), and Bajputs (2,209). The northern portion of the zVa is included 
in the rugged tract of country known as the Mina Kheiax, which is 
under the general supervision of the Political Agent, ITaraoti and Tonk. 

Jahazpnr was taken possession of by Zalim Singh, the famous regent 
of Eotah, in 1806, but Captain Tod negotiated for its surrender and it 
was given up in 1819 ; it was managed by the Political Agent and was 
subsequently assigned in 1821 for the liquidation of the arrears of tri- 
bute to the British Government. In 1826-27 it yielded a revenue of 
Bs. 1,1 8,000 and maintained an efficient body of 400 foot and 100 horse, 
but on being restored to the Darbar, it was mismanaged and in 
1829-30 required Bs. 20,000 besides its revenue to cover expenses. A 
revenue settlement was introduced in 1892 for a term of twenty years, 
and the annual receipts from the land are said to be about Bs. 92,000. 

JabazpuF Toyyn. — The headquarters of the zila of the same name, 
situated in 25“ 37' N. and 75“ 17' E. about twelve miles south-west of 
the cantonment of Deoli. Population (1901) 3,399. The town con- 
tains a branch post office, a small jail, a vernacular primary school and 
a hospital with accommodation for ten in-patients. On a hill to the 
south stands a large and strong fort consisting of two ramparts, one 
within the other, each having a deep ditch and numerous bastions; it 
was probably one of the many forts erected by Bana, Eumbha to pro- 
tect the frontiers of Mewar. In the town is a group of temples dedi- 
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ciitcd to Sivfli flud c&illfid the JBarSih Deorfl, while between, the town end 
the fort is a mosque known as the Gaibi Pir after a Muhammadan 
saint named Gaibi who is said to have resided here in Akbar’s time. 

According to tradition, Janmejaya, grandson of Yudhisthiro, 
performed some sacrifice at this place whence it came to be called 
Yajnapur, anarae subsequently changed to Jajpur and Jahazpur. The 
town was taken by Akbar from the Sana about 156T, and seven vears 
later was given by him in jag^ to Jag Mai, a younger son of Bana 
Udai Singh, who had gone over to the imperial court in consequence 
of some disagreement with his elder brother, Bana Pratap Singh I. 
In the eighteenth century it was held for short periods by the Baja of 
Shahpura, a-Tid in 1806 it was seized by Zalim Singh, the minister of 
Kotah. who, at the intervention of the 'British Government, gave it up 
in 1819 when it was restored to the Maharana. 

Kaehola.— An estate in the north-east of Mewar, consisting of 
ninety villages held bv the Baia Dhiraj of Shahpura who belongs to the 
Ranawat sept of the Sesodia 'Baiputs. The population decreased from 
26,227 in 1891 to 12,515 in 1901, or by more than 52 per cent. The 
principal castes are Jats (1,565), Gujars (1,270), Bajputs (1,048), and 
Brahmans ( 1 ,039i The annual income is about Bs. 5O,0OO, jind a tribute 
of local Bs. 3,000 (or about Imperial Bs. 2,400) is paid to the Darbar. 

The family is descended fi:om Bana Amar Singh I, whose younger 
son, Suraj Mai, received the estate as his portion. His successor 
Suj’an Singh is said to have severed all connection with Mewar and 
proceeded to the imperial court, where he received from Shah Jahan 
in 1629 a grant out of the crown lands of Ajmer of the pa/rgama of 
Phulia (now called Shahpura). His estate in Mewar was of course 
resumed by the Bana, but appears to have been regranted about one 
hun^d years later to one of his successors, Baja Umed Singh. The 
latter, according to Tod, treacherously murdered the bhurma chief of 
Amargarh and refused to attend the summons to Udaipur, and as a 
punishment was deprived of all his lands, but he subsequently did good 
service and was killed fighting for Bana Ari Singh H against Sindhia 
at Ujjain in 1 769. The estate was restored to his son Bam Singh, and 
has been held by the subsequent Bajas of Shahpura, namely Bhim 
Singh ; Amar Singh; Madho Singh; Jagat Singh; Lachhman Singh; and 
Nahar Singh. The last named is the present Baja, was bom in 1855 
and succeeded in 1870. The Bajas of Shahpura, as jagird^s oi 
Kaehola. have to do formal service for the Maharana like the other 
great nobles of Mewar, and the imture of this service was long in dis- 
pute, but it has recently been decided that they are to send their usual 
quota of troops for three months every year to Udaipur and are them- 
selves to attend for one month at the same place every alternate year, 
generally at the Dasahra festival. _ «. • i 

The estate is administered on behalf of the Baja by an^omcial 
styled Hdhim who has his headquarters at the small town of BlMlmla, 
situated three miles east of the Banas river in 25" 24' N. and 75" 8' E., 
about a hundred miles north-east of Udaipur city and twenty south- 
east of the town of Shahpura. Population (1901) 1,146. 
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Kankroli. — estate consisting of twenty-one villages situated 
in different parts of Mewar and held by the Gosain of the Dwarka 
Dhlsh temple as a muMfi or free grant from the Mahajrana. The 
population decreased fr*om 8,294) in 1891 to 4,995 in 1901, or by nearly 
forty per cent. 

The principal place in the estate is the small to^vn of the same 
name,situated in25®4' N. and 73“ 53' E. about thirty-six miles north-east 
of Udaipur city. It contained 3,053 inhabitants in 1901. Immedia- 
tety to the north is the lake called Raj Samand (described at page 9 
sv/pra), and at one end of its embankment is the temple of Dwarka 
Dhish, one of the seven forms of Krishna. The image now in use 
there is said to be the identical one brought to Eajputana in 1669 by 
the descendants of Vallabhacharya when they left Muttra from fear of 
Auiangzeb. Rana Raj Singh I invited them to Mewar in 1671 and 
set apart the village of Asotiya (about a mile to the east) for Dwarrka- 
nath. When the inaugural ceremony of the Raj Samand was 
celebrated in 1676 the image of Dwarkanath was moved from Asotiya 
.and seated in the present temple. The Gosain of Kankroli is a des- 
cendant of the third son of Bithal Nath, eldest son of Vallabhacharya 
who lived in the sixteenth century. 

On a hill to the north-east are the remains of a large Jain 
temple said to have been built by Dayal Sah, the minister of Rana 
Raj Singh I. Its spire was pai'tly destroyed by the Marathas and 
replaced by a round tower, but it is still a picturesque ruin. 

KanOP. — An estate in the south of Mewar consisting of 110 
villages held by one of the first class nobles who is termed Rawat and 
belongs to the Sarangdevot sept of the Sesodia Rajputs. The popula- 
tion decreased from 19,952 in 1891 to 11,249 in 1901, or by more than 
43 pfer cent. The most numerous castes are Bhils (1,748), Mahajans 
(1,371), Brahmans (1,068), and Rajputs (931). The annual income is 
about Rs. 32,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 3,166 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 2,500) is paid to the Darbar. 

The family is descended from Sarangdeo, a son of Ajja who was 
the second son of Rana Lakha. Sarangdeo was succeeded by JagajI; 
Nurbad; Netaji; Bhanji; Jagannath; Man Singh; Maha Singh, who was 
killed in the battle of Hurra fighting against Mewati Ram Baz Khan 
in the time of Rmm Sangram Singh II; Sarangdeo II, ^ who was 
given the fief of Kanor; Frith wi Singh; Jagat Singh; Zalim Singh; 
Ajit Singh ; Umed Singh ; and Nahar Singh. The last named is 
the present Rawat, was born in 1859 and succeeded his father in 1884. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated in 24“ 26' N. and 74“ 16' B. about thirty-eight miles 
east by south-east of Udaipur city. It is a well-built town, 1,635 feet 
above the sea, and in 1901 contained 4,300 inhabitants. 

Enpasnn. — A zila or district in the centre of the State consisting 
of 142 villages and divided into three taJisHs, Kapasan, Akola and 
J^ma, each under a naih-haki/rn. The population decreased from 
52,335 in 1891 to 28,371 in 1901, or by 46 per cent. The principal 
cast<*s aro Jfits (5,273), Brahmans (2,820), Mahajans (2,779), Gadris 
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(2,752), and Bhils (1,290). A revenue settlement was introduced 
in 1886 for a term of twenty years, and the yearly receipts from the 
land are said to be about Ks. 1,17,000. 

The headquarters of the aiZa are at the town of Kapasan, 
situated in 24® 53' N. and 74® 19' E. about two miles north of Kapasan 
station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway and forty-five miles north-east 
of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 4,591. The place possesses a 
branch post office, a vernacular primary school and a small hospital 
with accommodation for five in-patients. To the north is a fine 
tank. 

Khamnor. — A pa/rgana situated in the west of the State 
consisting of fifty-five villages. The population fell fi:om 34,249 in 
1891 to 20,810 in 1901, or by 39 per cent. One-third of the inhabi- 
tants are Rajputs, and other numerous castes are Brahmans (2,408), 
Mahajans (2,166), and Bhfis (2,140). The land revenue of the pa/rgana 
is about Rs. 22,000 yearly, and the headquartOTS of the HcMm are at 
the village of Khamnor, situated close to the right bank of the Banas 
in 24" 55' N. and 73" 43' E., about twenty-six miles north of Udaipur 
city. 

ICheFWara. — A bhu/rndt or district held on the hhum tenure by a 
number of petty Girasia chiefbains. It is situated in the south-west of 
the State, contains one town (Kherwara cantonment) and 119 villages, 
g-Titl is said to have an area of 900 square miles. The population 
decreased fiH)m 48,163 in 1891 to 17,558 in 1901, or by no less than 
63 per cent., but it must be remembered that in 1891 the Bluls were 
not regularly counted, their number being roughly estimated^ at 
34,169. Nevertheless the district is known to have suffered terribly 
in the feTnine of 1899-1900, and the loss of population was un- 
doubtedly very great. At the last census about sixty-two per cent, 
of the inhabitants were Bhils and eleven per cent. Patels. 

The hh/Smdt is held by the Raos of Jawaa, Para and Mato and 
the Thakurs of Ghani and Thana, who enjoy between them an income 
of about Rs. 30,000 a year and pay a fixed sum yearly to the Darbm 
as tribute or quit-rent. The land revenue is collected by the Gametis 
or headmen of villages, and is generally taken in kind, the usual rate 
being about one-fourth of the produce. The district forms part of the 
Hilly Tracts of Mewar and is directly under the political supervision 
of the Commandant of the Mewar Bhil Corps, subject to the general 
control of the Resident. . , j • 

Kherwara Cantonment. — A cantonment included in the 5th or 
Mhow division of the Western Command of the Indian Army, and 
situated in 23® 59' N. and 73" 36' E. about fifty miles south of 
Udaipur. It stands in a valley 1,050 feet above the sea, and on the 
banks of a small stream called the Godavari. Population (1901) 
2,289. Kherwaxa is the headquarters of the Mewar Bhil 
(see Chapter XVI) and of the Political Superintendent of the Hilly 
Tracts of Mewax. The Church Missionary Society has had a bran^ 
here since 1881 and maintains three vernacular primaiy schools for 
boys, one in the cantonment and two in the district (at Kagdar and 
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Kalbai). Besides the regimental school and hospital, the place 
possesses a post office, a travellers’ bungalow and a hospital with 
accommodation for ten in-patients, which is kept up partly by Govern- 
ment and partly from private subscriptions. There is also a church 
(All Saints’), built of the dull green serpentine stone found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Eotharia. — ^An estate in the west of Mewar consisting of eighly- 
one villages held by one of the first class nobles who is termed il^wat 
and belongs to the Chauhan clan of Rajputs. The population 
decreased from 15,364 in 1891 to 8,063 in 1901, or by more than 47 
per cent. The principal castes are Rajputs (1,358), Brahmans (749), 
Bala^ (632), Jats (630), and Ghakaxs (627). The annual income is 
about 1^. 32,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 1,502 (or about Imperial 
Rs. 1,200) is paid to the Darbar. 

The founder of the family was Manik Chand who fought for Rana 
Sanga against Babar in 1527 ; he is said to have attacked the latter’s 
vanguard and carried away the advanced tents which he presented to 
the Raua, since when the use of red tents by the chiefr of Mewax has 
been current. His successors were Saxang Deo; Jai Pal; EMnji 
(killed at the siege of Chitor in 1567) ; Tattax Singh ; Dharmangad ; 
Sabib Singh, described as a gallant soldier in the time of Rinas 
Fratap and Annar Singh ; Frithwi Raj ; Rnkmangad, who fought for 
Rana Raj Singh against Aurangzeb ; Udai Bhan ; Deo Bhan ; Budh 
Singh; Fateh Singh; Bijai Singh; Mohkam Singh; Jodh Singh; 
Sangram Singh ; Kesri Singh ; and Jawan Singh. The last named 
is the present ^wat, was bom in 1886 and succeeded by adoption 
in 1888. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated on the right bank of the Banas in 24° 58' N. and 
73° 52' E,, about thirty miles north by north-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 1,586. 

Kotra. — A bhllmat or district held on the hhv/m tenure by some 
petty Girasia chieftains. It is situated in the south-west of the State, 
non tains one town (Kotra cantonment) and 242 villages, and is said 
to have an area of 650 square miles. The population decreased from 
21,631 in 1891 to 17,641 in 1901, or by about eighteen per cent., but 
the figures for 1891 are unreliable and the decrease was probably 
greater. At the last census sixty-eight per cent, of the inhabitant 
were Bhils and nine per cent. Rajput. 

The bhv/mdt is held by the Raos of Jura and Oghna and the 
Ranna of Panarwa, who enjoy between them an income of about 
Rs. 20,000 a year and pay a small sum aimually to the Darbar as 
tribute or quit-rent. The district forms part of the Hilly Tracts of 
Mewax and is directly under the political supervision of the second in 
command of the Mewax Bhil Corps, subject to the general control of 
the Political Superintendent at ^lerwaxa, whose Assistant he is. 

Kotra C antonment . — A. cantonment situated in a small valley 
near the confluence of the Wakal and Sabaxmati rivers and sur- 
rounded by high, well-wooded hills which, on the east, attain an 
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elevation of over 3,000 feet above the sea. It lies in 24“ 22* N. 
and 73“ 11' E. about thirty-eight miles south-west of Udaipur city 
and thirty-four miles south-east of Eohera station on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. Population (1901) 903. 

Two companies of the Mewar Bhil Corps we quartered here, ^d 
the officer commanding the detachment is Assistant to the Political 
Superintendent of the Hilly Tracts. Rotra contains a post office, 
a vernacular primary school for boys, a hospital for the detachment 
and another for the civil population. The institution last mentioned 
is maintained paa-tly by (lovemment and partly from local funds, and 
has accommodation for eight in-patients. 

KQmbhalgarh. — A-pargana situated in the west of the State in 
the Ai-avalli hills and consisting of 165 villages. It is administered 
by a Hdhim whose headquai’toiu ai’e at Relwara, while those of 
his assistant (no/ib-hdlcim) are at i^ncher. The population fell 
from 51,765 in 1891 to 28,003 in 1901, or by nearly 46 per cent. 
The principal castes ai’c Rajputs (10,198), Bhils (3,456), Mahajans 
(3,109), and Brahmans (2,055). The land revenue of the pargana is 
said to be about Rs. 41,000 a year, but no regular settlement has 
been introduced. 

The district takes its name from the well-known fort. of Kum- 
bhalgarh or Kuinbhalmer, built by Rana Rumbha between 1443 and 
1458 on the site of a still more ancient castle which tradition ascribes 
to Samprati, a Jain prince of the second century B.O. It is situated 
in 25“ 9' N. and 73 35' E., about forty miles north of Udaipur city, 
and stands on a rocky hill, 3,568 feet above sea-level, commanding a 
fine view of the wild and rugged scenery of the Aravallis and the 
sandy desi'rts of Marwar. It is defended by a series of walla with 
battlements and bastions built on the slope of the hill, and contains a 
number of domed buildings which are reached through several gate- 
ways along a winding approach. Besides the Aret Pol or barrier, 
thrown across the fimt narrow ascent about a mile from Relwaia, 
there is a second gate called the Halla Pol intermediate to the 
Hanuman Pol, the exterior gate of the fortress, between which and 
the summit there arc four more gates. A temple to Nilkanth 
Mahadeo and an altar wore built with the fort ; the altar was used for 
the Agni hotm ceremony at the inauguration, and the large double- 
storeyed building in which it was situated still exists. 

At some little distance outside the fort is a fine Jain temple, 
consisting of a Rqu.are sanctuary with vaulted dome and a colonnade 
of elegant pillars all round, while in the vicinity is another Jain 
temple of peculiar design, having three storeys, each tier being 
decorated with massive low columns. 

According to Firishta, Mahmud Rhilji of Malwa visited Rumbhal- 
garh about 1458 and ascended the hill for some distance on the 
eastern face of the fort ; he formed the opinion that nothing but a 
close siege for several years could effect its reduction, so he marched 
away to Dungarpur. The place was, however, taken about 1578 by 
Sh&hbaz Rhttu, one of Akbar’s generals, after a gallant resistjmee pn 
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the part of Bajia. Fratap Singh. During the Marathii. disturbances 
the armed hand of Sanyasis or ascetics, who formed the garrison, 
revolted, hut in 1818 Captain Tod. then Political Agent, obtained 
possession of the place hy arranging for the arrears of pay due to them, 
and the fort was restored to the Maharana. 

Kelwara. — ^The headquarters of the Kumhhalgarh pargana 
situated in the heai't of the Aravalli hills in 25° 7' N. and 73° 36' E., 
about 2^ miles south of the Kumhhalgarh fort and thirty-eight miles 
north of Udaipur city. It lies at the head of the Hathidara Nal or 
pass leading to Ghanerao in Jodhpur. Population (1901) 1,204. It 
was here that Eana. Ajai Singh found refuge when his &ther, Bana 
Lakshman Singh, and his seven brothers had been killed defending 
Chitor against Alarud-din at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
According to Firishta, Mahmud Khilji of Malwa took the place about 
1441, though not without heavy loss. 

Kurafaar. — ^An estate in the south of Mewar, consisting of sixty- 
nine villages held by one of the fii-st class nobles who is termed Bawat 
and belongs to the Ohondawat sept of the Sesodia Bajputs. The 
population decreased fi:om 25,452 in 1891 to 12,643 in 1901, or by 
iifliy per cent. The principal castes are Bajputs (2,313), Dangis 
(1,608), Mahajans (1,545), and Minas (1,437). The annual income of 
the estate is about Bs. 40,000, and no tribute is paid to the 
Darbar, 

The family is descended from Aijun Singh, a younger son of 
Bawat Kesri Singh of Salumbsir, who i-eceived Kurabar in jagir from 
Bana Jagat Singh II in 1747. His successors have been Jawan 
Singh ; Isii Singh ; Batan Singh ; Jet Singh ; and Kishor Singh. 
The last named is the present Bawat, was bom in 1879 and succeeded 
his lather in 1895. 

The principal place in the estate is the small town of the same 
name, situated on the left bank of a stream called the Godi in 24° 27' 
N. and 73° 59' E., about twenty miles south-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) 1,763. 

Magra. — A sila or district in the south and south-west of the 
State, consisting of 328 villages and divided into four tahsils, Sarara, 
Kherwara, Kalyanpur and Jawar, each of which is under a naib- 
hdkim. 'The population decreased from 93,538 in 1891 to 48,460 in 
1901, or by 48 per cent., but the figure for 1891 is unreliable ns the 
Bhils were not regularly counted. At the last census Bhils numbered 
17,456 (or thii'ty-six per cent, of the population), and other numerous 
castes were Dfingis (5,381), Rajputs (4,899), Mahajans (3,946), and 
Brahmans (3,788). As the name implies, the country is hilly and 
rugged ; the wild tribes are apt to give trouble, and for the purpose 
of overawing them the Darbar maintains a considerable body of 
troops including a mountain battery of six small locally-made guns. 
'The lead and zinc mines of Jawar, described in Chapter VI, are 
in this district. 

The headquarters of the jEToHni are ati Sarara^ a small town 
‘possessing a post ofi^ce and a hospital. 
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ttnlrhnhh DSV. — A walled village in the Magra zila, situated in 
the midst of hills in 24“ 6' N. and 73“ 43' E. about forty miles south 
of Udaipur city and ten miles north-east of the cantonment of Eher- 
wara. Population (1901) 2,174. The village possesses a post office 
n.Tid a vernacular primary school, originally staged for the benefit of 
the Bhils and attended by about fifty boys, half of whom are of this 
tribe. Serpentine of a dull green colour is quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood- and worked into effigies and vessels of domestic use, which 
are sold to the numerous pilgrims who visit the place. 

The famous Jain temple sacred to Admath or Bakhabhnath is 
annually visited by thousands fium all parts of Rajputana and Gujarat ] 
it is difficult to determine the age of this building, but three inscrip- 
tions record deeds of piety and repairs in the fourteenth^ and fifteenth 
centuries. The principal image is of black marble and is in a sitting 
posture about three feet in height ; it is said to have been brought 
here from Gujarat towards the end of the thirteenth century. HindM, 
as wi'Il as Jains, worship the divinity, the former regarding him 
as one of the incarnations of Vishnu and the latter as one ol the 
tw(*iity-four tiftha/nlcctrs or hierarchs of Jainism. The Bhils call 
him Kal^i from the colour of the image and have great faith in 
him ; an oath by Kalaji is one of the most solemn a Bhil of 
these parts can take. Another name is Kesmyaji irom the saffron 
(kesnr) with which pilgiims besmear the idol. Every vota,ry is 
entitled to wash off the paste applied by a previous worshipper, 
and in this way saffi-on worth thousands of rupees is offered to the 
god annually. 

Mandalgarh. — A siUi or district in the north-east of the State, 
containing 258 villages and divided into two tuhsils, Eotri and 
Mandalgarh, each under a tiaib-lidkim. The population decreased 
from 84,472 in 1891 to 33,619 in 1901, or by sixty per cent. The 
principal castes arc Bmhmans (4,010), Mahajans (2,916), Gujara (2,740), 
Jats (2,561), Rajputs (2,494), and Dhakars (-2,009). Iron mines are 
still worked at Bigod and other places. A revenue settlement 
wiis introduced between 1889 and 1891 for a term of twenty years, 
and the yearly receipts from the land are about Rs. 43,000. 

The headquarters of the silo, are at the small town of the same 
name, situated in 25“ 13' N. and 75 7' E., about a hundred miles 
north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,462. The town 
possesses a post office, a vernacular primary school and a dispensary. 
To the north-west is a fort, about half a mile in length with a low 
rampart wall and bastions encircling the crest ol the hill on which it 
stands ; it is strong towards the south but is assailable from the hills 
to the north. The fort is said to have been constructed about the 
middle of the twelfth century by a chief of the Balnote clan of Raj- 
puts (a branch of the Solailkis). 

According to the Musalman historians, Muzaffar Shah I of Guja- 
rat "besieged Mwdalgarh with battering-rams and catapults and 
caused subterraneous passages to be dug in order to enter the fort b^ 
that means, bqt all his endeavours would have proved fiitile had .xt 
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not been for a pestilence which broke out in the town and which in- 
duced the besieged BaJ, whose name was Durga, to send out deputies 
to treat for a surrender. These persons came with shrouds on their 
shoulders and swords suspended from their necks, and at the same 
time several women and children exposed themselves almost naked on 
the works, begging for mercy. The Sultan agreed at length to raise 
the siege on payment of a large sum in gold and jewels.” This is 
said to have occurred about 1396. 

The place was taken tAvice by Mahmud Khilji of Malwa in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and subsequently appears to have 
belonged alternately to the Banas of Mewar and the Muhammadan 
emperors. In or about 1650 Shab Jahan granted it in jdgir to Baja 
Bup Singh of Kishangarh, who partially built a palace here, but Bana 
Baj Singh retook it in 1660. Twenty years later Aurangzeb captured 
the place, and in 1700 made it over to Jhujhar Singh, the Bathor 
of Pisangan (in the Ajmer District) fixim whom it was recovered 
by Ttnna. Amar Singh in 1706, and it has since remained in the 
uninterrupted possession of his successors. [H. Cousens, Progress 
Beport of the ArchcBological Svjrvey of Western India for the year 
ending 30th June 1905.] 

Mega. — An estate situated in the north of Mewar, and consisting 
of sixteen villages held by one of the first class nobles who has the 
title of Bawat and belongs to the Chondawat sept of the Sesodia 
Bajputs. The population decreased fixim 5,099 m 1891 to 3,216 
in 1901, or by nearly 37 per cent. The most numerous castes ara 
Mahajans (640), Brahmans (323), Gadris (235), and Bajputs (226). 
The annual income is about Bs. 25,000, and a tribute of local Bs. 
3,121 (or about Imperial Bs. 2,500) is paid to the Darbar. The estate 
is of recent creation. On the death without issue of Bawat Frithvn 
Singh II of Amet, Zalim Singh of Bemali put his second son Amar 
Singh in possession of that estate, but Maharana Sarup Singh 
expelled Amfir Singh and conferred Amet on Chhatar Singh. Maha- 
rana Shambhu Singh, however, gave Amar Singh the estate of Meja 
and the title of Bawat, and madje him of the same rank at court as 
Amet. Amar Siugh died in 1896 and was succeeded by his son Baj 
Singh, the present Bawat, who was bom in 1875. 

The chief place in the estate is the small town of the same name 
situated in 26“ 25' N. and 74“ 33' E., about eighty miles north-east 
of Udaipur city and six miles south-west of Mandal station on the 
Bajputana-Malwa Bailway. Population (1901) 1,027. There is a 
small fort and lake, said to have been constructed by the Purawat 
Sesodias. 

f NEthdwara. — An estate consisting of one toAvn (Nathdwara) and 

thirty villages, situated in different parts of Mewox and held by the 
Mabaraj Qosain as a mudji or free grant firom the Maharana. The 
population decreased firom 21,661 in 1891 to 15,837 in 1901, or by 
nearly 27 per cent. The principal castes are Brahmans (2,885), 
Mahajans (1,597), Bajputs (1,286), mid Bhils (1,269). Besides this 
estate, the Maharaj possesses others in Baroda, Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
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Korauli, Kotah, Partabgorh and elsewhere, and a village in the 
Ajmer District originally granted by Daulat Bao Sindbia. The 
annual income of his estates is about two lakhs, and the offerings 
received at the shrine in Nathdwara town aa-e estimated at between 
four and five lakhs yearly. The Maharaj Gosain is the head of the 
Yallabhanhaiya sect of Brahmans and is descended &om the eldest son 
of Bithal Nath, who was in turn the eldest son of Yallabhanharya. 
The present Maharaj is Govardhan Lalji, who was bom in 1862 and 
succeeded his father Girdhaiji in 1876, on the deposition of the latter 
for contumacious conduct towards the Darbar. 

Nathdwara Town. — A walled town situated on the right bank of 
the Bangs river in 24“ 66' N. and 7.S“ 49' E., about thirty miles north 
by north-east of Udaipur city and fourteen miles north-west of Maoli 
station on the Udaipur-Chitor Railway. It is the chief place in the 
estate of the same name, and in 1901 contained 8,591 inhabitants, 
more than eighty-three per cent, being Hindus, but in a place of pil- 
grimage like tins the population varies almost weekly. There is a 
combined post and telegraph office, and the Maharaj Gosain main- 
tains a dispensary and a vernacular school. The only manufactures 
are small jewels or charms of gold or silver, very artistically decorated 
with coloured enamel ; they are sold to the pilgrims. 

The town possesses one of the most famous Yaishnava shi'ines in 
India, in which is an image of Krishna, popularly said to date &om 
the twelfth century B.O. This image was placed by Yallabhaoharya 
in a small temple at Muttra in 1495 and was moved to Gobardhan in 
1519. About 150 years later, when Aurangzeb endeavoured to root 
out the worship of Krishna, the descendants of Yallabhanharya left 
the Muttra District with their respective images and wandered about 
Rajputana till 1671, when Rana Raj Singh inrited three of them to 
Mewar. For Srr Nathjr’s worship he set apart the village of Siar'; a 
temple was in due course erected for his reception, and to the south a 
town was built and called Nathdwara (the portal of the god). Within 
cer-tain limits around the temple there was till fairly recent times 
sanctuary for all classes brought by ci’ime or misfortune within the 
' pale of the law. 

Parsoli. — An estate in the east of Mewaj*, consisting of forty 
villages held by one of the first class nobles who is termed Rao and 
is a Chauhan Rajput. The population decreased from 8,477 in 1891 
to 3,388 in 1901, or by sixty per cent. The most numerous castes 
are Gujors (648), Dhakars (280), Jats (262), and Rajputs (262). The 
n.Tmnn.1 income is about Rs. 20,000, and a tribute of local Rs. 926 (or 
about Imperial Rs. 740) is paid to the Darbar. The family is 
descended fi:om Rao Ram Chandra II of Bedla whose second son 
Kesri Singh received Paisoli from Rang. Raj Singh II. Kesri Singh’s 
successors have been Nahar Singh ; Raghuimth Singh ; Raj Singh ; 
Sangrg>m Singh ; Samant Singh ; Lai Singh I ; Lakshman Singh; Ratan 
.gjingTi ; and Lai Singh II. The last named is the present Rao, was 
bom in 1897 and succeeded in 1903. The principal place in the 
estate is the small town of the same name, situated in 25“ 7' N, 
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oud TA-"' 53' E. about eighty-four miles north-east of Udaipur city. 
Population (1901) Sol. There is a post office here. 

liajnag’ar. — A pavgana in the west of the State consisting of 123 
villages. The population decreased from 39,858 in 1S91 to 22,064 in 
1901, or by more iluin *44 per cent. The principal castes are Brah- 
mans (4,36 s), Rajputs (3,680), Gujars (2,221), and Mahajans (1,737). 

A land settlement was made in 1888 for a ttnaii of twenty years, and 
the yearly land revenue of the pargana is about Rs. 25,000. The 
Hdhvni has his headquarters at the small town of Rajnagar, situa- 
ted in 25° 4/ N. and 73° 52' E. about thirty-six miles north 
by north-east of Udaipur city and a mile to the west of the 
lake called Raj Samand. Population (1901) 2,311. The town was 
founded by and named after Rana Raj Singh in the latter half 
of the seventeenth centuiy^ and possesses a vernacular primary school 
for boys. The marble quarries in the neighbourhood arc famous. 

Rasmi. — A zila or district in the ceiUix' of Mewar consisting of 
one hundred villages and divided into two Rasmi and Galfind, 

each under a naib-IidJcim, The population decreas(*d from 46,757 in 
1891 to 26,807 in 1901, or by more than 42 per cent. Th(3 principal 
castes are Jats (4,363), Brahmans (2,682), and Mahajans (2,672), A 
land settlement, introduced in 1885 originally for a term of twenty 
Veais, is still in force ; the avcu’agt* receipts from tin* land are about 
Rs. 1,12,000 yearly. The head<iuarlers of the zihf. an* at the small town 
of the same name, situated on the western slope of a hill (1,823 feet 
above the sea) close to the right bank of the Banas river in 25"' 4' N, 
and 74° 23' E. about fifteen miles north of Kapasan station on the 
Udaipur-Chiior Railway. Population (1901) 2,173. The town contains 
a vernacular primary school and a dispensary. 

Four or five miles to the south'W(*st the village of Kundian 
possessing many temples and a pool culU*d Kiindia. The latter 

is celebrated, as it is said that llu* sins of Parasurama, the would-he 
matricide, were washed away on his bathing in its waters. A fair, 
lasting for three days, is held h(*re in May and is largxdy atl ended 
by pilgrims who bathe in the pool. 

Sahran. — A zila or district in the north-west of the Slatt*, con- 
sisting of 274 villages and divided into three* tnltsils Sahran, Raipur 
and Relrnagra, each under a naih-luiklm. The population decreased 
from 99,929 in 1891 to 53,850 in 1901, or by 46 per cent. The 
principal castes are Mahajans (6,243), Jats (5,775), Brahmans (5,433), 
Gujars (4,356), and Rajputs (8,081). A land settlement was made in 
1885 for a term of bwf^nty ytxirs and is still in force ; the average 
annual land revenue of the district is about a lakh of rupees. The 
headquarters of the Hakim are at the small town of Sahran situated 
in 25° 12' N. and 74° 14' E. about fifty-five miles north-east of 
Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,251, The town contains a verna- 
cular primary school and a dispensary. 

Saira. — A pargana in the west of the State among the Aravalli 
hills, containing fifty-eight villages. The population decreased from 
23 543 in 1891 to 12,989 in 1901, or by neai4y 45 per cent. The 
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principal castes are Bajputs (3,528), Brahmans (1,825), Mahajans 
(1,824), and Bhils (1,759). There has heen no land settlement in this 
pcwga/na, and the land revenue, collected mostly in kind, is smd to 
average about Rs. 15,000 a year. The headquarters of the Mdlmiii are 
at the village of Saira, situated in 24° 59' N. and 73“ 26' E. about 
thirty-three miles north-west of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,019. 

Salumbar. — An estate in the south of Mewar, consisting of one 
town (Salumbar) and 237 villages held by one of the first class nobles 
who is styled Bawat and is the head of the Ghondawat sept of the 
Sesodia Bujputs, or of the branch which claims descent fi:om Chonda, 
the eldest son of Baua Lakha (see iu this connection pages 16 and 
36 sv/pva). The population decreased from 63,262 in 1891 to 31,058 
in 1901, or by more than fifty per cent. The principal castes are 
Bhils (6,399), Dangis (3,902), Mahajans (3,512), and Bajputs (3,182). 
The annual income of the estate is about Bs. 80,000, and no tribute 
is paid to the Darbar. 

The Bawats of Salumbar, as already stated, are the direct descen- 
dants of Chonda who, at the end of the fourteenth century, surren- 
dered his right to the fjiuldi of Mowtir in favour of his younger and 
hiilf-brother Mokal. The successors of Chonda have been Kaudhal ; 
Batan Singh (killed at the battle of Khanua fighting against Babar 
in 1527) ; Sain Das (killed, along with his son, at Chitor during 
Akbar’s siege in 1567); Ehengarji ; Kishan Das; Jet Singh (slain 
at UntOrla fighting for Rana Ainar Singh I against Jahangir) ; Man 
Singh; Prithwi Singh; Bnghuiiuth Singh, in whose time the estate 
is said to have been resumed by the Darbar ; Batan Singh II ; Kan- 
dhal II ; Kp.sri Singh, to whom the estate w.as restored b}' Rana Jai 
Singh II ; Kunwar Singh ; Jet Singh II (killed in battle ■with Appaji 
Sindhia) ; Jodh Singh, who is said to have boon poisoned by Bana 
Ari Singh II at tlie Nahar Magiu hill ; Pahar Singh, who fought 
against the Marathas at Ujjain in 1769; Bhira Singh; Bhawam 
Singh; Padam Singh; Kesri Singh II; Jodh Singh II; and Unar 
Singh. The last named is the present Bawat, was born in 1864 and 
succeeded by adoption in 1901. 

Copper is found in the estate, and from the time of Padam Singh 
(1804-18) till about 1870 the Bawats coined money, knoivn as Padam 
Shahi paisa or Salumbar dhingla, but the mint was then closed by 
order of Government. 

Salumbar Town. — The principal place in the estate of the same 
name situated on the right bank of the Sami, a tributaiy of the Som 
river, in 24“ 9' N. and 74' 3' E., about forty miles south-east of Udai- 
pur city. Population (1901) 4,692. A masonry wall surrounds the 
town, which is protected on the north by lofty and picturesque hills, 
one of which, immediately overlooking it, is surmo'unted by a fort and 
outworks. 'The palace of the Bawat is on the edge of a lake to the west, 
and the scenery is altogether veiy charming. There is a post office here. 

Sardargarh. — ^An estate in the west of Mewfir, consisting of 
twenty-six villages held b}' one of the first class nobles who is styled 
Thakur and is a Dodifi Riijput. The population deceased fi'om 6,583 
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in 1891 to 3,340 in 1901, or by more than 49 per cent. The principal 
castes are Mahajans (471), Bajpnts (384), Jats (246), and Chahars 
(231). The annual income is about Bs. 24,000, and a tribute of local 
Rs. 1,740 (or about Imperial Rs. 1,400) is paid to the Darbar. 

The Thakurs have the hereditary privilege of guarding the Maha- 
raiia’s person in time of war, and are descended from one Dhawal who 
came to Mewur from Gujarat in 1387 and was subsequently killed 
while fighting against one of the Tughlak kings at Radnor. His ten 
immediate successors all fell in battle, lighting for the Ranas, namely 
Sabji; Nahar Singh (at Mandalgarh, when Mahmud Khilji was taken 
prisoner); Krishna Singh (fighting for Rana Rai Mai against Ghiyas- 
ud-din of Malwa) ; Karan Singh (at Khanua in 1527) ; Rhanji (at Chi- 
tor in 1534) ; Sanda (at Chitor in 1567) ; Bhim Singh (at Haldighat in 
1576) ; Gopal Das (near the temple of Ranapui* in the Aravallis in the 
time of Rana Amar Singh 1); Jai Singh; and Nawal Singh. The 
subsequent Thakurs have been Indra Bhaii ; Sardar Singh, who built 
the fort of Sardargarh ; Samant Singh, in whose time the fort was seized 
by Shaktawat Sangrilm Singh ; Ror Singh ; Zorawar Singh, who was 
made a noble of the second class in 1848, the fort being restored at the 
same time; Manohar Singh, who received some ad£tional villages 
from Maharana Shambhu Singh, was created a first class noble by 
Maharuna Sajjan Singh, and served as a member of the Mahendraj 
Sabha ; and Sohan Singh, the present Thakur, who was bom in 1872 
and succeeded by adoption in 1903. 

The principal place in the estate is the small to^vn of the same 
name, situated on the right biuik of the Chandrabhaga liver, a 
tributary of the Banas, in 25° 14' N. and 74" E. about fifty miles north 
by north-east of Udaipur city. Population (1901) 1,865. The place 
is shown on most maps as lAwa, and it was so called till about 1738 
when Rana. Jagat Singh changed the name to Sardai'garh after Thakur 
Sardar Singh. A strong fort, surrounded by a double wall, stands on 
a hill to the north, 1,984 feet above the sea ; and in the vicinity is a 
large tank constructed by the late Thakur during the famine of 1899- 
1900. 
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PART II. 


Dungarpur State. 




CHAPTER I. 


Phtsicai. Aspects, 

The State is situated in the south of Rajputana between 23” 20' 
and 24” 1' north latitude, and 73” 22' and 74° 23' east longitude, and 
has an area of 1,447 square miles. It is thus, in regard to size, twelfth 
among the twenty States and chiefships of the Province. 

It is bounded on the north by Udaipur ; on the west by Idar ; on 
the south by Lunawara, Kadfina and Sunth ; and on the east by 
Banswfira. Its greatest breadth, east to west, is about sixty-four 
miles, and length, north to south, about forty-five miles. 

According to some authorities, the word Dungaipur is derived 
from dmigar, meaning a hill or mountain, while others say that the 
State takes its name ^m its capital, Dungarpur, which was so called 
after a Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, whom Rawal Bir Singh caused to 
bo a.ssassinated in the fourteenth century. 

The countiy, though fairly open in the south and east, consists for 
the most part of rocky hills covered mth a low jui^le of cactus, and 
such trees as the gum-producing salar (BoaweWia tmmfera), makuM 
(Bassia lutifolia), her (Zisyphtia jvjuba), and other varieties requir- 
ing neither a deep soil nor much moisture. The hills attain no great 
height, the highest peak being in the extreme north-west, 1,811 feet 
above the sea. In the eastern half the land slopes gradually to the 
Main liver, and much of it is veiy fertile. 

The only perennial rivers are the Mahi and the Som, but there 
are several minor streams such as the Bhadar, Moran, Majam and 
Vatrak. 

The Mahi (the Mophis of Ptolemy and the Mada of the Peri- 
plus) rises in the Gwalior State about 1,850 feet above sea-level 
(22° 34' N. and 75° 1' E.), and flows for about a hundred miles through 
the south-western comer of the Central India Agency, at first north, 
next west, and lastly north-west. It then enters Banswara and con- 
tinues in a northerly direction till it reaches the Udaipur firontier, 
where the hills turn it to the south-west. For the next seventy miles 
or so, it forms the boundary between Dungarpur on the one side and 
Banswara, Sunth and Kadana on the other, and it then passes into 
British territory, eventually falling into the Gulf of Cambay (22° 14' N. 
and 72° 38' E.). Its bed in Dungarpur is, as a rule, rocky and from 
three to four hundred feet brood, while the banks, which are steep and 
in places fifty feet high, are generally thickly lined with the wild 
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pepper shrub, locally called bena {Vitex iHfoUa), which affords cover 
ui the hot weather to tigers and other wild beasts. The river never 
actually dries up but at times ceases to be a running stream; it is 
always fordable except in the rainy season when the waters rise to a 
great height. No feriy-boats are kept up, but rude rafts are to be 
found at most of the crossings during the monsoon ; they cannot, how- 
ever, ply when the river is at full flood. There is a celebrated temple 
dedicated to Mahtideo at Baueshwoi* where the Som joins the Mahi, 
and on important and largely attended fair is held here yearly in 
February or March. Both the Dungarpur and Banswara Dorbars 
claimed the place, but at an enquiry held in 1864 the proprietary 
right was found to lie with Dungarpur. 

According to legend, the Mahi is the daughter of the earth and 
of the sweat that ran from the body of Indradyumna, the king of 
Ujjain. Others explain the name thus. A young Gujar woman was 
chinning curds one day, and an importunate lover, of whom she 
had tried to rid herself but who would not be denied, found her thus 
engaged. His attentions becoming unbearable, the girl threw herself 
into the churn, was at once turned into water, and a clear stream 
flowed down the hill-side and formed the Mahi or cui-d river. A more 
likely derivation, howeier, is from the name of the lake whence it 
springs, the Man or Mahu, as well as the Mendii. The height of its 
banks and the fierceness of its floods; the deep ravines through which 
the traveller has to pass on his way to it; and, perhaps above all, 
the bad imme of the tribes who dwell about it, explain the proverb: 
“\Yhen the Mahi is crossed, there is comfort.” It is interesting to 
note that this river has given place to the terms Mewas, a hill strong- 
hold, and Mewasi, a turbulent or thieving person. The latter word was 
orimnally Mahivasi, a dweller on the Mahi, and the following Sanski-it 
slolca shows the predatory character of the inhabitants from the earliest 
time : “ The river Mahi is one of the most excellent in the world. There 
reside only thieves; children even are thieves, the young men are also 
thieves, and except thieves women give birth to none other.” 

The Som has already been mentioned (page 8 sup^’a); it flows 
south-east from the hills near Bichabhera in Mewar till it meets the 
Dungaipur border, and then generally cast for about fifty miles along 
that border, but on receiving the Jiikam river on its loft bank, it 
enters Dungaiqnir territoi-y and about ten miles lower down falls into 
the Mahi at Baneshwar. In several places the water runs in a sub- 
ten'anean channel, suddenly disappearing and emerging again. The 
river presents many of the same natural features as the Main but it 
is, of course, much smaller and its banks are not so high. 

The Bhadar is a small stream which rises in the south near 
Dhambola and flows south by south-west till it joins the Mahi in the 
Kadana State. Its length in Dungaipur is about seventeen miles, 
and for another five miles it forms the boundary ivith Sunth. 

The Moran rises in the hills south of the capital, ivinds through 
the centre of the State and, after a south-easterly course of about 
forty miles, falls into the Main, a little to the norih of Galiakot. 
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The Majam and the Vatrak are two unimportant streams which 
flow south-west into the Main Kantlia, where they unite and eventii- 
alh’ join the Sabarmati near Dholka. ^ ^ 

‘ The cultivators make use of the Som and minor streams to imgatc 
the fields which lie along their banks, but the Jlahi with its deep bed 
is Ilf no assistance save as a never-foiling reserve of drinking water for 
men and cattle. 

There are no natural lakes, but small ai-tificuil tanks arc found 
almost evei- 3 ^vhcre, though many of them are in need ot repair. The 
largest tank is the Geb Sagar, situated at the foot of the hill which 
overlooks the capital: it is, when full, over a mile in length and 
breadth. 

The geological formations belong to the azoic and igneous groups, 
and consist of granites, gneisses, nietamoiiihic .schists, quai’tzites and 
clay slates. The first three crop up largi-ly in the west and are 
associated with dioritc's and tmjis, while in the centre clay slates are 
abundant and arc largely interstr.itifiod with \eins of cjuartz and, here 
and there, of pegmatite ^-anite. 'J’he slates and schists have a genei-al 
strike running N. N. E. and S. S. W., .and di]> at \arious .angles often 
forming synclinals and anticlinals. Veins of m.»ssi\c white milky 
quartz arc common both in the graniti's .and slates; some of them arc 
miuuralised with pyrites ami iron oxides, but as-ajs have as yet failed 
to detect more valuable metals in association. The commonest 
accessoiy minerals in the rocks of these groups are hematite, 
titaniferous ircn, and magnetit.e, the latter ln'ing specially abundant 
in the diorites. 

In addition to the usual small game, pauthera .and hya'nas are 
fairly numerous, and sdiiihuv (Gei’vus unicolor), plentiful in the 
Antii jungles before the famine of 1890-1900, are now again on 
the increase. Tigers, though scarce, arc still occ.asion.alIy found, while 
nilgai {Boselaplms iraguca meins) .are being gi-adnally exterminated 
by the Bhils -who value their flesh for food and their hides for shields. 
In the cold weather excellent dnek and snipe shooting is usually 
to be had. 

Nearly a century ago Sir John Malcolm WTote: “From its extensive 
and thick forests, fevei-s of a malignant mature are prevalent during 
the two months succeeding the rainy season, nor can the climate at any 
period of the year be decaned pleasant or salubrious” and, though 
the forests are less dense than they -wore, this account is fairly accurati* 
at the present time. The climate is dry and hot from April to Juno 
and damp and relaxing during the rains, while September and October 
are generally very unhealthy. The cold w'oather is described as 
pleasant but not really bracing. No reliable statistics relating to 
temperature exist, but the average mean at the capital is reported 
to be about 75“, •with an annual range of about 25®. 

According to the Settlement Report (1905), the total amount 
of rain received at the capital during the fourteen years ending 190-1 
was 378 inches, or an annual average of twenty-seven inches. This 
is much the same as the foil at the cantonment of Kherwara, only 
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fifteen miles to the north-west^ and the distribution is very similar, 
namely about 4^ inches in June, nine in July, 7-^ in August, and four 
in September, leaving two inches in the remaining eight months. 
The publication entitted Bainfall Data of iTiMa gives complete 
figures only from 1899, a year of dire famine, and the annual average 
works out to inches — see Table No. XX in Vol. II. B, 



CHAPTEll II. 


History, 

In olden days, the territory now comprising the States of 
Dungarpur and Bunswara was called the Bagar, the land, as a couplet 
tells us, “ of five gems, namely water, rocks, leaves, abusive language, 
and the looting of clothes.” It was occupied chiefly by Bhils 
and to a small extent by Bajputs of the (Jliauhan and Pai'aiiuTra 
clans, and was gradually taken from them by the Sesudias during 
the thirteenth and foiiitei-iith centuries. It is by no means clear 
when the Sesodias made their first appearance in these pai'ts, but 
perhaps the following accoiiiit is as probable as anything that can 
be presented. 

Ixaran Singh was llawal of Alewar, with his capital at Chitor, 
towards the end of the twelfth ceiitur} and had two sons, Mahup and 
Bahup. As Ins country was being raiagerl by Mokal, the Parihar 
Bana of Maiidor (in Jodhpur), hi sent iiahiip to expel the iinader 
and, on Ins failing, enti'usted the task to Bahup who speedily brought 
the Parihar back a prisoner anil was thereupon deelareil heir apparent. 
Displeased at this, Alahiip left his lather an<l, altei staging for a short 
time at Ahar (near Udiupur), proceeded south and t<)ok up his abode 
with his mother’s people, the Chauhiins of Bagar j and by gradually 
driving back the Bhil chieftains, he and his descendants became masters 
of the greater part of that country. In support of this tradition w'O 
know that Bahup, a younger son of Karan biiigh of Alcwar, was the 
fiiut of the Buna branch of that family (see page la supra), while 
against it is the fact that in none of the inscriptions discoiered in 
Dungarpur does Miihup appear as a chief of the Bagar; nevertheless, 
it is quite possible that Mahup migrated in the manner described^ 
and contented himself with an idle life among his maternal relations, 
and for this reason has been omitted from the inscriptious. 

Another account is that after Bawal Batan Bingh of Mew ar had 
been killed during Ala-ud-din's siege of Chitor in 13U3, such of his 
family us escaped slaughter fled to the Bagar where they set up a 
separate principality ; and if this be correct, it necessitates om' assum- 
ing that the first nine chiefs of the Bagar ruled altogether for about 
ninety years, as we Icnow from an insciiptiun at Desun that the tenth 
chief (Karan Singh I) was alive in 1306. 

It may, however, be said with certainty that the chiefs of Bagar, as 
now represented by the Mahui'uwals of Dungai-pur and Banswuru, wera 
Bujputs of the Cahlot or Sesodia clan, that then’ ancestor on migrating 
to these pai’ts in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, (xireferably the 
ibnner), assumed the title of Bawal and the clou appellation of Ahui'iya 
(fi'Qm the village of Ahtu'), and tl)at they claim descent from an elder 
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IfiMiicIi ot' ih** r.uiiily iio\. rnlin'4 :a Tlii*; rl.iim. Sir John 

M.ili'iJiu 111 tarilly aJiiuttud i>y tii< iii^^lK.sL .'•'l* it hcin;; 

Iciti v.'liv.ii the prince nt' the laltcr roiiiitry (LM.iipiir> 

dines"; hiiti the .Mewfir aiilhtirilies assoit that '^tich a i.Mi>(uin was ne\er 
ill '.*i,nue, that. Ill) Mpocial ruspecL has over hei-n paiil to the Dfiir^.irpur 
l.Liiiily in coii'-t‘ipii*nce uf its descent tVuiii an eliler branch, and that 
.Mriliiip was deliberately di^inheritod by his lather btXMiise hr had 
pn)\rd hiin>rlf iintitird to eontiwul with thr enrniirs of his country. 

T.ihle No. XXI 111 Vol. 11 . 15 , ilir rn>t portion of which h.is been 
piepaied Irmn teiii ditfeielit iiiM-iiptions found in the State, i^d\e^ 
.1 laiily ivliaiih' Ii'^l of the chirts, Hfiwal Seluli is '^aul to 
luur exteiidt'd hi> territory lo thi^ norch-oasL by defeat in;^ and 
killin'4 .M.ilik Chorsi, one ol tin* flttinailnrs of the kinijs of Delhi 
.ihoiit 127 !), and lii'^ son DimIu, alter a woll-eniitoaled liohl with llic 
I’.u.iiiiaia:) ot (ialiiikot, sei/.i'd that, town in loUfS and made it hU 
itNifliiii L. It w.is the c.ipit.d of (he State for half a century, and 
I ^ i'..n<d cattle, occupying a cumnianding position on the banks of 
ilte M.dii, still .elands in teMiiiuoii} ol its tormer ini[iorlance. 

In liaw.d liir Singhs nine, the country in the. vicinii}’ of the 
|iii '^ent Iowa of Dungarpui was hidd liy a pow'erfiil and iiioie or loss 
indi pendent Dhil chiettaiii, Dftn^atia, who aspnvd lo marry the daugh- 
tel ot.i wi allliy ^I.ihaj.Lii n.imeil >ial.iSah. The latter, while >imnla ting 
eoiiHi nt, H\ed .1 di>t.iiit dale tor the wedding, and in the meantime 
.iiiangMl with Ihr Singh to ha\e the whole nuirriage parly, including 
Ditng.tria, assassinated while in a state of intoxication. 'I'lus was 
successfully can 11 d out ; 15 ir Singh took possession of Dfingaria's luH 
or \ill.ige 111 l:j.jS, and toundeil the town of Dungarpur, The Bhirs 
willows, before Iieeouiing were about to iiiiprecalo curses on Dir 
Siii;’h when he b* gg* d iheiu todLsistand promised to pcrpetnaie their 
niemoiies b\ liiiildiiig ti mples in their honour; llic.se shrines still exist 
on till* hiiro\( I looking the town and are \isilcd as sacred places by 
IJindii^. lb luither pioiiiisul that a portion of the installation 
ceremonies ol future Rawals should bo perforiin d by a ili‘''cend.iiiL of 
Dung.iiia, /.e,. that one of the latter should take blood from Ins liiigiu* 
and maik lli» tifaL' on tin torcbe.id of each new chief of Diing.irpur; 
this eii^tom w.is obsi i\iil till laiilv U'ceiib times. 

Ol llie eiglit immiili.ite such ^sors of liir Singh, \iry little is 
known. All iiiMTijitiond.iled IJDd minlions itawal Kar.iii Singh I as 
thill luliiig, while Iv.Lwal Ciepa oi Cioplnatli must be llie “Lianesa 
llaja ' who, according to tin* 'TtfhtiLii t Ih'tl t)*) the a[»proach ul 
Ahmad Shall I ol LJujaral in lluo. but subseiiucntly “repented and 
ri luriied to w.iiL upon the Sultfin, when he was reccivcil as an adherent, 
and iilVered a belilling tribute.* Ahmad Shah’s successor, Muhammad 
bhali, IS said lo ha\e ‘•plundered anil wasted the country of Bagar” 
and lo luue received the bubiiiissioii and tribute of this same “Ganesa 
Baja" about M-KJ. Fuishla tells us that Mahmud Khilji of ilfdwTi 
marched to Dungarpur in M5S. encamping on the borders of thu lake. 
“Bai Sham tied i- l\t»btahiie whence he sent two lakhs of fuit/ids 
and iw cut} -one hoi-iej, 
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\Vc now come to Eawal TJdai Singh I, who succeeded to thegrad^ 
ill 1509 and was killed at the battle of Khanna (in Bharatpur) in 
1527, lighting for his kinsman, Rana Sanga or Sangram Singh, 
awaiiisl- the emperor Babar. Some of the Muhammadan historians 
call him Eawal Deo Eaja of Bagar. After his death, his territory 
was «li\ided between his two sons, Pritbwi Eaj and Jagmal, the 
former getting the country to the west, and the latter that to the 
east, of the river klahi. Three accounts are given of the manner in 
which this came about. One is that Udai Singh ordered it before his 
death; the second is the Aluhammadan version, namely that in or 
about 1531 Bahadur Shfih of Gujarat* “gave half of Bagar to Piithwi 
Eaj and the other hall to Chaga”; while the third is to the effect that 
Jagmal was left for dead at Khanua but recovered, and on returning 
to his touutiy was treated as an impostor. Ho thereupon betook 
himself to the hills north of the present town of Banswara and proceeded 
to harass his elder brother, Prithwi Eaj. Finding this continual border 
wtu-fare intolerable, the two brothers agi-ei'd to abide by the arbitra- 
tion ol the Eiija of Dhfir who, in 1529, li\ed the river Mahi as the 
boimdaiy between the two States then loniied. 

When the Mughal empin* became fairly consolidated theDungar- 
pur chief opened communication wotli the court, and Eawal Askaran 
IS im-ntioned as waiting upon Akbar in 1577 and being “right royally 
roeeivi'd.” His successors paid tribute and did military service, 
maintaining relations with the imperial governor in Gujaa-at, but after 
the fall of the Mughal d) nasty they became tributaij' to the Marathas 
by whom they were ground down and oppressed. One of the Rawals, 
Jasw'ant Singh I, had to fly for his life to a Bhil settlement, and 
Sindhia’s troops held undisturbed possession of the capital for six 
yeai-s when; w’lth Holkar’s aid, they were expelled and defeated at 
Galiiikot. Subsequently, to save his State from Pindaii and other 
fireebootei-s, the Eawal entertained bands of Arabs and Sindis who, 
soon’despibing his authority, laid waste the countiy they were hired 
to protect. 

From this state ol bondage Duiig.Ta’pur was rescued by the British, 
ohe tieaty being dated 11 ih December 1818. The State was taken 
iiudoi' protection, Wcib guamnteed against external aggressions, and the 
British Goi ernuient agreed not to countenance the connections of the 
cliief w ho might be disobedient but to afford him aid in bringing 
them under due control, llie Mahai'aw'al on his part engaged to 
discharge all Arabs, Makranis and Sindis, and to pay to the British 
Government all arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any other State, as 
well as such further sum annually os the Government might fix, pro- 
vided it did not exceed three-eighths of the actual revenue. By a 
scpai'ate agreement concluded m 1820, a sum of Salim Shahi 
Es. 35,000 -was fixed in lieu of all an-ears (to be paid within six years), 
and for the three years, 1819-21, the tribute was settled progressively 
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at Rs. 17,000, Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 25,000. Subsequently this was 
raised to Rw-lim Shahi Rs. 35,000, which sum was paid in British coin 
at the rate of exchange current from time to time until July 1904, 
when the local currency was converted and the tribute was fixed 
at Imperial Rs. 17,500 a year. 

As in other States inhabited by wild hill-tribes, it became neces- 
sary at an early period of the British supremacy to employ a military 
force to coerce the Bhils who had been excited to rebellion by some 
of the disaffected nobles. The Bhil chieftains, however, submitted 
to terms in 1825 before actual hostilities commenced. The Maharawal 
at this time was Jaswant Singh II, described as being “incapable as 
a ruler and addicted to the lowest and most degraiing vices.” For 
his incompetency and the disturbances of the peace which he created 
he was deposed in 1825, and his adopted son, Dalpat Singh, grandson 
of Sawant Singh, chief of Parlabgarh, was made regent. In 1829 the 
regent put forward a proposition to be relieved from a demand on 
account of a police corps entertained by our Government and from 
which he said that Dungaipnr derived no benefit. The object of the 
corps was partly to keep open the road between Malwa, and Gujarat, 
and as the advantage ot this to the State was too indirect to be very 
apparent and as it had no voice in the measure, the whole amount 
levied from it (Rs. 45,150) w.rs refunded in 18.32. In 1830 the Assis- 
tant Political Agent from Gujarat moved with a detachment of British 
troops to assist the regent in bringing to subjection the Bhrls anri 
other plunderers inhabiting the country-, and tire serwice was effected 
without much difficirlty. 

In 1844 the srrccession to the PartTibgarh Rttate devolved on 
Dalpat Singh and the cpicstion arose a® to whether the two principali- 
ties, Dungarpur and P.-rrtribgarh, should be ainalg.iiuatid, or whether 
a firesh adoption should be made % the chief of Diingatpur, or whether 
Partabgarh should escheat to the British Government. The Thakurs 
of Dungarpirr showed themselves gr’e.atly averse to the tw'O Slates 
being united, and eventually Dalpat Singh -was permitted to adopt, 
as hrs successor in Dungarpur, Udai Singh, the infant son of the 
Thakur of Sfibli, and, while ruler of Partfibg-arh, to continue to be 
regent of Dungarpur duriug the boy’s minority. This decision was 
apparently not agr-ee.able to the ex-Maharawal, Jaswant Singh, for he 
made an attempt to recover his authority and to adopt as his successor 
Mohkam Singh, son of Himrnat Singh, Thakur of Nfindli: but he 
was unsuccessful and was removed to Jluttra, where he tvas kept 
under surveillance with an alhrwaiice of Rs. 1,200 a year. ^ 

The arrangement urrder which D.alpat Singh was left in charge of 
Dungarpur while he resided at Partabgarh did not work, so in 1852 
he was removed fi-om all authority in the former State, rvhich rvas put 
under a Native Agent till Udai Singh attained his majority in 1857. 

Maharawal Udai Singh II did good serrice during the Mutiny and 
in 1862 received the usual sanad guaranteeing to him the right of 
adoption. The measures taken by him to relieve his suffering subjects 
in the foTniue of 1869-70 were described as humane and judicious, but 
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his iiilc "onorally was marked by constant dispuics with his Thakuis 
and, when ho died on the 13th February 1898, he left the a drmnis tra* 
lion in a very backward condition. .... , - - 

Ho was succeeded by his grandson, Bijai Singh, the present chief. MahiWwal 
The latter is the son of Khuman Singh, (son of Udai Singh II), was St* 
bom on the 17th July 1887, and has been studying at the Mayo chief. 

College at Ajmer since September 1898. During his minority the 
State has been managed by a Political Officer mth the help of a 
Kantda/f and a Council, subject (till 1906) to the general control of the 
Resident, and the principal events of this period nave been the disas- 
trous famine of 1899-1900, the introduction of Imperial currency as 
the sole legal tender in 1904, the land revenue settlement of 1905-06, 
the establishment of several schools in the districts, and the organisa- 
tion of the police. 

The Mahaxawals of Dungarpur are entitled to a salute of fifteen 
guns. 

The archaeological remains ai’e, it is believed, unimportant. At Arohjcology. 
Baneshwar, where the Som joins the Mabi, is a very sacred temple to 
Mahadco, but its date has nob been ascertained, while Galiakot 
possesses a ruined fort which was built by the Faromaras at least 
eight centuiies ago. 
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The first ftn nm p.rat.iQn of the population was taken in 1881 when 
the total number of inhabitants was returned at 153,381 or 106 to the 
square milp. As in the Udaipur State, the Bhfis were not counted ; a 
rough estimate was made of the number of their huts and, by allowing 
four persons (two of either sex) to each hut, the number of Bhils 
worked out to 66,952, and this figure has been included in the total 
above given. 

At the next census (1891) there was not even a rough counting 
of the Bbil huts ; the old estimate of 1881 was taken and added to 
the actually enumerated population, giving a total of 165,400 inhabi- 
tants or an increase during the decade of nearly eight per cent. 

The last census took place on the night of the Ijat March 1901, 
except in the Bhil hamlets, where it was taken during the day in the 
last fortnight of February because counting by night was found to be 
impracticable. The total number of inhabitants was 100,103 or 65,297 
less in 1891, and the decrease in population during the decade 
was 39i per cent. This decrease was most marked among the Bhils — 
more forty-nine per cent. — though their actual number in 1891 
is of course not known ; but Hindus lost more than thirty-five, and 
Jains nearly eighteen per cent., the Musalmans alone remaining pi-ac- 
tically stationary. The large reduction in population Avas due chiefiy 
to the foTnmft of 1899-1900 and to the epidemic of malarial fever 
which immediately followed it; also, perhaps, to some extent to 
improved methods of enumeration. 

The density per square mile in 1901 was only 69, and this low 
figure is due to the hilly nature of the country and to the well-luiown 
preference of the Bhils for widely scattered habitations. 

At the last census the State contained one town and 631 villages. 
The total number of occupied houses was 27,986, and the average 
number of persons per house Avas 3'6. The only town (the capital) 
contained 6,094 inhabitants, or six per cent, of the entire population 
of the State, and they were residing in 1,685 houses.^ Of the villages, 
only one (Sagwara) contained more than 4,000 inhabitants, while 
the rest had less than 500 inhabitants each. The rural population 
number 94,009 occupying 26,301 houses, and these figures give an 
average of 149 persons and forty-two houses per village. 

Aa in Mewar, the people are not much disposed to leave the 
country of their birth. Complete statistics are not available for 1891, 
but the Census Bieport shoAvs that 91'6 per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants were born in the State, whereas in 1901 the proportion 
had increased to 98*7 per cent., and another one-half per cent. 
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b. iilccl from other States of Eajputana. Indeed, the number of 
(iM.^oiis born outside the Province was only 691, and most of these 

c. iinc from the adjacent States of Bombay and Central India. 

Dirtlis and deaths ore registered only at the capital, and since 
7\pril 1901. The statistics oi'c not very reliable. In 1905 the num- 
ber of births and deaths registered was thi* same, namely 115 or a 
r.itio of nearly nineteen per thousand of the population, and seventy- 
two per cent, of the deaths were ascribed to fever. 

The principal diseases treated in the medical institutions are 
malarial fevers, rheumatism, dysentery, ])neumonia, guinea-worm, and 
other diseases of the skin. Epidemies of cholera are not common, but 
two have occurred during the last fifteen yeam, namel}’ in 1896 and 
1900. In the year last mentioned there were 1,404 cases and 630 
deaths at the capital during May and June. The State is one of the 
few that have not been visited by plague. 

The Census Reports show 41 ])er,sons to have been afflicted in 1901 
ns compared with 124 in 1891. The numben' of insanus fell from 
twenty-three to six, of blind persons from ninety-one to twenty-six, 
and of lepers from ten to one, and these results are largely due to the 
recent famine in which the infirm Avere prob.ably among the firat to 
.succumb. 

At the last enumeration there Averi' three* more females than males 
in the State as a whole, and in the Sagwfira zila in the cast and 
south-east females exceeded males by 1,047. Taking the population 
by religion, the pei-centage of fcm.ales to males was 91 among Musal- 
mans, 96 among Animists, 102 among Hindu.s, and 106 among Jains. 
Among children under five years of ago, girls outnumbered boys by 
tAvo, and this Avould seem to shoAv that female infanticide is a 
thing of the past, though tAvo cases Avere reported ns recently os 
1898-99. Again, the excess of femsiles over males is most marked 
among adults of forty years of aga and oA'or, and is perhaps du(' 
to their inherently gi'eater capacity for resisting the effects of 
fiiminc. 

Ill 1901 about forty-throe per cent, of the peoijlo Avero returned as 
unmarried, thirty-nine per cent, as married, and more than seventeen 
per cent, as AvidoAved. Of the males about fifty-tAA'o per cent, and 
of the females thirty-four per cent. Avore single. Further, there Averc 
1,030 married females to 1,000 married males, and no le.ss than 2,869 
AvidoAvs to 1,000 AvidoAvens — a remarkably high figure; indeed, tAvenl}’- 
six per cent, of the females in the State AA'cre I'cturned as AvidoAvs! 
Taking the population by religions, avo find that, among the male.s, 
forty-five per cent, of the Jains, forty-seven of the Animists, forty- 
eight of the Hindus, and fifty-one per cent, of the Musalmans Averc 
inan'ied or Avidowed, .and that, among the females, the similar ])er- 
cenlages Avoro Animists fifty-seven, Musalmans sixty-five, and Hindus 
and Jains seventy. Child mamage prevails to a small extent among 
Hindus and Musalmans, and polygamy is common among the Bhils. 

The language spoken by more than ninety-six per cent, of the peo- 
ple is Bhili or Vfigdi, both dialects based on Gujarati. About 1'7 per 
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cent, speak Gujarati, and another one per cent. Labhani, the language 
of the Labhands or Banjaras, the great carrying tribe. 

Of castes and tribes the following were most numerous at the last 
census : — ^Bhils (33,887) ; Kalbis or Patels (15,137) ; Brahmans (9,688) ; 
Rajputs (6,999); and Mahajans (6,594). 

The Bhils formed more than one- third of the population and wero 
all returned as Animists. They are found throughout the territoiy, 
but are least numerous in the north-cast. A separate account of them 
is given in Part V. of this volume. 

The Ealbis or Patels formed about fifteen per cent, of the popula- 
tion, and are by far the most expert and painstaldng agriculturists in 
the State. The name Kalbi is .slid to mean one descended from two 
families {I'al or kill, a family, and be, two), and, according to tradi- 
tion, the ancestors of the.se peojilo were the children of Rajputs by 
some Bifihman women of Gniai-at. In the Muilsd villages, except 
tlmse held exclusively by the Bhils. the Kalbis possess no less than 
fortv-.se\ eii ])er cent, of the whole ciiltiiation, and their preponderance 
is most marked in ihi* Duiigaiiim and Sagwara zilaa, though they 
{jtill head the list of in Aspiir Their one great failing is 

cowardici* ; they never think of ofiForing armed resistance, but will 
.allow any party of Bhils. however insignificant in numbers, to loot 
thi'ir cattk‘ and household goods without raising a finger in self- 
defence. 

The BrsThmans formed between nine .and len per cent, of the 
poimlation, anil are prie.st.s, tr.idei-s, agriculturists, and holders of 
r(*veuue-free lauds. As cultiiators tliev are la'<v and unskilful but, iii 
llic khulKd villages, e.xclndiiig thosi* of the Bhils, they hold twenty-six 
per cent, of the cultivated area. 

Included among the Raj]aits wci’e 84 who returned themselves as 
lilusahuans ; the rest belonged chiellv to the Sesodia and Chauhan 
clans, and they hold laud either as jCiiiTi-ddrft or ordinary rt/otn. As 
asjriciiltiirists they aro much on n, par with the Brilhinaiis aiul. unlike 
the Kalbis, they' are certainly not afraid of raids by Bhils hut are 
found living in all the most dangennis ])arls of the State. They hold 
sixteen pei"coiit. of the cultivation in the purely l,hnlsn villages, and 
are most numerous in the A.spur zlla. 

The M.ahajans or Bauias are traders, nioney-londers .and agricul- 
turists, and a few are in the service of the St.ate. The principal sub- 
divisions of this c.asto found in Dungarimr are those known as Huinar 

and Ponvrd. _ , tt- i 

At the last census fifty-six per cent, of the people were Hinaus, 
nearly thirty-four per eent. Animists, nearly -six per cent. Jains, 
and four per cent. Musalmans. The various sects of Hindus were 
not recorded, but there is said to he one c.alled hlaoji which is 
peculiar to the State. It w.as founded about a hundred years ago 
by a Bifihm.an of the same name who lived in the vilkago of 
Pabla, and his effigy on horseback is worshipped by Brahmans, 
Riljpnts and Balais as an incaimtion of Ekling jMahfideo. The 
Animists were all Bhih, and their belief has already (pages 37-38) 
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been defined, while of the 5,860 Jains, more than sixty-nine per 
cent, belonged to the Digambara*^, thirty per cent, to the 
iSwetfimbara', and one single individual to the Dhimdia'* sect. The 
Musalmans consisted of 2,565 Sunnis*' and 1,706 Shiahs*. The 
Christian community numbered three, all being Europeans, members 
of the Church of England and residing in the toivn of Dungaipur. 
There is no Christian Mission in the State. 

Nearly fifty-nine per cent, of the people returned some form of 
agriculture as their principal means of subsistence, and another 
2'S per cent, were either partially agriculturists or general labour- 
ers, suppoi-ted to some extent by wo^ in the fields. The industrial 
population amounted to 26^ per cent., and personal and domestic' 
services provided employment for nearly four per cent. The commer- 
cial and professional classes were sparsely represented, forming only 
about 1^ and 2‘8 per cent, of the population respectively. 

In the mattei' of food, dress, dwellings, disposal of dead, nomencla- 
ture, etc., there is very little to add to what has been written 'in 
connection ivith Udaipur (pages 39-40 supra). The general stan- 
daixl of comfoii: is low as regards food, clothing and housing, and the 
Patels are the only people, among the masses, who have substantially- 
built houses. Veiy few persons are seen wearing blankets or warm 
clothes in the coldest weather, and the staple article of diet is maize. 

As regards nomenclature, the Bhil child is usually named when 
about three months old, and if the parents happen to be living near 
Hindu influence, a Brahman is called in, but in the majority of cases 
his services are never thought of, and the ceremony is performed by the 
paternal .aunt or matemrd uncle of the infant. The latter may be 
named after the day of the week on which it was bom, e.g. Dita or 
Ditya from Ditvor (Sunday); Homa or Homla from Soinvar — inBhili, 
Homvar — (Monday); Mongalaor, if a female, Mangali from Mangalvar 
(Tuesday); and so on; or, if bom in times of prosperity. Buna (silver) 
or Moti (pearl); or, if in the rains, Yesat ; or, as a term of affection, 
Kaura or Kauri (pet child); there is no ^cd custom. The distinc- 
tively Bhil practice of branding male children on the wrists and 
forearm (without which mark, on arrival at Bhagwan’s house after, 
de«ath, the Bhil will be punished or refused admittance) takes place 
at any time from birth tiU the child is twelve years old. 

In the names of places the common sufiBxes found are: — -pur, 
pv/m, -wwr, -wiM'a, and occasionally -goon and pal, all meaning 
habitation. 
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The grciiLcr part of the country is hilly, and cultivation is confined 
to the intervoiiing valloj's and low ground whore much of the soil is 
of a rich alluvial nature; the eastern tract is more open, and a 
considerable portion, especially along tho Moran river, is of gi'cat 
fertility. 

The soils ma) be grouped into four classes, namely lUi, sinna, 
iird’ki and rnnkar. LUi is the name given to irrigable and other first 
class land; nirina stands next in order of value and, though not irrig- 
able, rec»‘i\e.s trom its position and natural ijualitics so much moisture 
that in an ordinary ) ear it is able to produce a spring crop— usually 
gram — ^as well as an autumn crop. and runkar are the two 

inferior soils and uiitortuiiatel} iorin nearly half the cultiv.ated area. 
The former is the belter and fields tuie crop in the' autumn every 
year; the latter is just worth tilling, and is usually left to the 
rihils who arc (]uiLe satisKed if it brings in a meagre croj) of maize, 
sufiicient to kec]) them alive till the next rains come round. The 
lUi \arioty w.-is lor .settlement jmrposes subdivided into (a) cliahi or 
land irrigateil bj means of wells; (b) Uilubi or land irrigated from 
tanks; (c) roltun or land situated within the bed of a tank, -which 
only becomes culturable as the water dries up, and in a year of heavy 
rainfall ma} iie\er be sown at all ; ami (d) ilhjar or land irrigable by 
some means olhi-r than wells or tanks, i.jj. from streams. In 1903-04, 
12S ot the 2 .j1 kliul'<<i \illagi-s were burve}ed ami. the soil of the 
cultivated an-a liaMug been classifieil as above, it was found that HU 
occupied 20'3 per cent., nirnto 30'5, ifOkhL 43, and ruiikui' (j'2 per 
cent. 

Agricultural operations are ot the usual simple kind, and the 
implenieiits aie all ot a very piimilive char.ieler. The train r or 
trulra sv.'stem ol eullivation, described at page 43, was till ipiite 
receiitl} practised li} tile Uliils but has now been prohibited. 

Nearly lilty-iiine per cent, ol the people were returned in 1901 as 
dependent on pasture and agriculture, and the actual workers nuinbered 
torly per cent ol the male poi»ulalion ot the State and between six and 
seven percent, ot the lemale. The principal culthators are Kalbis (or 
Patels^, Bhlls, Brahmans and Brijputs, and of these, tho last three, 
especially the Bhils, are indolent and unskilful. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for 1903-04 (a noiTsal 
year) and 1905-06 (an indifferent one) ; and only for tho 123 sui’- 
veyed khCdm villages. The net area cropped in 1903-04 was 
38,207 acres or nearlv si.\i} scpiare miles, and in the remaining 123 
IcltdUiLi Bhil villages'll wa? estimated at thirty sijuarc miles. Jdgh' 
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mid ■tiniaji holdings contiiinod pprlmps out- humlivd square miles of 
cultivation, and the total cultivated area would thus he 190 square miles 
or thirteen per cent, of the area of the State. There is so much 
hilly and rocky land that cultivation, even when fully developed in 
the future, will not easily expand heyond one-fifth or one-fourth of the 
1,447 square miles which comprise Dungarpur. 

A reference to Table No. XXIV. in Vol. II. B. will show that The two Lar- 
in 1903-04 autumn or I'harif crops were sown on an area nearly 
five times as large as that occupied by spring or rabi crops. The 
smallness of the rabi area is due partly to insufSciency of irrigation 
and partly to the fiict that the majority of the Bhils will not take 
the trouble to cultivate anything but maize or small millets. 

The principal spring crops are wheat, gram and barley which. Spring crops, 
in the surveyed villages, covered respectively 86, 31 and 24 per 
cent, of the whole rabi area; poppy was grown on 228 acres, 
chiefly in the superior villages of Sagwara, and there were a few 
acres under cumin-seed (zim), mustard (sarson), and such vege- 
tables as onions, yams, sweet potatoes, egg-plants, and radishes. 

Of autumn crops, maize is by far the most important, and in Autumn 

the surveyed villages occupied more than one-third of the ’ culti- crops, 
vated area, being particularly prominent in the Aspur zila. Next 
come Trial (Eleusine coracana) and other minor millets such as hodra 
(Paspalum scrohievlatum) and htri (Panicum miHaceum), and 
then til (Seaamum indicum), rice, and the pulses called v/i'd 
(Plmseolus radiatua), TtiUnQ (P. mungo), and gowar {Gyanopaia 
paoralioidea). Jovmr { Andropogon aorghum) was found in 421 
acres, sugar-cane in 208, and cotton in not more than 89 acres. The 
millets above mentioned occupied nearly twenty-six, til and rice 
each about fourteen, and the various pulses ten per cent, of the 
entire Hxi/rlf area. Bice is a much more important crop in the 
Dungarpur eila (twenty-nine per cent, of the cropped area) than 
in Sagwara (sixteen per cent.) or Aspur (only seven per cent.), 
while two-thirds of the cotton were grown in Sagwara, which dis- 
trict seems eminently suitable for this fibre. The cultivation of 
cotton was only started a few years ago, and efforts have been 
made to popularise it but, being a new departure, the ryota will 
have little or nothing to do with it. 

Regarding the average yield of the more important crops very Averageyield 
little is known, but enquiries made during the recent settlement P®*' 
operations gave the following results (in cwts. per acre) : maize five 
to eleven ; gram about six ; wheat and barley six to nine ; and 
rice and mal from seven to twenty, with an average of eleven. 

Since the State came under management in 1898 it has been Loans to agri- 
the custom to advance small sums of money to the agriculturists “ulturista. 
to enable them to construct or repair wells and tanks and pur- 
chase bullocks, especially in adverse seasons; thus in 1899-1900 
Bs. 8,800 were distributed, in 1901-02 Bs. 1,000, in 1903-04 
Bs. 2,000, in 1904-05 nearly Bs. 7,000, and in 1905-06 about 
Bs. 5,400. These sums are insignificant, but the State is at 
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present heavily in debt. The loans are ^ven on the security of the 
headman of the village, and are sometimes free of interest and at 
others bear a rate of six per cent, per annum. 

The number of plough-cattle in the surveyed villages was re- 
corded ns 12,156, which is rather less than one pair of bullochs 
per holding, the average area of which was 5^ acres; and if these 
figures are reliable, it is clear that the number of ploiigh-bulloclcs 
is short of requirements. The breed is rather a good one, though 
not up to the Gujarat stiindard. Other cattle, including sheep 
and goats, numbered 46,760 in the surveyed villages; a consider- 
able trade is done in gM, the people beeping herds of buffaloes 
for this purpose. The average prices of the various animals arc 
reported to be : sheep or goat Us. 3 ; cow Rs. 15 ; bullock Bs. 25 ; 
pony Bs. 35; and buffalo Bs. 45. 

At the fair held at Baneshwar at the junction of the vSom 
and Mahi rivers in Febru.ary or Slarch a few cattle and ponies 
change hands, but the goods brought for sale are chiefly cotton 
cloths, utensils, sweetmcsits, glassw.are, etc. 

The total irrigated area of Ihe .suiweyed villages in 1903-04 
was 7,753 acres or twenty per cent, of the entire arp.a cultivated, 
and ranged from twenty-eight per cent, in the Dungarpur ziUi 
to sixteen per cent, in S^lg^vara. The hilly naturc of the country 
and the deep beds of the larger rivers prevent the possibility of 
any extensive system of canals, and the means of irrigation are 
therefore reduced to wells and tanks. 

The wells of the State .are said to number .about 2,500, of 
which 700 are in disuse but aro being gradually repaired and 
deepened. In the surveyed villages 1,299 wells "were recorded bv 
the settlement officials, n.amelv 1,147 ma.sonrv or pal'l'ci and 152 
unlined or Inchchd, and in 1903-04 they imgated 3,229 acres or 
an average of 2J acres each. In the purely Bhil villages wells for 
irrig.ation are veiy' rarely found. The average cost of a masonry 
well is about Bs. 500 and of a I'achchfi one Bs. 1.50. Water is usu- 
ally raised by means of the Persian wheel whieh is worked b}*^ a 
pair, or sometimes two paira, of oxen, but in sh.allow wells, whert' 
the water is ■within ten feet of the surface, recourse is often had 
to the che.aper fonn of h'vc'r lift, (rlhrnl'^T) already described .at page 
48. Persian wheels are much used over holes dug in the bed of 
a stream clo.se under the bank, which is usually faced with stone 
to prevent the e.arth from sli])])ing and filling up the hole. 

The existence of small tanks throughout the .State shows how the 
people of former d.ays recognised the v.alue of storing water, but 
unfortunately the dams were, not made sufficiently strong or no proper 
escape outlets were provided or necessary repaira were neglected unth 
the result that, at the present time, out of 340 tank.s, 134 arc of no 
use while 206 hold up water. The area irrigated from tanks in the 
surveyed villages in 1903-04 was 3,992 acres (chiefly in the Aspur sihi) 
or more than fifty-one per cent, of the total area inagated. On the 
recommendation of the Iriigal ion Commission, the Government of India 
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sanctioned the preparation at its own cost |of detailed surveys and 
estimates of severd projects suggested as worth investigation, and 
work was started in December 1901 and completed in the following 
year. Subsequently Sir Swinton Jacob and Mr. Manners Smith toured 
m the State and compiled a most valuable report on the possibilities 
of irrigation in Dungatpur; the question of carrying out the schemes 
recommended by them is still under consideration, financial difSculties 
as usual standing in the way. 

In the Mialsa area the terms rent and revenue are synonymous ; 
the Darbar deals directly with the ryots, and there is no class of 
zamindar or middleman. Most of the jaglrdms pay a yearly tribute 
or quit-rent {tanha) to the Darbar which is supposed to be one-third of 
their income but is as a rule much less, 'and they, as well as the 
in/wajidwrs, take rent from their tenants, sometimes in cash but; 
usually in kind. 

The average monthly wages during recent years have been : agri- 
cultural labourer Es. 3-8; horse-keeper Es. 5-8; blacksmith Es. 7-8 j 
mason Es. 11-4; and carpenter Es. 14. The village servants such as 
barbers, workers in leather, and potters are usually remunerated in kind. 

Table No. XXV. in Vol. II. B. shows the average retail prices 
that have prevailed at Dungarpur town during the last twenty-five 
years excluding 1900, when wheat and maize averaged about 5f, 
and barley and gram six seers per rupee, and in one month (July) 
sold at five seers or even less. The Settlement Eepoi-t contains a 
list of the average prices at which the cultivators have, during the 
last fifteen years, been able to dispose of their produce to the grain 
merchants, and the figures give the following results : — wheat ranging 
from 7 to 30 seers with an average of 20 ; barley, 8 to 54 seers, average 
38 ; gram, 7 to 59 seers, average 30; maize, 15 to 59 seers, average 34; 
rice (husked), 7 to 20 seers, average 15 ; and urd, 7 to 31 seers, 
average 18. In &.vouTable seasons prices are bound to keep low in a 
countrj' so remote from the railway, as export is only profitable when 
stocks are short in Mewar, Gujarat or Malwa. 

The forest area is fairly extensive, especially in the west, but, 
although in Sir John Malcolm’s time and as recently as 1875, 
teak, blackwood and other useful trees abounded, there is now but 
little timber of any value as the jungles have been gradually 
ruined by indiscriminate cutting and burning on the part of the 
Bhil. Mahud and mango trees are still plentiful, having been 
spared for their fruits or flowers. During the last few years cer- 
tain tracts have been notified as reserved, and guards, most of 
whom are Bhils, have been appointed to prevent wasteful felling, 
forest fires, and wdla/r cultivation. The expenditure was Es. 312 
in 1903-04, Es. 1,639 in 1904-05 and Es. 1,958 in 1905-06; no 
revenue has yet been realised. There are several large grass hvrs 
to which the public have access and which, in an ordinary year, 
provide more than enough fodder for the present nuinber of cattle. 

The only useful metals yet discovered consist of iron and 
wiper ores, and that both were extensively worked in the past is 
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proved b) the heaps of slags lying about in certain localities, but 
the mines have been closed for many years. Copper is found about 
three or four miles east of the capital, and the ore is principally 
malachite (carbonate of copper) associated with ironstone and 
ferruginous quartz. A species of serpentine of a greenish-grey 
colour is quarried at several places, notably at Matugamra, five 
miles north of the capital, and being soft and easily carved, is 
used for ornamental purposes. Ciystalline limestone is rare, but 
deposits of kanlcar are lairly abundant and are worked for lime. 
Quartz-crystal of fairly good quality has been iound near Aspur in 
the north-east. 

The manufactures aie unimpurtant and consist of drinkmg-cups, 
idols and effigies of men and animals carved of the serpentuie 
stone just mentioned ; small bedsteads and stools made of teak 
and fancifully coloured with lac ; and brass and copper utensils, 
anklets and other ornaments worn by Bhil women. The manulacture 
of the above articles is practically confined to the capital. 

The chief exports are cereals, oil-seeds, gliif opium, turmeric, 
hides, and mahau fiuwers; and the imports salt, cloth, sugar, 
tobacco and metals. Most of the merchandise cume,3 fiom, or goes 
to, Dohad and Godhra in the Punch Mahals and Morasa in the Malii 
Kantha, and, conbiderhig the physical difficulties that have to be 
surmounted, the traders, chittly Mahujaus and Bohras, are most 
enterprising. The principal centi’cs of tmde are Bungarpur and 
Sagwara, and fairs are held yearly at Baneahwar and Galiakot. ^ 
former times the right of collecting export, import and transit- 
duties was fanned out to a contractor who used to sublet it for 
different localities. There was no sort of control over these 
persons, no uniform laritf, and no system of regular passes, ^d 
the rebiilt was a great deal of exlurtion, not a little ainuggliug, 
and a heavy luas of re\eiiue to the Darbar. These iriegularities 
ceased in lUOl, when a Cubtoius department was formed, transit- 
duty (except on opium) and the lax till then levied on goods 
being moved Iruiii one place within the ^tate to another wei^e 
abolished, and a revised tariff was drawn up. The department is 
under an efficient Superintendent and costs about Rs. 10,000 yearly 
while the receipts have iucreabcd from Rs. 27,000 in 1901-02 to 
Rs. 63,400 in 1903-04, Rs. 49,700 in 1904-05 and about Rs. 59,000 

in 1905-06. , . 

There is no railway in Duiigarpur, the nearest stations being 
at Udaipur sixty-six miles to the north and at Idar-Alimadnagar 
and Talod on the AhmadabaJ-PiufiutiJ biunch of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railw’ay to the bouth-west. jSo metalled 
roads exist, but the country is traversed by several unme tailed 
ones Avhich ivere mostly constructed by lauiine labour and are 
kept in very fair order. Wheeled traffic can reach the capital 
from the cantonment of Kheiwara, fifteen miles to the north-west ; 
from Aspur in the north-east j by three separate routes from Idar 
and Lunawara in the south-west; from Godhra and Sunth in the 
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duubli vidi Galiakot ; and from Banswaja in the east. Besides these 
highways, hundreds of paths ai-e used by pack-bullocks and camels, 
the usual form of transport in these backward parts. Combined post 
and telegraph offices exist at Dmigarpur town and Sagivara, while 
Galiakot has a branch post office. For the conveyance of State 
reports and returns between the capital and important places not 
served by the Imperial system, the Darbax employs a few dah 
runners at a cost of about Rs. 750 a year. 

Up to 1899 the territory was more or less free from ffimine, 
though there was considerable distress in 1869-70, when a sum of 
Rs. 45,000 was spent on relief works and Rs. 12,000 in feeding 
the infirm and others who were unable to work. The famine of 
1899-1900 was due to the fidlure of the monsoon in 1899, only 
10| inches of rain being received. There was, at the beginning, 
sufficient grain in the State, but no attempt was made to utilise 
it as the local authorities failed to recognise that distress was iui- 
minent. The Bhils suffered most severely, and when they could get 
nothing to eat and no means of relief were afforded, they took to 
crime, whereupon the Banias closed their shops 'and removed their 
grain to the capital for safety. A scheme of relief works was' then 
drawn up, but arrangements remained in a more or less chaotic 
state till March 190U, when the defects were largely remedied and 
thu Bhils were given allowances in cash and giuin to enable 
them to undertake petty works near their villages. A system of 
daily payments on relief works was introduced, kitchens and poor- 
houses were established, and from April the administration was 
carefully supervised. During this famine about 854,900 units 
were relieved on works or gratuitously at a cost to the Darbax of 
about 1'52 lakhs; land revenue was remitted to the extent of 
Rs. 38,000, and bullocks and seed worth neai'ly Rs. 57,000 (gran- 
ted by the committee of the Indian Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund) wei'e distributed. It has been estimated that from twelve 
to twenty-five per cent, of the Bhils died and, judging from the 
census of 1901, even the latter figure would seem to have been 
below the mark. 

The famine of 1901-02 was due almost as much to a plague 
of rats as to irregular and deficient lainfiilL Relief works and 
poor-houses were started in November 1901 and not closed till 
■September 1902; during this period 1,578,624 units were relieved 
on works and 117,603 gratuitously, and the total expenditure was 
about 1'7 lakhs, including Rs. 16,600 grrmtedby the board of manage- 
ment of the Indian Peoples' Famine Relief 'Trust. 
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In consequence of the present Maharawal being a minor, the 
administration has, since 1898, been conied on by a Political 
Officer assisted by a Kamdar and a Council. The Political Officer 
was' styled Assistant to the Resident in Mewar until 1906, when 
it was decided to sever Dungarpur, Banswara and Partabgarh 
from the charge known as the Mewar Residency, and to place them 
under a sepoiute Political Agent immediately subordinate to the 
Governor General’s Agent in Rajputana. This arrangement has 
since been carried out, and the new charge is called the Southern 
Rajputfina States Agenej’. The headquartera are, for the time being, 
at the town of Banswara. 

The Council consists at present of four members including the 
Political Agent and Kdmda/i', and a responsible official is in charge 
of each of the various departments, such ns the Revenue, Judicial, 
Customs, Police, Public Works, etc. 

For revenue purposes the State is divided into three* districts 
or zilas — Dungarpur, Aspur and Sagwara — each under an official 
termed zilada/i', who is directly subordinate to the Revenue Super- 
intendent and who also exercises minor civil and criminal powers. 

In the administration of justice the Codes and Acts of British 
India serve as guides to the various courts. Each zilad&i' is a 
third class magistrate and can try civil suits the value of which 
does not exceed Rs. 100 ; appeals against their decisions lie to the 
Faujdar who is a first class magistrate with powera in civil suits 
up to Rs. 10,000. The Council, with the Political Officer (or, in 
his absence, the Kamdar) as President, hears appeals against the 
orders of the Faujdar and tries all cases beyond his powers, but 
sentences of death or transportation require the approval of the 
Governor General’s Agent in Rajputana before they can be carried 
out. The criminal work of the Council and zilada/i'S is light, and 
the civil suits usually relate to small money transactions. 

In former times some of the more important Thakurs exer- 
cised judicial powers, but these appear to have been ivithdrawn 
about 1871, and all cases, whether occui-ring in jdgw or mudji 
villages, are now tried by Darbar courts. 

In some old records of Government the annual revenue of the 
State in the time of Rawal Sheo Singh (1735-90) is said to have 
been just over five lakhs while, according to Sir John Malcolm, 
the actual receipts in 1819 were rather less than half this sum, 


^ Since reduced lo two, the A»<xmr and bSijwuia .'Mas having jui>L been aiiialgumaUd. 
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namely Hs. 2,44, OOO; again in 1853, wlien Uimga^ur was under' 
British superintendence, the hhalm revenue was only Bs. 1,25,312, 
and it remained more or less at this figure — sometimes falling to 
Bs. 1,17,000 and occasionally rising to Bs. 1,57,000 — ^till 1881 
when, for the first time for at any rate dfbeen years, the receipts 
(Bs. 2,09,315) exceeded the expenditure (Bs. 1.91,800), and .the 
State Avas reported to he firee from debt. Daring the succeeding 
sixteen years the annual revenue averaged about two lakhs, but 
the disbursements were almost invariably greater and, when the 
late Maharawal died in 1808, the debts amounted to nearly a 
lakh. I'hese have since been settled, but the di.«astrous fiimines 
of 1899-1900 and 1901-02 not only caused a greatly reduced 
revenue and an increased expenditure, but necessitated the bor- 
rowing of more than 3^ lakhs from the Government of India; 
this sum is being graduallv paid back by instalments, and the 
amount now due is about Bs. 2,50,000, Government being the sole, 
creditor. 

The normal revenue at the present time is about two lakhs, 
the chief sources being land revenue about a lakh; customs' Bs. 
50,000 ; tribute from jdgfrdao'S Bs. 19,000 ; .judicial fines and 
stamps Bs. 12,000 ; and excise including opium Bs. 12,000. The 
ordinary expenditure is about 1*4 lakbs. the main items being 
cost of administration, including the Judicial, Bevenue, Customs 
and Public Works departments, Bs. 42,000 ; nolice Bs. 23,000 ; 
tribute to Government Bs. 17,500; nalace, including coat of the 
young chiefs education at Ajmer. Bs. 12,000 ; stables Bs. 5,000 ; 
and Medical department Bs. 3,800. The above Ognres represent 
the oidinaiy revenue and expenditure of the Darbar only; very 
little is known of the annual income of the numerous ja{j^irda/ra 
and muafida/ra, but it has been roughly estimated at about 
Es. 1,20,000, wimoly jdg^rda/ra Bs. 83,000 and onudiidwra Bs. 37,000. 

In former times the revenue was derived chiefly finm the land 
tax {hwt'OA' or a%n-^amd) and from customs-duties, varying Avith 
the nature of the goods and the caste, profession and place of re- 
sidence of the owners or, in some cases, the place of residence of 
the comers. These we.*-e supplemented bv a number of petty 
cesses introduced, it is said, by Bawal Funja about 1622 and 
levied not universally but in such villages as were considered' cap- 
able of bearing them. The following is a list of these cesses: — 
(1) jayt, for the pavment of the salaries of taliMldm'a and the 
Bawol’s retainers (2) Kv/nmur atileri and (3) Kdmdar auhri. for 
the expenses or, literally, the morning meal, of the Bawal’s eldest 
son and of the Ka/mrlar respectively; (4) Ica^htjm, for the 
payment of State officials; (5) udlvrd, for the payment of certain 
troops; (6) rdtib ghora, for the feeding of the Bawal’s horses; (7) 
pandur tdklea, for the expenses of the drum-beaters ; (8) paimdu, 
for the wages of the Bawal’s grooms; (9) wangdh and (10) aer 
patora, for the upkeep of the respective wardrobes of the Bawal 
and Banfs; (11) ghora charm, for the extra cost incuired in 
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' bringing back the Rawal’a horses from villages to which they were 
occasionally sent to graze, when out of condition ] (12) chdiTtt, for 
the supply of grass for the State stables; (13) hliattl h'dlal, a’ tax 
on liquor shops; (14) daloM, a tax paid by brokers; (15) hasseTO,, 
a tax paid by workers in brass and copper; (16) dwp-ghv/r, a tax 
paid by manufacturers of leather; (17) hhurdivaf, a tax paid by 
makers of the coarse bangles and anklets worn by women of the 
lower classes ; (18) parah bardr, for the provision of ^ a buffalo to 
be sacrificed at the Daaahra; (19) for defrayinsr the char- 

ges of the festival in honour of Siva in the month of Magh ; and 

(20) seriphal, for the supply of coeoanuts to be distributed during 
the HolL To these was added on the invasion of the Marathas : 

(21) hami, for the payment of tribute to a foreign^ power, and 

leviable from all the inhabitants except cultivators living in the 
toivns of Dungarpur, Galiakot. and Sagwarn. _ _ 

The onl7 coin which cah he recosfnised a*^ having been minted 
in the State is the Dhngai’pur pnisa, issued during the years 
1860-61. It bears on the obverse in Nagari character the words 
SarJedr Givpur nnd on the reverse is the date,^ 1917-18, a sword 
or dagger, and a jltSv or sprav. The silver coins in general use 
till 1904 were the Chitori and the Salim Shahi, the former min- 
ted by the Udaipur, and the latter by the Partabgarh, Darbar. 
Owing to the closure of Government mints to the unrestricted 
coinage of silver, to the conversion of the currency in some of 
the adjacent Central India States, and to other causes, the Chitori 
and Salim Shahi rupees depreciated to such nu extent that, in 
the famine of 1900. they exchanged for hut nine and seven 
British annas respectively, and it was decided to demonetise them 
and introduce Imperial currency in their stead. The Government 
of India a«Teed to pive, up to a limited amount. 300 Impenal in 
exchange for 136 Chitori or 200 Sfilim Shahi rupees— these being 
the average rates of exchange during the six montlis ending the 
31st March 1904— and, in accordance with a notification previ- 
ously issued, the conversion operations lasted from the 1st April to 
the* 30th June 1904. But the actual market rates dunng these 
three months were more favourable to holders, %.p. for from 1-5 
to 129 Chitori or for 39.5 Salim Shahi the people could, in the 
open market, get 100 Kaldar rupees, and the result was that 
only 43 Chitori and 346 Salim Shahi rupees were tendered for 
conversion at the rates fixed by Government. Thus, though these 
two coinages still largely circulate among the peoPl*?- *bey are 
not recognised as money* by the Darbar, and transac- 

tions Imperial currency lias, since the Ist July 1904, been the 

sole legal tender. . -d-- „ 

The land is held on one of three tenures common to Rajputana, 

namely jagir, vnuafi or khairat, and Jehalsa. ^ ^ , 

Estates are granted on the^a. 0 fir tenure to Rajputs as a reward 
for service rendered and in payment of services to be perfomied ni 
the future. In Sir John Malcolm’s time these assignments were 
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made m two ways. Onej called Tl^kwv^kSf'^Tit or the Thakurs 
share, was little more than an allotment of ^art of the revenue i 
the Thakur usually took the fixed rent, while all other dues and 
cesses were collected by the State officials. The othei' grants were 
tree from all interference of the Darbar, and the estate so assigned 
was under the sole management of the Thakur who collected his 
revenue on much the same system as his lord paramount; such 
assignments implied obligations and claims both of service and 
money-aid, but these, particularly the latter, were dependent on 
the relative .power of the parties to compel or to resist. Lastly, 
none of the Thakurs^ lands were held on a permanent tenure, but 
usage had rendered them hereditaiy and they were resumablc 
only in exti'eme cases of guilt or rebmlion. 

At the present time the jdglv villages number 356, and the 
holders are bound, when called upon, to assist the Darbar with 
all their resources, besides having to attend upon the Maharewal 
during certain festivals and on other occasions such as marriages 
in the ruling family. Some of them hold firee of rent, but the 
majority pa}^ a small sum yearly as tribute which is sup- 

posed to be one-third of their income but is now m a rule much 
less. The Darbar has the right of raising or reducing this tribute 
but has rarety exercised it. Up till quite recently, the §dgvr(Ux/i*8 
paid an enhanced tribute every second yeai', but this custom has 
been abolished, and the sum paid by all of them collectively is 
now Rs. 19,800 yearly. If a ^dg^^ddv has no son, he can adopt 
with the sanction of the Darbar and, with the like sanction, ne 
can alienate a portion of his estate. A list of the first class 
nobles will be found in Table No. XXYl. in Vol. II. B. 

' Mudfi or hluvirdt lands are held revenue-firee, partly by Raj- 
puts and others in return for services to be rendered, but chiefly 
by Brahmans, bards and temples. Some have been granted in 
perpetuity (“ as long as the sun and moon shall endure ”), and 
othere only for a single life. The alienation of a portion of an 
estate involves the forfeiture of the whole, and no Tn/nofida/r can 
adopt without the written sanction of the Darbar, and then only 
firoiij among the lineal descendants of the onginal grantee. I’he 
number of entire muafi villages is at the present time 141. 

In the Jdudlscb area the system is ryotvjdi/ri\ there is no class 
of middleman or zamvndd/ir between the vyots who till the soil 
and the Darbar which takes frem them, in money or grain, a part 
of the produce of tkeir fields. The proprieta^ right in the land 
of course belongs to the Darbar, but the cultivator, so long as he 
pays the revenue due, is seldom, if ever, ejected and possesses 
certain undefined yet well-understood rights, such as that of mort- 
gaging, but not of selling, his holding. There is very 'little mort- 
gagea at present in Dungarpur but, where it exists, the 
mortgagee' with possession becomes responsible for the revenue. 
Should a cultivator die without heii's or abandon his holding, his 
castc-fellows within his or (division of the village, usually 
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take ovor his land, and it is only when they detiniiely ivluse lo 
rlo so that the Darbar is at liberty to offer it to some other 
group 

In former times the methods of assessment and collection 
varied considerably in different parts of the khalscb area, but every- 
Tvhere there was one principle .which was to exact from the culti- 
vator as much as could be taken >Yithout his total ruin. In some 
cases villages were given on lease for a term of years, and in 
others the revenue payable was determined after an inspection of 
the crops, but the most prevalent custom was to fix a lump sum 
for each village and collect it firom the headmen or hlio/fijyiiTids 
without enquu-ing how much each individual cultivator had 
contributed. With the Bhils the settlements were chiefiy in kind, 
the Darbar taking from one-fourth to one-third of the crop. The 
State's nominal demand appears to have remained more or less 
constant for a number of years, but the villages were saddled 
with all lands of additional charges over and above the revenue 
proper, and the amount of these dues fluctuated from year to year 
according to the rapacity of the persons who sought to levy them. 
The collections were in the hands of thanacLdrs and sepoys, 
with very little supervision over them; all that the Darbai cared 
about was that the full demand should come into ^ the State 
coffers, and the more the underlings lived on the villagers, the 
less pay had they to receive fi'om the State and consequently^ the 
more money was there available for the chiefs privy purse. Since 
lb98 these irregularities have been stopped; such extiu charges as 
were admissible have been added to the revenue demand proper 
and the others have been abolished, but unfortunately in three of 
the last seven years the State has suffered from famine or severe 
scarcit}’’, and the peopk* hll^e not jet felt the full biiiefit of the 
changes effected. LastU, it was the custom to Icvj, every alter- 
nate j’ear in the uutuniii, one-lialf more than the klun'if instalment 
of the nominal revenue demand whether the rains had been pro- 
pitious or not, and this was done in the majority of the villages, 
only the Brahmans being in some cases exempted. This also is a 
thing of the past, and the ryots* revenue demand no longer 
fluctuates from year to year. 

With effect from 1905-06 a settlement for a period of ten years 
has been introduced in the 251 khdlsu villages, namely in 128 
regularly surveyed \illages and in 123 Bhil villages. In the for- 
mer the rates per acie for the four classes oi soil are: — l^li^ 
R. 1-10 to Rs. 7 ; sirma, R. 1-10 to Rs. 4 ; sukhij R. 1-8 to Rs. 3 ; 
and rdYikcLr, eight annas; and the total annual demand has been 
fixed at Rs. 1,05,145 for the first three years, Rs. 1,07,035 for the 
next three, and Rs. 1,08,035 for the remaining four. In the 123 
Bhil villages the revenue has been detei mined chiefly with reference 
to the number of houses and the qualitj' of the soil, and an engage- 
ment has been made with the headmen; the total annual demand 
is Rs. 11,395 for the first two years, Rs. 11,440 for the next three, 
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Mini tiS, 11,490 for the rest of the period. Included in the above 
are certain sums pa 3 yable to Thfilcurs and others as thoir 
.Mi.iio in joint villacfes and, after clediictinij these, the demand in 
tiie 251 villncjes d^alt with at the settlement is T?s, 1,07,852 
^tradnallj’ to Rs. 1,10.042. The revenue is pa}’ahle in two 
equal instilments on the 1st January and Ist June, and will not 
be rai«?ofl in anv village during the term of the settlement on any 
ground other than the expenditure by the Darhilr of a substantial 
sum of mone}^ on i negation works which benefit that village. 
The people arc at liberty to bring as much new land as they 
like under cultivation, and no charge will be made for it until the 
next I'cvisoii of settlenif'iit ; it is h*«ped that in this way new settlers 
imy he attracted. A siin])lo form of engagement has been taken 
from the headmen of e.ach village or division thereof by which they 
bind the r;/ots under them 1o be jointly and severally responsible for 
the paj'inent of revenue, uhile the Darbar, on its part, has promised 
that 110 cultivator shall be evicted fnnn lii^ holding as lung as he pays 
the State demand punctnallv. 

The 0])iiun revenue, about 2.000 a j^ear, is derived from fees 
levied from liceii&ed doali*rs. Under riih's issued in 1 00 1 no one can sow 
puppy without a ]jass from the Darhfir, and all the opium juice pro- 
duce d ill the State must bo ‘^old bv tin* fiOtli June in oaeh year to some 
licensed dealer. The latter has to bring the juice to one of three store- 
houses maintained by the Darbfir and ])iv a foe varyincT from twelve 
to fifteen ])er cent, of the ])nce mid hy him to the cultivator: and 
having done so, he is at. libertj*' eitlnu' to export the juice or make it 
up into opium at one of the storc-housi^s. The rtdail sale of the drug 
is in the hands of licensed vendors who are generally officials of 
the Customs department, and the number of shops in 1905-06 was 
eighteen. 

Dfuigarpiir i.s one of the f(*w R(afc*s in Rrijputiina in which the 
manufactui’c of salt has not heiui iirohibited l)v agrccinimt with the 
Government of India. A certain nmuiint of I'hnri or carlh-salt has 
be*‘ii manufactured here for a considi'rable time, and some twelve years 
ago Government had under consicler.it ion the desirability of suppres- 
sing the works and compensating tbe Darbar, buttin' out-turn was so 
small and the quality so infTior llnit the subject was dropped. Al- 
most all the salt consumed in tbe St,i»e comes from the Rambhar lake, 
and the import duty lovic*d thereon forms practically the entire revenue 
derived from this commodity, Tln» yearly consnm])tiiin per head of 
population is said to be about 3] seers. 

The excise revenue is derived from country liquor and and 

averages about Rs. 8,000 a year, being made up of duty .and license- 
fees for preparation and vend. Tlie liquor trade is in the hands of 
lucal but endeavours are being made to get some respect .able 

contractor from outside to take over the business and establish a 
central distillery system. Only country spirits distilled from mahua 
ilowers are in use, the princi])nl consumers being Bhils, and the people 
are quite unacquainted with imported liquors. 
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The system of levying court- fees by means of adhesive stamps iI^bs 
introduced in 1903, and the average yearly revenue has been about 
Bs. 10,000. Non-judicial and receipt stamps have just been brought 
into use. 

The only municipality in the State is at the capital and it was 
established in 1897. The committee consists of seven members, all 
nominated by the Dorbar, and the Faujdar is the President. The 
yearly receipts, between. 4,000 and Bs. 5,000, ai^e derived chiefly 
from an impost of an anna and a half in the rupee on all customs 
dues, while the expenditure, about Bs. 3,000, is devoted to the usual 
purposes, lighting and sanitation. 

The Public Works department consists of a small staff costing about 
Bs. 1,800 a year, and its duties are to look after roads, tanks and State 
buildings, and carry out such original works as may be sanctioned. 
The usual amiual allotment is about Bs. 10,000. 

The military force maintained in 1824 was reported by Sir John 
hlalcolm to number 1,131, namely 278 Bajput cavalry and 853 irregu- 
lar infantry, mostly Itajputs, Gosains and Moghias. About fifty years 
later, the total strength was 453, including 23 mounted men, while in 
1890 the army consisted of 251 cavalry and 535 in&ntry, inclusive of 
the jdgvrdoA's' quotas, with six gunners and two serviceable guns. The 
yearly cost appears to have vaned between Bs. 57,000 and Bs. 85,000 
in the local currency. When the State came under management in 
1898, the worthlessness of the troops was recognised, and they were 
disbanded in 1902, being replaced by police. 

The police force nun^ers 204 of all ranks, including a Superinten- 
dent (who is also the head of the police in the sister State of Banswara), 
an Inspector, eight sub-inspectors, and fifteen mounted constables. 
There is thus one policeman to every seven square miles of country 
and to every 490 inhabitants. The force costs about Bs. 21,500 
a year, and is distributed over nine police stations and ten out-posts; 
the men are mostly Muhammadans, with a sprinkling of Hindus and 
Bhils ; they wear uniform, and are drilled and armed with smooth-bore 
Sniders and countiy-made muskets. Of 318 persons arrested in 
1905-06, 166 or fifty-two per cent, were convicted, 146 were acquitted 
or discharged, and two died while under trial. 

The State possesses one jail (at the capital) which has accom- 
modation for 38 convicts and 30 under-trial prisoners, and has 
in the past been condemned as unsuitable and unhealthy, but it has 
been much improved during the last twelve months. It costs from 
Bs. 1,500 to Bs. 2,000 a year and is regularly visited by the Medical 
Officer of the Mewar Bhil Corps, who is also Civil Surgeon of 
Dungarpur, receiving a monthly allowance of Bs. 100 from the Darbar. 
Carpet-making and other industries have recently been started on a 
small scale; the prisoners are also employed in the public garden. 
Betums have only been received since 1896, and the results are shown 
in Table No. XXVII in Vol. II. B. The overcrowding and mor^ity 
during the three years 1900-02 were terrible, but m an ordinary 

vear ^e accommodation is sufficient. 

¥ 
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At rhe Iasi: census, 3,286 persons or 3‘28 per cent, of the people 
(namely 6'50 per cent, of the males and 0'06 per cent, of the females) 
were returned as able to read and write. Thus, in the literacy of its 
population, Dungarpur stood ninth among the twenty States and 
chiefships of Rajputana. 

Up to 1901 the Dorbar took no interest in education, and the only 
school maintained by it was at the capital, attended by about 88 boys 
of whom a few received elementary instruction in English. During 
the last four years several schools have been opened in the districts, 
and there are now eleven* educational institutions kept up by the 
Darbai- ; the number on the rolls at the end of 1905-06 was 784 and 
the daily average attendance during that year 509. All except the 
school at the capital give primary instruction in Hindi only, and the 
•school at Qenji is intended mainly for Bhil children. The anglo- 
vemacular school at Dungarpur town has separate departments for 
prim^ education in Hindi and Urdu, and secondary education in 
English (up to the seventh standard) with Hindi, Urdu, Sanskrit and 
Persian as second languages. It is proposed to raise the standard at 
this school and prepare pupils for the Rajputana Middle examination. 
The State expenditure on education is now neai-ly Rs. 4,000 a year. 

Two small hospitals are maintained, one at the capital (opened in 
1893) and the other at Sag^wara (opened in 1904); they have 
accommodation for seven indoor patients. In 1905 the daily average 
number of persons attending these institutions was 115, and 
altogether 14.188 cases (fiffy-eight ^eing those of in-patients) were 
treated and 435 operations were performed. Like the jail, the 
hospital at Dungarpur is periodically visited by the Medical Officer 
of the Mewar Bhil Corps E^herwara. 

No statistics relating to vaccination are available till the year 
-1896-97 when 944 persons were successfully vaccinated. Since then 
the figures have varied considerably, and in 1900 there were only 73 
successful operations. An additional vaccinator has been employed 
since 1903-04 (making two in all), and better work has been done. In 
1905-06, these two men successfully vaccinated 1 ,085 persons (or nearly 
eleven per mille of the population), as compared with an annnn.1 
average for the previous five years of 607, at a cost of Ra 194 or 
thirty-four pies per successful case. The total expenditure on mPfU og l 
institutions including vaccination is about Rs. 3,800 yearly. 

The system of selling <piinine in pice packets at post offices has 
been in force for some time. The number of packets (of 7-grain doses) 
sold in 1905-06 was 697. 

The State was topographically surveyed by the Survey of India 
between 1883 and 1886, and the area, as calculated in the Surveyor 
General's office by planimeter firom the standard sheets, is 1,447 
square .miles. A c^stral survey was carried out with the plane- 
table in 128 of the lekSlsa, villages in 1904 in connection wi^ the 
settlement recently introduced. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Dungfarpur Town. — The capital of the State and the head- 
Quarters of the cilci or district of the same name. It is situated in 
2.3“ .*51' N. and 73“ 43' E., ahout sixty-six miles south of Udaipur city 
and fift(>en miles south-east of the cantonment of Kherwara. The 
population has dccre.ised from 6,449 in 1881 to 6,431 in 1891 and 
6,004 in 1901 ; and it is remarkable that in each of those years 
females outnumbered males. At the last census neiarly fifty-five 
per cent, of the inhabitants wore Hindus and twenty- four per cent. 
Mu’^almans. 

At page 132«j//nv< is an .-iccount of how the town came to be 
founded in 13.58, and to be called after the Bhil chieftain, Dungaria, 
whom Tlawal Bir Singh caused to be assassinated ; the temples erected 
bv the litter in memory of DCingari.'v’s widows are on a hill, between 
I'SOOand 1,400 feet above sea-leicl, to the south. On this same hill is 
the Maharriwal’s ])alaci', while at the foot is the lake called Geb Sagar 
The town is locally famous for its toys, cups and images carved out of 
a oreenish stiuu* fitund in the vicinity, ami for its bedsteads and stools 
made of teakwoiid and coloured with lac. The combined post and 
telegraph office, the municipal committee, the jail, the .anglo-ver- 
nacular school and the hospital have all been already noticed. 

The ]»lac<‘ is said to have been besieged in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by a Manithfi force under Shahzfida Khudadad, 
and to have hebrout for tiventy days, when the besiegers obtained 
access through th»' treachery of one of the KawaTs Sardfir-s named 
MchiTip. Siudhia subsequently held it for six years and was then 
ejected with the aid of troops supplied by Holkar. 

StlffwnrJl. — The headiju irters of the ziht of the same name, 
sitnatMl in 23“ 41' N. and 74" 2' E. about twenty-six miles south-east 
of Dungai-pur town. Population (1901) 4,034. 'fhe town possesses 
a combined post and telegraph office, a vernacular iirimaiy school 
and a small hospital. About eleven miles to th.» south, on the 
riwht bank of th^ Mahi river, is the village of Galiilkot, once the 
c.apital of the State. The ruins of the old f.-rt are still to be 
scon, and .another object of interest is a Muhammadan shrine called 
after Fakhr-nd-din. A small fair is held yc-arly about the end oi' 
March at G.alifikot and is .-ittended chiefly by Musalmans. The village 
contains a post office and a vernacular primary school. 
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Banswara State. 




CHAPTER I. 


Physical Aspects. 

This, the southernmost State of Rajputana, lies between 23’ 3' 
and 23° 56' north latitude and 73° 58' and 74° 47' east longitude, and 
has an area of 1,946 square miles. It is in regard to size eleventh 
among the twenty States and chiofships of the Province. 

It is bounded on the north by Partabgarh, Udaipur and Dungar- 
pur ; on the west by Dungarpur and Sunth ; on the south by the 
Jhalod subdivision of the Panch Mahals, Jhabua and a portion of 
the Petlawad iiargana of Indore ; and on the east by an outlying 
tract of Sailana, and by Ratlam and Partabgarh. Its greatest length, 
north to south, is about fifty-eight miles, and its greatest breadth 
nearly fifty miles. 

Btluswara is said to be a corrupted form of Vosnawai'a, and the 
territory takes its name from a Bhil chieftain, Vasna, whose pal or 
village was on the site of the present capital, and who Avas defeated 
and slain about 1530 by Jaginal, tbe younger son of RaAval Udai 
Singh of Bagar. Others assert that the Avord moans the country 
(uwa) of the bamboo {buna). 

The central and Avestern portions are comparatively open and 
well cultivated ; there is little or no forest in this direction, but the 
landscape is relieved from dullness by numerous Tnahiid, hahUl and 
palm trees. The south-Avest is better Avooded and much broken up by 
hillocks and raArines, Avhile the rest of the territory, particularly in the 
south and east, is a mass of rugged hills, rocks, scrub-jungle and Avood- 
land. Tbe open country in the centre is about 700 feet above the sea, 
and the ground slopes gradually toAvai'ds the Mahi river on the Avest ; 
the eastern half of the State, on the other hand, is traversed by ranges 
of hills, running generally north and south and haA'ing an average 
height of 1,300 or 1,400 feet, though there are tAvo or three peaks of 
1,700 and one (about six miles north of Kushalgarh) of 1,988 feet. 
BansAA’ura has been deseribed as the most beautiful portion of 
Rajputana; it looks its best just after the rains Avhen the vai-ied hues 
of the foliage, the luxuriant groAvth of the tall grasses, and the streams 
dashing doAvn the hillsides or purling through shady glens, betAveen 
banks fringed Avith ferns and floAvers, present a most pleasing picture. 

The State is on the Avhole Avell supplied Avith rivers and streams, 
and an absolute AA'ater famine is an impossibility. The pnneipal rivers, 
the Mahi and Anas, have never been knoAvn to fail, even in a season 
of drought, but their beds are roeky, their banks high and steep, and 
they are of no use for supplying Avater to the crops. The minor 
streams, such as the Erau or Airav, the Chap and the Haran, are, 
hoAvever, used for irrigation. 
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The Mahi, an account of which will be found at pages 127-28 
atypra, has a peculiar course. After forming the boundary with 
Eatlam for a couple of miles, it enters the State near KhUndu on the 
east and flows in a generally northerly direction for some forty tortu- 
ous miles till it reaches the Udaipm* frontier, when it turns fimt to 
the north-Avest, then to the Avest, and lastly to the south-west, thus 
describing a large loop and separating BfinsAvara from Udaipur on 
the north and Dungarpur on the Avest. Its total length Avithin, or 
along the borders of, the State is nearly 100 miles, and its chief tri- 
butiiiics are the Anas, Chap and Erau. For nine months in the year 
it is fordable on loot but, after heavy rains, is impassable, even by 
rafts, sometimc.s for days together: it is said to have ovorfloAved its 
banlcs in 1858, inundating the neighbouring lands and causing much 
loss of life. 

The Anus rises in Central India and, after forming for about 
tAA’elA'o miles the boundary betAA'cen BansAvara and Jhalod, floAvs first 
north and next Avest for thirty-eight miles till it falls into the Mali! 
about five miles above the spot Avherc BfinsAvara, Dungai’iJur and 
Shntli meet. Its principal alHuent is the Hiiran stream. 

The Erau comes from PartfdAgarh, enters the Slate in the north- 
east near Semlia, reeeiA’es all the drainage of the hills in that direction, 
and after a south-A\ehterly course of nearly thirty miles joins the Mahi. 
Its largest ti'ibutaries are the Ptnian and Pandia iialas. 

The Chap is throughout its length of about thirty-eight piiles a 
BausAA'ai'a r-iver. Kising in the hills north-east of Kalinjara, it flow’s 
first north and then Avesb, CA-entuall}* falling into the Mahi on the 
Avestern border not far from Garhi. It is fed by the Nfigdi, Kagdi, 
and Kalol streams. 

Numerous artificial tanks are found throughout the State, but 
none are of any great size, and many are breached and out of repair. 
Among the most important may be mentioned those at Naogamu, 
Tahvara, Wagidom, and WajAvfina in the centre ; at Asan, Ganora and 
Ghatol in the north ; at Khodan and Mctwfda in the north-AVOst ; at 
Aithuna in the Avest, and Ivfdinjara in the south; and several at or 
near the capital, notably the Bai Till. 

In the Avestern jiart of BansAvara the rocks consist of gneiss, up- 
on Avhich rest unconfbrmably a fcAA’ outliers of the schists and 
(juartzites of tho Aravalli and Delhi systems respectively, Avhile in the 
east these rocks are covered by Deccan trap. Iron was formerly 
worked to a considerable c.\tcnb at Loharia in the north-Avest. 

Besides tho ordinary small game, including junglc-foAvl and spur- 
foAvl in the higher parts, a feAv tigers, black bears, sGmhav ( Cci'vua 
unicolor) and chital (Ccrvun axin) arc to be found, though they are 
not so numerous as before the recent famine. Black buck, ravine deer, 
ouhjai (Boaeloplms tragoenmehm), Avild iiigs, panthers, and hytsnas 
are' still fairly common, and four-horned antelopes, wild dogs and 
wolves arc occasionally met with. 

The climate is rela.\iug and generally unpleasiiiitj fevers of a 
iiiulignivut nature prevail during tho tsvo months succeeding the rains. 
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The avciiige temperature at the capital is said to vary from 92 ° to 
108° iu the hot months, from 80° to 83° in the rainy season, and from 
58° to 70° in the cold Avcather, and to bo slightly less in the districts. 

Water very rarely freezes in the winter, but hoar-frost is sometimes 
found on the ground in January and February. 

Statistics of rainfall are available for Banswai'a town since 1880, Bainfall. 
and for Kushalgarh since 1893 j the annual aveio^ge at the former 
place is nearly 38 inches, (having varied betAveen 65*28 inches in 
1893 and 14*18 inches iu 1899), and at the latter about 31^ inches. 

Further details Avill be found in Tables Il^os. XXX and XXXI 
in Vol. II. B. 
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Histouy, 

It lias already been inculioned in Farl II, Chaplcr II, that this 
torriLt)!'}' originally Ibrnicd part o! the liagur and was, from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century till about 152!), held by cei'tain 
Kajpub chiefs of the Gahlot or Sesodia clan who had the title of 
Kawal and M’ho claiiued descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling at Utlaipur. AHer the death of Kfiwal Udai Singh at 
the battl<' of Khaiiua in 1527, his country was divided up between his 
two sons, Prilhwi Uaj and Jagmfd, the former x*elaining the Avestern 
half (Dungarpur) and the latter receiving the eastern portion (subse- 
qiuailly called llaiiswara), TIu* thn'c accounts of the manner in 
which this Jiii'jion came about arc given at page 133 and it 

will siilHcc here lo ol).ser\c* that tins State came into existence as a 
separate priiicip.dity in 152!!, that itss rulers behaig to a junior branch 
i»f the Duiig.irpur house, and that its first chief was Jagmfil, Avho 
asMinuMl thr title of Kawal. 

Wlirn* the town of IJanswrira now .stands there ivas a large Bhil 
jml or \illagi* belonging lo a powerful chieftain named Vasiui or 
Wasna, whom Jagnud proceeded to attack. During the storming of 
the place, Vasiia was killed, his Ibllow'ers were routed, and his lands 
passed into the posse'^sion of his Rajput cuinjiierors. Jagiufil is said 
to have died in 1541), and a list of his successoi's wall be found in 
Table No. XXXII ill Vol. II. U. The seventh in descent from him, 
yaiiiar Singh, consider.ibly extended his territory by coiitpiest from 
the Kfnvat of Parlfibgarh. and his son, Kushfil Singh, w'as in the field 
for twelve years lighting with the Bliils, and is said to have founded 
Kiishrdgiirh in the south anil Kiislialpura in the north-east. 

The next chiel deserving of mention is Prithwi Singh (1747-80) 
who w'aged war with Kaiia Bakht Singh of iSunth and .seized his terri- 
tory but, on manning the Ufuias daughter, he restored it all wdth the 
exception of Liu- district of Uhilkiiri or *Shergarh whicli he presented 
to one of his nobles, Udai yingh of (Jarhi, as a reward for his services 
during the campaign. He also considerably enlarged the tow'n of 
Bfiiibwara by adding to it the extensive mohalla or (juarter, still called 
after him Prithwi Uanj. 

Ti»wards the end of the eighloonth century the whole country 
became more or loss subjcclotl to the Mavathris, who levied hcaA^y 
(‘xactions from the chief nnd whose predatory bands plundercfl at 
large, while roving companies of unattached mercenaries harried the 
lands and carried oft* what the MaiTithas left. The rise of the British 
power seemed to Rfiwal Bijai Singh to present a good opportunity of 
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ridding himself of these marnuders, and in 1812 he offered to 
become tributai}’ to the British Government on the sole condition 
that the MarathSiS should be e^elled, but no definite I'dations were 
formed with him, and he died in 1816. 

A treaty was concluded in September 1818 with his successor, 
Umed Singh, by which, in consideration of the protection of the 
British, the Maharawal agreed to act in subordmate co-operation 
with Government, to settle his affairs in accordance with its 
advice, to abstain finm disputes and political correspondence with 
other chiefe, to pay a tribute e^ual to three-eighths of his revenues, 
and to fiimish troops when required. Umed Singh, however, thinking 
that the time of danger had pasjsed away or, possibly, that the terms 
were too ezorbitent, refused to- ratify the treaty, though it had beeu 
negotiated by his accredited agent. The British Government at first 
insisted that it was binding but, as the DhSir State had in the mean- 
time ceded to it its claims to tribute finm Dungarpur and Banswaxa, 
it was thought best to reopen negotiations, and a fresh treaty was 
tigncd on the 25th December 1818. The chief modifications it 
involved were that the Mahorawol was to pay to the British Govern- 
ment all arrears of tribute due to Dhar or any other State, and 
annually such sum as the Government might deem adequate to cover 
the expense of r^tectign, provided it did not exceed three-eighths of 
the revenue, timed Singh died in the following year and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Bhawani Singh, (1819-39). 

By on agreement concluded in 1820, the same arrangements were 
made in regard to the payment of tribute as in the case of Dungarpur. 
The arrears were limited to Salim Shahi Bs. 35,000 (to be paid in 
twelve half-yearly instalments), while for the three years, 1819-21, the 
tribute was settled progressively at Rs. 17,000, ]^. 20,000, and 
Bs. 25,000 in the same currency. A similar agreement was made in 

1823, which, after reciting that the outstanding instalments on account 
of arrears amounted to Bs. 7,000 for each of the years 1822, 1823 and 

1824, fixed the tribute prmer at Bs. 24,000 for 1822, Bs. 25,000 for 
1823, Bs. 26,000 for 1824, Bs. 34,000 for 1825, and Bs. 35,000 for the 
suraeeding six years. It was separately intimated at the time that 
this settlement was not final, and that on its termination “an in- 
creased tribute bearing a just premortion to the expected improvement 
of the revenues would be claimea by the British Government.” 

Up to 1824, the coimtry contmued to be subject to the raids of 
Bhils and other plunderers who made inroads from the neighbouring 
jungles, but in that year this organised system of robbery was suppres- 
sed, and the effect was seen in a rapid rise of the revenue. In 1825, 
the receipts had reached three lakhs and, according to the Political 
A gent, would have been much greater but for the vices and miscon- 
duct of the Mahorawal and his minister, whose proceedings had been 
generally very unsatisfactory, “ marked not only by much inattention 
to the admonitions of superior authority, but by neglect of the best 
i-iterests of their count^.” Ih 1829, the Political Agent, Captain 
•Speirs, proceeded to Banswaxa to effect certain necessary reforms, in 
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the course of which a Brahman jemadSr, who was in receipt of a 
yearly salary of 250 and held a village worth about the same 
sum, but who was described as " being in a state little inferior to that 
of the ruler of Banswara,” was dismissed. After repeatedly importuning 
the good offices of the Agent, which the latter deemed it proper to 
withhold, the ■wretch formed the design of Idlling the man who stood, 
as he believed, between him and profitable employment; poison w^as 
accordingly administered by a Muhammadan servant of the jemadar, 
fi*om the effects of which Captain Speirs died. Though the evidence 
against tho jemadar and his servant was only circumstantial, there 
was no doubt of their guilt, and both Wei’S sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, but the pi’incipal unfortunately osoapod on his way to 
Bombaj'. 

By 1831 tho tribute was again in arrears and a fresh settlement 
was made, fi.King it at Salim Shahi Rs. 25,000 annually for a poriod of 
five years, but the Alahnrawal failed to observe this agi-eoment, and in 
1836 the arrears amounted to about Rs. 1,70,000. The State was 
badly governed and was impoverished, and the Government of India 
was somewhat inclined to assume the administration ; but tho chief 
agreed to dismiss his minister and promised amendment, and a 
further arrangement for the payment of tribute and arrears was con- 
cluded in 1836. This provided for j'early payments decreasing from 
Rs. 55,000 to Rs. 44,000 in 1843-44. Subsequently tho anmial tribute 
was settled at Salim Shahi Rs. 35,000, which sum was paid in British 
coin, at the rate of exchange cuiTent from time to time, until July 1904 
when, on tho introduction of Imperial currency as tho solo legal tender 
in tho State, it was fixed at Imperial Rs. 17,500. 

Bhawani Singh did not long survive tho dismissal of his favourite 
minister and died in 1839. He left no male heir, but the Thakurs of 
the State, with the concurrence of Government, selected _ as his 
successor, Bahadur Singh, a younger son of Bakhtawar Singh of 
Khandu and consequently a nephew of Rawal Bijai Singh, and he 
ruled for five years only. Ho was old and, having no sons, was per- 
suaded to adopt Lachhman Singh, the infant grandson of Thakur 
Kushfil Singh of Surpur. 

The succession of Lachhman Singh as Maharawal was disputed 
by Man Singh of Khandu, who conceived that a son of his pwn had 
preferable claims, but he eventually withdrew his opposition on 
receiving a remission of Rs. 1,300 in the tribute which he paid yearly 
to the Darbar. Lachhman Singh, who had succeeded at the early age 
of five, began to exercise ruling powers in 1856, and in the troublous 
times of the Mutiny, being deserted by his Sardars and left entirely to 
his own resources, he was driven from his capital by the rebels under 
Tantia Topi and took refuge in the forests to the north. In 1862 he 
received the usual sanad guaranteeing to him the right of adoption, 
and four years later occurred the dispute between him and the Rao of 
Kushalgarh relative to an attack supposed to have been made by the 
son of tho latter on the State tliivna at Kalinjai'a, in the course of 
which a Kushalgarh prisoner was, it was alloged, released and seven 
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police sepoys Averc killed or wounded. The Kao was called on to give 
up the prisoner, and as he £uled to comply and disdained to onswra 
the charge, the British Government ordei^ the attachment of his 
estate in ^tlam. It was not until two years later that the whole 
stoiy was found to have been a fabrication &om beginning to end, and, 
as a punishment for the deceit practised by the special direction of the 
Mahorawal, the latter’s salute Avas reduced from fifteen to eleven guns 
for a period of six years, and he Avas required to pay a sum of 1^. 6,267 
to the Bao of KushSilgorh as compensation for the loss infiicted on 
him by the attachment of his Arillages. 

The opportunity vras taken about this time to make a rule^ that 
the Banswara Darbar should exercise no interference in the administra' 
tion of the Kushalgarh estate, and that the Bao should be allowed to 
collect his OAvn customs-duties therein; on the other hand, the yearly 
tribute of local Bs. 1,100 due to Banswara Avas to be punctually paid, 
and all requisitions mode upon the Bao by the representative of 
British authority, when they related to the lawful demands of Bajis- 
waxa, were to be satisfied Avithout demur. In addition to these 
measures, a Political Officer Avas deputed to the State in direct 
subordination to the Besident in Mewar, and his salary and that of 
his office establishment Averedefixiyed from an increase of Salim Shahi 
Bs. 15,000 made to the yearly tribute leAued finm Banswara. In 
ISS-ff, however, it Avas decided that in future, as the Political OfGicer 
was also in charge of Partabgarb, not more '^an Bs. 500 a month of 
his pay, phis a fair proportion of his travelling and ofilce expenses, 
should be charged against the Banswara tribute; and in 1889 the 
enhanced tidbute Avas conditionally reduced to Imperial Bs. 5,000 a 
year, which sum is still paid. 

In 1873, a 'serious anray took place regarding the possession of a 
Arillage on the Partabgorh border ; on enquiry Avas hmd, and it Avas 
ascertiiined that BansAvora had committed on unprovoked attack on 
a village Avhich indisputably belonged to Partabgorh, and had sup- 
ported its encroachments on the territory of that Stato by the pro- 
duction of false evidence. The Mahorawal Avas accordingly informed 
that his full salute could not be restored to him ; it was, however, 
eventually given bock in Pebruaxy 1880. 

Lochhman Singh Avas a chief of a very old-fashioned type who, 
though he ruled lor sixty-one years, decuned to march Avith the 
times, and remained to the end entirely opposed to all ideas of reform 
and resentful of the efforts of the political authorities to improve the 
administration of his country. He is said to have never seen nor 
Avished to see a roilAvay train or a telegraph Avire, and for about the 
last forty years of his life he never left his State. Debts were con- 
tracted, the tribute to Government remained unpaid, the chief lost 
authority over his subjects (the Bhils especially being entirely out of 
hand), education Avas c^countenanced, the land revenue i^ratem, if any 
system existed at all, was chaotic, and the exactions of the officiate 
were limited only by the exhaustion of the people. In 1901, the 
Government of Lidia decided that a more direct interference in the 
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affairs of Banswara was necessary and, first, the finances and, then, 
(in 1902) practically all branches of the administration were placed 
under the immediate 'control of an Assistant to the Besident in 
Mewor. Since then, considerable progress has been made, particu- 
larly in the Accounts, Customs and Police departments, anef among 
important events of the year 1904 may bo mentioned the formation 
of a Council, the introduction of British currency as the sole legal 
tender, and the starting of settlement operations. 

Maharawal Lachhiimn Singh died on the 29th April 1905, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Shambhu Singh, who was bom on 
the 14Lh October 18G8, and is the present chief. The State remained 
under the management of the Assistant Besident until the 11th 
Januaiy 1906, when Shambhu Singh was invested with ruling powers, 
subject to certain restrictions usually imposed at the outset in cases 
where a chief of ine.\pcricncc succeeds. Maharawal Shambhu Singh 
has eight sons, the eldest of whom, Piithwi Singh, was born in 1888 
and is being educated at the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

There is not much of archmological interest in the State except 
the remiiins of about a dozen Hindu and Jain temples at Arthfuia 
in the west (see page 187), and of a fine Jain temple at Kiilinjara in 
the south (see page 189 infra). In the Kushalgarh estate the ruins 
of Jain temples exist at Andeshwar and Wagol, and of a shrine to 
Maugleshwar (Vishnu) at Magarda, but they have never been pro- 
fessionally examined. 
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The first enumeration of the population was taken in 1881, 
when the total number of inhabitants was returned at 152,045 
or 78 to the square mile ; but it is as well to remember that not only 
were the wild Shils not counted anywhere, but there was no census of 
even the civilised population of the Kusbalgarh estate. According to 
the very rough estimate inade at the time, the Bhils of BSnswara 
proper numbered 24,813, while the Kushalgarh estate > contained 
23,089 inhabitants, undetermined as to religion and sex, and these 
figures have been included in the total (152,045) given above. More- 
over, such of the Bhils as were found in villages to which the regular 
operations extended, and who wore therefore counted, were classed as 
Hindus and, according to the published returns, the State contained 
not a single Jain. ^ 

Tho next census (1891) was rather more complete inasmuch as 
only the Bhils of Kushalgarh were left unenumcrated. Inclading the 
number at which they were estimated (25,598), the total popumtion 
was 211,641 or an increase during the decade of thirty-nine per 
cent. 

The last census took place on the night of the 1st March 1901, 
except in the Bhil hamlets where, for reasons given at page 32 mpra, 
it was taken during the day in the last fortnight of February. The 
State was found to contain 165,350 inhabitants or 46,291 less than in 
1891, and the decrease in population during the ten years was nearly 
twenty-two per cent., due mainly to the great famine of 1899-1900 
and the severe type of malarial fever which immediately followed it. 
The decrease 'was most marked among the Animists (Bhils), namely 
about twenty-four per cent., though their actual numbers in 1891 are 
of course not available, but Hindus lost twenty, and Jains more than 
thirteen per cent. 

At the' lost census the State contained one town and 1,286 '(dllagea ; 
the total number of occupied houses was 30,042 and the average 
number of persons per house was 5'5. The only town (the capital) 
contained 7,038 inhabitants, or a little more than four per cent, of the 
total population, who were residing in 2,054 houses (giving about 
persons per house). Of the -villages, only two (Kusbalgarh and Farta- 
pur) possessed more than 2,000 inhabitants, thirty-two had between 
500 and 2,000 inhabitants and the rest had less than 500 inhabitants 
each. The rural population numbered 158,312 occupying 27,988 
houses, which figures give an average of 123 persons and nearly 
twenty-two houses per village. 
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in the t \70 States already dealt >vith, the people ai^ averse i6 
leaving the country of their birth, and seeing that 68 per cent, of 
them pe Bhils, this is what one would expect to find. Complete 
statistics are not available for 1891, but at the last census 99*2 
per cent, of the inhabitants were born in Rfijputana and 98’8 per cent, 
m Bansw&ra. The outsiders numbered 1,336, and came chiefly from 
adjacent portions of Central India (817) or Bombay (317), or were 
Pathans from the Peshawar District of the North-West Frontier 
Province. On the other hand, while immigrants fr'om outside 
Bajputana numbered 1,336, the number of persons born in Banswara 
blit enumerated outside the Province, chiefly in Central India, was 
2,719, so that in this interchange of population the State lost 1,383 
pemons. 

The registration of births and deaths in Banswara town was 
stai’ted in 1890, but the statistics are admittedly um-cliable. In 1891 
there were 179 births and 155 deaths among a population of 8,234 or 
ratios of about twenty-two and nineteen per mille respectively ; in 
1901, when the population was 7,038, only 77 births and 92 deaths 
wore registered, while for 1905 the similar figures were 83 and 122, 
or ratios of about twelve and seventeen per mille respectively. 
Almost all the deaths are ascribed to fever, but in 1905 there were 
thirty fatal cases of plague. In the year last mentioned the registra- 
tion of vital statistics was attempted in almost the entire temtory, 
and the results show 1,312 births and 968 deaths among a population 
of 159,004, or rates of eight and six per thousand respectively. 

The princijml diseases are malarial fevers, often causing consider- 
able mortality in September and October; pneumonia, common in the 
cold weather; guinea-worm, dysenter}’, and diseases of the eye and 
skin. Epidemics of cholera are rare, but there were 39 deaths in 
1892 and 291 (or, according to the vital statistics, 1,000) in 1900 
at the capital. 

Plague first m.-idc its ajipcarance in December 1902 at the village 
of Danipiplia in the cast, having been imported fi-om Sarwfin in the 
Eatlfim State. Thence it extended to the town of Banswara in 
February 1903 ami raged there with considerable severity for four 
months. It raappeared at the capital in Februaiy 1904 and has 
subsequently visited Garhi and a few other villages, but the State has 
been free since May 1905. Altogether 874 seizures and 723 deaths 
have been reported up to the end of Mai-ch 190(5. When the disease 
first appeared at the capital, the inhabitants iverc very obstructive 
and declined to leave their houses, but these difficulties were gradually 
overcome, and the advantages of early evacuation are now generally 
recognised. 

According to the census reports, there were 19 aflflicted persons in 
1901 os compoi'ed with 104 in 1891 ; the famine of 1899-1900 probably 
carried oft most of the infii'm. The number of iusanes fell from eight 
to three, and of the blind from ninety-six to eleven ; no lepers were 
found in either year, but five deaf-mutes were enumerated in the 
Kushfilgarh estate in 1901. 
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At tho last census there were 1,786 more females than males in 
the State, and taking the population by religion, the percentage of 
females to males was about 95^ among Musalmiins, 99 among Jains, 
102 among Animists, and 103 among Hindus. Statistics relating to 
age ni'o notoriously unreliable, but the fact that, among children 
undur ten yeara of age, girls outnuiubeivd boys by more ^an 3,300 
seems to show that female infanticide is no longer practised, although 
four cases have been reported since 1883. Women also appear to be 
longer-lived than men as they are largely in excess after the age of 
forty has been reached, but this may be due to a greater tendency on 
tho part of old women to exaggerate. 

In 1901 about forty-four per cent, of the people were retnrncd 
as unmarried, forty-one as married, and mure than fourteen per 
cent, as widowed. Of the inulus about fifty, and of the females 
nearl}' tliirt 3 ’-ninc per cent, were single ; there wore 1,038 married 
females to 1,000 marriid innles, and 2,249 widows to 1,000 widowers. 
Taking the population by reiigion.s, we find tlrnt, among the males, 
forty-seven per cent, of the Hindus and Jains, fifty-one of the 
Animists, and fift 3 '-fivc per cent, of the Musalmans were married 
or widowed, and that among the females the .similar percentages 
'were ilnimists fift 3 '-scven, Musalmans nearly .sixty-five, Hindus sixt 3 ’- 
eight, and Jams .sixt 3 ’-ninc. Eaii 3 ' raamages are must common 
among Musalmans, (twelve per cent, of the girls between five and 
ten 3 'ears of age having been returned as wives), and to a less 
extent among Hindus. The Bhils, however, rarel 3 ' give their daugh- 
tcra in maiTiage till they are fifteen years old, and sometimes not 
until they arc twenty. Polygamy is allowed among all classes, but is 
seldom resorted to except by the wealthier sections of the community 
and the Bhils. 

The language spoken b 3 ' ninety-seven per cent, of the people is Bhili 
or Vtigdi, both dialects based on Gujarati but inteiincdiatc between it 
and Bajasthanl. Another 1*7 per cent, speak Mtilwi or Rilngri : the 
former is one of tho four main groups of Bfijasthuni (the remaining 
three being Mewati, Jaipur! anrl Marwfiri) and, Avhen spoken by Baj- 
puts, is much mixed with Marwari forms and is called Bangri. 

Of castes and tribes the following were most numerous at the 
last census: — Bhils (104,329); Kunbls (11,037); Brahmans (9,604); 
Mahajans (6,849); Rajputs (4,907); and Chamars (3,061). 

The Bhils formed sixty-three per cent, of the total popnlation 
and are found thirmghout the State, but the forest-clad country in 
the east, north and parts of the south is specially favoured by them. 
They were till recently notorious, not only in their native land but in 
all the surrounding States, for their lawless habits, and the Darbar, 
thinking apparently that their cose was hopeless, made no serious 
effort to restrain them. The thdnada/ra, os the district oHicers were 
called, sharad in the proceeds of their crimes and “ fostcrcrl dacoitics 
while pretending to combat them,” Avith the result that at the annual 
border courts Banswara Avas almost ahvays mulcted in heavy damages 
for robberies committed by its Bhil subjects. In the khCilaa villages 
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recently surveyed they were found to hold thirty-seven per cent, of 
the cultivation, and in the unsiirveyed villages they held practically 
the whole of the land, but as agriculturists they are neither hard 
working nor skilful, and their efforts genei'ally do not extend beyond 
tilling enough land to enable them to pay the revenue and fill their 
bins with maize-cobs. A separate account of this aboriginal tribe will 
be found in Part V, infra. 

The Kunbis or Piltels formed about 6i per cent, of the popula- 
tion and wove specially prominent in the centml and western tracts. 
They are as a rule fairly alHuent and live in comfortable houses. In 
the surviyctl villages they hold one- third of the cultivated area, are 
excc'llont tenants, and arc universally recognised as the most expert 
agriculturists in the Slate, 

The Brahmans (nearly six per cent, of the population) are priests, 
petty traders, cultiv.ators and holders of rovenue-froo lands. The 
agrienlturists are mostly w(dl-to-do and are found in the same parts as 
th(‘ Ivunhis : many of them supplement their income by going away 
in tlie winter to some of the large industrial towns in the Bombay 
Prosidonc}' where they serve as water-bearers, retui’niug to the State 
in time for the autumn sowings. 

The Mahajans or Banias arc traders, money-lenders and agricul- 
turists ; the princij)al subdivisions of the csxstc found in Banswam are 
Nhna and Narsinghpnra. 

Thi* Rajputs ari' mostly of the Sosodia and Chauhau clans and 
hold land either as jufjtrdtfrs or as ordinaiy vjfots, while some are in 
Slate or private service. Prom the nobles downwards they are heavily 
in debt, and as cultivators they are indifferent. 

Other fairly numerous castes, such .as the Cliamfirs, Kalfils and 
Balais, combine agriculture with their ow’ii particular trade or calling. 

At the last census more than sixl}--thn'(* per ciml. of the people 
w’cre Animists, nearly tliirty-one pi*r cent. Hindus, and the remainder 
Jains or Jlusalmrm*^. The Animists w'ere mostly Bhils and their belief 
has alri'adv (pages hi*en defined; the numerous sects of Hindus 

were not ri'corded, but Sahas, Saktas and Vaishiiavas arc all found. 
Of the 5,202 Jains, nearly i*ighty-eight per ctail. lielongod to the 
^Digambara, eight to the ’'“Dhundia, and four per cent, to tho 
'*SwH‘triinbara <livi&ion ; w'hile of the Musalmans tw'o-thirds were 
'*^SiinnTs and the rest ’'"Shiahs. 

About sixty-seven per ccuit. of the people returned some form of 
agriculture as their principal nutans of subsistence*, and another eight 
per cent* Avere general labniiri'rs, Tho industrial population amounted 
to 141 per cent, and the lu'ovision of food and drink gave employment 
to six per cent. Tho commeicial and professional classes were poorly 
represented, especially the former, and together formed loss than 1-^ 
p(*r cent, of the entire population. 

In tho matter of food, dress, dAvelliiigs, disposal of dead, and 
nonu*nclature, there is little* to add to what has alrcadj’ boon WTitten 


Doscribcil at i)ago 38 supra. 
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In the comparatively level conntiy in the west and south the 
prevailing soil is of a grey colour, more or less mixed ■with sand and 
extremely fertile when migated or ■when retaining the necessary 
amount of moisture ; it is called bhu/ri and is the best in the State. 
To the south-west of JBanswaxa town, and at a distance of &om five to 
fourteen miles fi'om it, is a nearly continuous stretch- of black cotton 
soil (Jcali) which produces excellent spring crops if irrigation is avail- 
able or if the rainfall has been adequate, but it loses its moisture 
much more rapidly than the gi’ey vanety and is on the whole inferior 
to it. Immediately to the west and north-'west of the capital, as also 
in the noilih-east of the State, the predominating soil is of a reddish 
colour (JM), which sometimes degenerates into a kind of gravel and is 
not as fertile as either the gi-ey or the black. A fourth variety, locally 
known as berangi or two-coloured, is a mixture of bhiM'i and kSli 
and in point of value varies according as the one or other is the chief 
component. In the eastern forest-clad tract all the above soils are 
found much intermingled; sometimes the black kind is low-lying and 
rich and yields the better crops ; in the adjoining ■village the berangi 
■will take first place ; while in a third estate the grey is manifestly 
superior. 

At the recent settlement the soils were grouped into three main 
classes — Jcali, berangi and bliuri, the last including the red as well as 
the grey variety — and three more were added, namely Icdnlear or poor 
and stony land ; panua or land which is rested for one or more years 
after a crop has been taken from it ; and gan'ooU or land situated 
within the bed of a tank, called roJuin in Diingarpur. In the villages 
brought under settlement the soil of the cultivated area was classified 
as above, and it was found that bJiuri occupied 45 per cent., berangi 
more than 26, JeaZi between 19 and 20, panua 3^, kamJea/t' nearly 3^, 
and g&raoti almost two per cent. Further, about 66 per cent, of the 
black, 54 of the berangi and 44 of the grey variety Averc classed as 
of superior quality. 

Agricultmal operations are of the usual simple kind. The land is 
generally ploughed tAvice, after Avhich the clods are broken up by a 
heavy beam dragged over the field by a pair of oxen; the seed is soAvn 
by means of a bamboo drill attached to the rear of the plough in the 
case of wheat, gram and maize, and broadcast in that of other emps. 
For maize, hoAA'ever, there is rarely more than one ploughing, and the 
clod-crusher is not used. Crops as a rule are gi'OAAH in rotation in order 
to save the soil from becoming exhausted, but the Bhils soav the plots 
of land round their habitations with maize year after year and, Avhen 
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In the comparatively level country in the west and south the 
prevailing soil is of a grey colour, more or less mixed -with sand and 
extremely fertile when ungated or when retaining the necessary 
amount of moisture ; it is called hkwri and is the best in the State. 
To the south-west of Banswara town, and at a distance of from five to 
fom^iera rniles finm it, is a nearly continuous stretch- of black cotton 
soil {kaJd) which produces excellent spriiig crops if irrigation is avail- 
able or if the ramfall has been adequate, but it loses its moisture 
much more rapidly than the grey variety and is on the whole inferinr 
to it. Immediately to the west and north-west of the capital, as also 
in the north-east of the State, the predominating soil is of a reddish 
colour (Za{), which sometimes degenerates into a kind of gravel and is 
not as fertile as either the grey or the black. A fourth variety, locally 
kno^ as_ b&rcmgi or two-coloured, is a mixture of bhuri a.nd ksli 
and*in point of value varies according as the one or other is the nin'pf 
component. _ In the eastern forest-clad tract all the above soils are 
found much intermingled; sometimes the black kind is low-lying a.nd 
rich and yields the better crops ; in the adjoining village the bera/ngi 
will take first place ; while m a third estate the grey is Tnn.nif RHt.ly 
superior. 

At the recent settlement the soils Avere grouped into three main 
classes — haibi, b&ravgi and bhWri, the last including the red as Avell as 
the grey variety — and three more were added, namely kavhvr or poor 
and stony land ; pam/UM or land Avhich is rested for one or more years 
afrer a crop has been taken from it ; and gwraoU or land situated 
within the bed of a tank, called roJian in Dungarpur. In the villages 
brought under settlement the soil of the cultivated area Avas olnaHitiRrl 
as above, and it was found that bhU/ri occupied 45 per cent., berangi 
more than 26, leali between 19 and 20, pa/nua 3f, Mmka/r nearly 3J, 
and g&raoti almost tAvo per cent. Further, about 66 per cent, of the 
black, 54 of the b&i'cmgi and 44 of the grey variety Avere classed as 
of superior quality. 

Agricultural operations are of the usual simple kind. The land is 
genei^y ploughed twice, after which the dods are broken up by a 
heaAy beam dragged over the field by a pair of oxen; the seed is soAvn 
by means of a bamboo drill attached to the rear of the plough in the 
case of wheat, gram and maize, and broadcast in that of other crops. 
For maize, however, there is rarely more than one ploughing, and toe 
clod-crusher is not used. Crops as a rule are grown m rotation in order 
to save the soil from becoming exhausted, but the Bhils sow the plots 
of land round their habitations with maize year after year and, wW 
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Cattle etCi In the central and western tracts the people are fortunate in 
possess!]^ well-bred and healthy cattle, probably connected with the 
famous Gujarat stock, but the Bhils have to bo content with a ^^oorer 
type of plough-bullock, and in villages near the forosts the climate 
seems to affect the health and stamina of bullocks and cows, though 
buffaloes thrive well enough. In the surveyed villages the plough - 
cattle numbered 11,782, or sufficient for present requirements, and 
other cattle, including sheep and goats, 57,821 ; in the Bhil villages, 
on the other hand, there is a great scarcity of plough-bullocks, and the 
Darbar is endeavouring to supply the deficiency by giving takdvi 
advances. The Banias make a handsome profit by lending bullocks 
to the Bhils at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7-8 per animal for the autumn sea- 
son, and at a reduced rate for the ixibi when there is less demand. 
Buffaloes are also sold on the instalment system, the purchaser 
ha\'ing to supply the Bania with gM at a fixed price until the valuo 
of the animal has been recovered. The manufiiotnre of ghl for export 
forms an important industry subsidiary to agriculture. Goats are 
kept in large numbers by the Bhils, and sheep by wandering shepherds, 
while the Rebaris go in extensively for camel breeding and pay to the 
Darbar one camel for every hundred grazed. The majority of the 
ponies found in the State are imported fi:om Ahmadabad. The 
ordinaiy prices of the various animals are reported to be : — shoop or 
goat Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 ; cow Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 ; bullock Rs. 40 to Rs. 80 ] 
pony Rs. 25 to Rs. 100; and buffalo Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 for a male and 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 for a female. 

Irrigation. The total irrigated area of the surveyed villages in 1904-05 was 
only 2,619 aci’es or six per cent, of the entire area cultivated, and as 
that year was one of deficient rainfall, a field was considered as irrigat- 
ed if it had received Avater during any one or more of the years 1902- 
O.S to 1904-05. Of these 2,619 acres, sixty-one per cent. Avere irrigat- 
ed from tanks, neail)’’ thirty from Avells and nine from other sources, 
namely fi-om the smaller streams. A long series of prosperous years, 
interrupted only in 1877-78, and a moderate assessment had made 
the cultiA'atoi's indifferent to the advantages of inigation, but the 
recent famines and j’ears of short rainfall have bAA-^ered the Avater- 
level and dried up the Avells and tanks, and the people are boginmng 
to appreciate Avhat a secure Avatcr-supply, aA’ailable for the irriga- 
tion of the crops, means to a village. It is noAV proposed that 
any o'yot constructing a new well or tank shall not liavo the land 
irrigated therefrom, and treated as dry at the present settlement, 
assessed at wet rates for a period of tAventy years, and it is hoped in 
this Avay to encourage the carrying out of new irrigation projects. 

Tanks. There are said to be about 150 tanks in the kha^a territory and over 

100 in the jdgir estates, but in none are there proper sluices, and 
many are lying breached and out of repair, while othei-s are so 
shallow that they are used only for watering cattle.^ Inigation is 
coiTied on chiefly by means of a lift called kcitu/inba; it consists of a 
hollowed-out trunk of a tree, generally a palm, built up like a see-saAv, 
Avith one end l 3 ing in the Avater and the other on the shore. The latter 
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I'xtioiniiy is Ibrciblj’ dcprossocl by three or four men, and the water thus 
I i-iipi's lino a channel prepared for it and is convoj'cd to the fields ; 
t his sysLcin has the merit of preventing waste, but it would probably 
be belter to fix iron sluices, at any rate in the larger tanks. 

Tile total number of wells used for irrigation in the 186 surveyed 
vill.iyes is said to bo but 209 (I2y masonry and 14 1 Icachchd), and in tho 
255 uiisnrve 3 -eil (filiil) villages only 70. Tin* depth of the water below 
the burfice averages twentj'-twq feet, and tho area irrigated per well 
is about three acres. In the better villages the Pei’sian wheel is used, 
but in tho backward and jungle tracts the water is raised by moans 
of a lilt with an earthen vessel or leathern bag. A masonry well costs 
about Rs. 600, and an uiilincd or kitcliclid one Rs. 100 or less. 

In the khedsa area tho actual cultivator of the soil holds 
direct from the Darbar except in a few villages in the south where 
the headmen, in one case a Ilajput and in tho others Labhanils, aro 
found holding on a sort ol zfnnhvhn'i tenure. This privilege .appeal’s 
to h.ave been accpiired in former d.iys when the villages formed parts of 
juglr estates, and the rights of the headmen have been respected at 
the present settlement. l\'ith this exception, rents in the proper sense 
of the terni exist only in jCigh' and miiufi estates, and are paid either 
in cash or in kind. 

The average monthly wages at the present time aro approximately: 
agi’icultural labourer Rs. 8-8 to R.s. 4 ; horse-keeper Rs. 4 ; blacksmith 
Rs. 8 ; and masons and carpenter.s K.s. 10 or more. Wages are said to 
have risen slightly since July 1904, when Imperial currency took the 
pliice of the depreciated Salim Shtlhi cointage. In the villages, hired 
labourers are sometimes paid in kind at the rate of about two seers of 
maize daily. 

Prices arc liable to strongly marked fluctuations ; tiny rule low 
when the harvests have been good both in Ranswai'a and adjacent 
territories as the distance from the railway makes the export of grain 
expensive, but when high price.s pre\ ailing elsewhere would have 
encouraged export, tin- policy of the iJarbar in tho past was to forbid 
tho grain-dealor.s to send their .slocks out. of the country in order that, 
in the interests of local consunu’r.s, prices might remain low. Table 
Mo. XXXV in Vol. II. 11. shows tin* a\(‘rage retail prices of staple food 
grains anrl rice at the cjipital dming the last twelve ye,ars. Tho 
iSettleineiit Report gives a list of the a\ erage prices at which the culti- 
vatoj’s have, during the la.'st sixteen 3 'ears, been able to dispose of their 
surplus produce, and the figures give tho following results: — wheat, 
ranging from 7 1 to 8 1 seers pur rupee with an average of 17 ; gram, 
81 to 50 seers, average 231; maize, 7^ to 55 seers, average 26; rice 
(husked). Hi to 44 seers, average 23^; and tvrcl, 11 to 26 seers witli 
an average of 18 seers per rupee. 

Mure than half of the State is covered with jungle, the forests 
being most dense in the nurth-cast. Thu principal trees arc leak 
(Tcctoiuo graiidds), blackwood {DcUbergia latifolia), shisham {D, 
ainmn) ibony (^DiuniJi/iVN inni^atom), pfpal (Ficus rdiffiosa), 
haldvj (AUiivi conUfolM), sdlar (HoswcUm tkurijora), diiu/v (UiUcu 
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firondosct),dhao(Anogeis8U8 pendula), and Jeadamb (Antlioceplialus 
cadamba), but the more valuable varieties are not very abundant. 
Nothing has been done in the past to preserve the forests ; the young 
teak has been cut down directly it gained any market value as a post, 
and all kinds of trees except those bearing fruit or deemed sacred have 
been ruthlessly burnt or felled by the Bhils whenever they wished to 
cultivate a new plot of ground or make a little money by the^ sale of 
greenwood. The fruit-trees include the mango {Mangijera inddea) 
and the maliua (Bassia UitifoUa ) ; the date-palm (Phemix aylvesti'w) 
is to be found in all low-lying ground, and the bamboo (jDe?iiZ?’ocaZai7i'its 
atrictu8) in the hills. The minor produce consists of grass, honey, 
wax and gum. 

The State has hitherto derived little or no revenue from its 
forests, but the services of a trained Forest OtBcer have just been 
secured jointly by the Banswai’a, Dungarpur and Partabgarh Darbars, 
and it is intended to mark off certain tracts as reserved, and appoint 
a suitable staff to prevent wasteful cutting of timber and to keep 
doAvn fires. The diflicultics will, however, be considerable as many 
of the Bhils, who arc incorrigible in these matters, live in the heart 
of the best forests. 

The mineral productions are unimportant. Legend relates that 
gold was in ancient times found at Talwfira in the centre of the State, 
and the remains of extensive iron mines exist both tliere aud at 
Khamcra and Loharin in the north and north-west respectively, but 
they have not been woi’ked for nniny 3 'ears. The quames at Talwara 
and Chhinch, and at Awalpum, further to the north-west, yield a 
hard white stone fairly suitable for building, but the out-turn is 
small. Limestone is found at several places, but is only used locally 
for making lime. 

The manufaclnrca are primitive and consist of coarse cotton 
cloths called klindi, a little silver jewellery, brass and copper orna- 
ments worn ehiefiy by Bhil women, lacquered bangles, and wooden 
toys, bedsteads and sticks. ... 

There is a considerable export trade with Jlfdwa and Gujarat in 
ginin, ghT, opium, spiec.s, nuih iiH Howers, timber and other protlucts 
of the jungle. The imports include piece-goods, salt, tobacco, brass 
and copper utensils, sugar, oil and cocoauuts. The prineqial centres 
of trade arc Bauswara town (where a fair, called the llaj Rajeshwar, 
is held yearly in October) and Kushfilgarh, and the traders are chiefly 
Mahnjans and Bohrhs.. The customs revenue, derived fi.'om import, 
export and transit-duties, averages about Rs. 40,000 a year. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being 
NamU and Ratlain on the Rajputana-Mfilwii lino on the east, 
and Bhoirongarh on the Godhi'a-Ratlam branchy to the south-east. 
Metalled roads ai’c unknown and the main highways are little 
better than cart-tracks. The principal of these connect the capital 
with Partabgarh on the north-east; Sailana, Namli and Ratlam 
on the east ; Kalinjara, Bliopatpura and Jhulod to tUo south and 
Bonth-west; Talwara, Arthuua and Gnliukot to the west; Sagwaru; 
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Dfingaqnir, Lohriria and Sabla to the north-AVost ; and Ghatol, 
Khumcra and the Udaipur State on the north. A combined post 
and telegraph office is maintained at the capital, and branch post 
offices exist at Chhinch, Garhi and Eushnlgarh. 

No records exist of any severe famine save that of 1899-1900, 
but 1836, 1861, 1865, and 1877-78 Avere years of scarcity and high 
prices. In 1877, the rainfall aatis about onc-third of the average, the 
autumn harvest Avas very poor, and there Avas great distress among 
the Bhils and lou'er classes. The treasury being empty, the Darbar 
had to boriuAv Bs. 80,000 from Government to enable it to cany on 
the administmtion and start I'elief measures. The latter consisted of 
the construction of new avcIIs and the repair of old ones ; a large 
number of aged and helpless people were supported by private charity 
at the capitol, and the arrangements generally were described as 
satisihetory. 

The famine of 1899-1900 was caused by deficient rainfall, only 
about fourteen inches being received thi'otighont the year 1899, of 
which nearly 10^ fell in June. The urgent need of the people for 
relief was not at fimt recognised ; AA'orks Avere said to have been start- 
ed in November and December 1899, but no tmee of them remained, 
and the numbers returned as employed themon Avere not considered 
luliablc. Nothing was done to help the Bhil population, and the 
I'esult AA’as that ciime assumed alarming proportions and robbery AA'ith 
violence became common. A poor-house existed at the capital but, 
owing to filth and general neglect, it Avas useless. 

Matters remained in this unsatisfactor}' condition till May 1900, 
when I'elief Avorks and kitchens Averc started throughout the State, a 
lieAV poor-house aa'os established at the capital, advances Avere given to 
cultivatoi's, and grain aa'os largely imported. Between May and 
September, when operations ceased, more than 860,000 units Avere 
rcheA'ed on AA'orks (cliiefly repairs to taiilrs and the construction of 
leaclichd raads) and 154,000 gratuitously, at a total cost to the Dar- 
bfir of nearly Bs. 89,000; in addition, suspensions of land ravenue 
amounted to Bs. 1,2^000, taJedvi advances to Bs. 16,700, .and about 
Bs. 45,000, received from the committee of the Indian Famine Ohari- 
table Belief Fund, AA'ere spent in pioA'iding tho agriculturists Avith 
cattle, seed, etc., and in giving them generally a fresh start in life. 
No statistics of mortality are available, but the death-i-atc Avas higher 
than it should have been among human beings, It Avas estimated 
that iiom fifteen to twenty-five per cent, of the Bhils and irom 
thirty to filly per cent, of the cattle perished. The Eushalgarh 
estate was less seveioly affected, and grass Avas obtainable in the 
jungles. The Bao spent Bs. 6,500 on direct relief, remitted the land 
revenue, and advanced Bs. 5,000 to his agriculturists who Avere fur- 
ther assisted by a grant of Bs. 6,000 from the Indian Famine Fund. 

As in Dungorpur, the mora recent famino of 1901*02 Avas due 
almost as much to a plague of rats as to deficient and badly distri- 
buted rainfull (22 inches) : there Avas, hoAA'ovcr, no scarcity of fodder. 
More than 435,000 units Avere relieved on Avorks or in poor-houses 
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between November 1901 sind September 1902, and the total cost to 
the Darbar, including takdvi advances (Bs. 15,500) and remissions 
aud suspensions of land revenue (Bs. 50,000), was nearly a lakh. A 
further sum of Rs. 9,000 was received from the board of manage- 
ment of the Indian Peoples’ Famme Relief Trust and spent in 
purchasing bullecks, seed, etc., for the agriculturists. 



CHAPTER V. 


Administkative. 

Since the 11th Januai'y 1906, when Maharawal Shambhu Singh 
received ruling powers, the administration has been in the hands of 
His Highness ^^o is assisted by a Kamdar and a Council. The 
Kdmdd^ exercises general control over the various depaiiiincnts, such 
as the Accounts, Customs, Judicial, Police, Revenue, etc., and each 
department has its own responsible head. The Jdiahn portion of the 
State was till recently divided into a Siidr tnliall under a talusildwr 
with headquartci's at the capital, and two subonlinate taJisUs, called 
respectively the northern and the southern, and each under a tiaib- 
talisUddi’, one of whom resided at Bhungra and the other at Kalin- 
jara. A change has, however, just been made ; the tulifiils have been 
abolished, anu the entire Iduiha area is now under a Revenue Officer 
with an assistant and seventeen patwdrix, each of the last being for 
revenue ]3urposos in charge of a circle of villages. 

The judicial machinery was formerly of the rudest kind. The 
thdnaddra imposed fines for petty offences, but their main duty was 
to arrest accused persons, hold a preliminary enquiry, and forward the 
cases to the capital. The powers of the Faujdarvrere similar, and 
in this way all criminal cases were decided by the Kamdar, subj'ect, 
at uncertain jjcriods, to the approval or othenvise of the Mahamwal. 
The punishment awarded was usually compensation to the com- 
plainant and a fine to the State, with iinprisoninent until the amount 
was paid or security given. Imprisonment as a means of punishment 
did not find favour. The bulk of the civil suits were decided by 
2Janckdyat, a tribunal well-adapted to the feelings of the people as 
the awards generally gave satisketion. 

Under the system recently introduced, the Revenue Officer and 
his Assistant are respectively second and thii-d class niagistmtcs and 
tlisposc of civil suits not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. Appeals against 
their decisions lie to the Faiijadr who has fii-st class magisterial 
powers and can try civil suits not exceeding Rs. 10,000 in value. 
The highest court in the State is the Council ; it hears appeals from 
the orders of the Fnujdm’ and disposes of all cases (civil or criminal) 
that are beyond his jjowers, as well os all important cases such as 
those in which the first class nobles are concci-ned. For the present, 
death sentences require the confirmation of the Governor General’s 
Agent ill Rajputana. Several of the leading jdgl-nldrs have been 
given second or third class magisterial powera within their respective 
estates, and appeals against their decisions lie to the Faujdar. The 
Rao of Kushalgarh is, however, independent of tho Darbar in these 
matters, and his powers are described at page 191 infm, 
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Of the revenue of the State in olden days veiy little m known. 
/VprinvH<'Ti jT to Sutherland, it was one lakh in 1819 (in addition to a 
similar sum secured by the nobles) and three lakhs in 1825 ; but 
Malcolm gave the following estimates “ made from data which, though 
perhaps imperfect, are sufficiently correct to give a good idea of tho 
gross amount,” namely Rs. 2,49,438 in 1819 and five lakhs in ^24. 
The methods of taxation were in principle the same as those in Dun- 
garpur (described at pages 147-48 fiupvct) but “ on the whole more 
simple and less burthensome.” The yearly receipts and disbursements, 
as given in the anfiual administration reports from 1865 to 1901, bxq 
not necessarily accurate but, such as they ai'e, they show that the 
annual khdlsa revenue ranged between two and three lakhs in the 
Salim Shfihi currency, while the expenditure usually exceeded the 
income with the result that, including m'cars of tribute due to 
Government and loans necessitated by famine, the debts amounted to 
more than three lakhs of British rupees. Since the State came under 
management in 1902 these debts have been reduced to just under 
two lakhs, and with fair seasons should be liquidated by 1912-13. 
The Governuienl of India is the sole creditor. _ 

At the presi'iit time the ordinary khCtlM revenue is about 
Rs. 1,75,000 a year, derived chiofiy from the land (Rs. 85,000), cus- 
toms-duties (Rs. 40,000), tribute from jdglrclu^^s (Rs. 15,000), excise 
(Rs. 10.000), and judicial court-fees and fines (Rs. 5,000) ; while the 
normal oxpendituiv is about Rs. 1,35,000, the main items being cost of 
administration, including the Revenue, Customs, Judicial and Excise 
departinonts, lis. 32,000 ; privy puraotind alli)wances to the members of 
the ruling family Rs. 27,000; police and palace-guai-ds Rs. 25£00 ; 
tribute to Government Rs. 22,600 ; and Public Works Rs. 7 ,000. With 
good management the income should increase under land, o.\ciso, 
Judicial aud forests, and larger allotments towards works ol^ public 
utility, education, agricultural advances, etc., will then be possible. 

The annual income of the jCtglnlara, including those subordinate 
to the Rao of Kushalgarh, is roughly estimated at Rs. 1,36,000, and 
of the miulfulars, including those in Kushrilgarh, at Rs. 54,000. rhe 
gross revenues of the entire Stale may thus be said to be about 

lakhs a year. , . 

The only coins known to have been minted in Jianswara are 
the Lachhman Shahi iiiiunh and silver pieces, both called aftcr^ the 
late chief. The former were i\orth about oiie-eighth of a British 
anna and weighed 120 grains, hut it is not known exactly ivlien they 
were lirat struck. The silver coins consisted of rupee, eight-anna and 
four-anna pieces, were minted from 1870 ouwartls for the purpose ot 
presentation to Brahmans, and were inscribed on either side with 
cabalistic charactera, the meaning of which was said to havo been 
known only to Maharawal Lachhmau Singh. These coins w'Cie of 
pure silver— the rupee being worth from twelve to thirteen Imperial 
annas— and arc now rare. Some specimens of the Salim Shahi rupee 
of the Parlabgarh Slate bear the words zcLVoh JBqais^ and this has given 
rise to the suggestion that they were minted at Bfiuswara. 
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The silver coins in general use here up to 1904 were those known 
as Salim Shahi and, for reasons given at pago 148, they depreciated 
i;o such an extent that it was decided to demonetise them and intro- 
duce Imperial cuiTcncy in their stead. As in the ease of Dungarpur, 
the Government of India agreed to give, up to a limited amount, 100 
Imperial in exchange for 200 Salim Shahi rupees — ^this being the 
average rate of exchange during the six months ending with the 31st 
Hlarch 1904 — and, in accordance with a notification previously issued, 
the conversion operations lasted fi:om the 1st April to the 30th June ; 
but the actual market rates during these three months wero more 
favourable to holders, and the result was that only 202 Salim tShabi 
rupees were tendered for convemion at the rate fixed by Government. 
Thus, though these coins still largely circulate among the people, they 
oi'e not recognised as money b}' the Darbar, and in all State transac- 
tions the British currency has, since the let July 1904, been the sole 
legal tender. 

The principal tenures found in the State are jaglr, omiaji or 
dharuiadfi, and I'Jialm ; and, dealing only with entire villages, there 
arc 948*’^ in the first, 127 in tho second, and 458 in the third of these 
classes. 

A lai’ge i)art of the land has gradually passed into the possession 
of Eiljput jdf/lidars in return for assistance given to the Darbar in 
times of trouble, or as marks of personal favour and in consideration 
of services being rendered in the future. Thus, extensive blocks in the 
south-east and south are occupied by Khandu and Eusbalgarh, while 
the whole country to the south and west of the Anas river is held by 
Gorhi, Bhiikia, and a few minor Thfikurs. Indeed, but for the accident 
that the Bhopatpura estate to the south of Ealinjara was supposed to 
be under a curse and was therefore given up by the Thakur who held 
it, the whole of the southern portion of the State would now be jdgvi\ 
Again, in the level and highly cultivated western and central tracts, the 
villages of the nobles exceed in number and extent those in the hands 
of the Darbar, and it is only in the wild and hilly country in the north 
and east that the land is still mainlj’ IJidlsa. The jdglrda/rs may be 

f rouped into three classes, name*!}' the first class or Solali (now num- 
ering twelve, a list of whom is given in Table No. XXXVI in Vol. II. 
B.), the second class or Battut, and the third class or minor Thakura 
igarlUi-hmda). All pay a 3 'carly tribute (tanka), and have to assist 
the Darbar with their entire resources when called on, besides having 
to attend on the chief on certain ceremonial occasions. The custom as 
regards alienation of portions of an estate or adoption by a jdgvrda/r 
who has no son is the same as in Dungarpur, i.e. the previous sanc- 
tion of the Darbar is always required. 

Lands are granted on the muaji or dJuurmada tenure to Brahmans, 
bards and temples from motives of charity or religion ; the holders 
pay neither revenue nor tribute to the State, but have not the power 

*KnshrilgarIi hw boon fcroatotl aa Jaglr, with tho exception of tho 29 villages whioh 
the Rao has granted on tho mwlji tenure, 
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to alienate, Adoption is permitted -with the written sanction of the 
Darbar and most be from among the lineal descendants of tho original 
grantee. Lastly, any Jag^' or ‘nvuafi estate is resumable for a grave 

KMha. In the khSsa area, except in a very few villages in the south where 

the headmen hold on a sort of zamvtidWi'i tenure, the system is 
ryotvm< The cultivator, so long as he pays the revenue due, is left 
in undisturbed possession of his holding and has the right of mortgag* 

ing, but not of selling, it. „ j- 4 . -ti, 

^jjg Ifind revenue has hitherto been collected accordiug to either 

the cLBOiW/i ho/FU/i' ov the tliclcoi system. ^ Under the former, the 
niji/mddu/r or other subordinate revenue ofiScial proceeded to a village 
and, guided by the traditional amount due therefrom, by the out-turn 
of the previous harvest generally, the number of deaths among the 
cultivators, the arrival of new tenants, etc,, in due course arri^d 
at a conclusion as to what the assessment for the year should be. No 
inspection of the fields or condition of the crops was made. The 
village expenses, the headman’s fees and a number of petty dues of 
all TtitiHb were added to the assessment, and the official, the headman 
and the local money-lender proceeded to divide up the lump sum 
amoncr the different holdings or groups of tenants, land temporarily 
left fallow being treated as cultivated. This having been settled, the 
namaMr summoned the ryots, told them what they would have to 
pay, and took his depai-ture, leaving a copy of the detailed list with 
the headman. The villagers subsequently paid their revenue, either m 
cash or more often by a promissory note from their money-lender 
drawn on one of the bankers at the capital, and it was the almost 
invftriciblo custom for the oxitiro domund of tho yGar to do collootod 
after the autumn crops had been gathered. «. • i 

Where the tlieha or lease system was in force, the revenue oflic^ 
merely determined the total sum due from the village and told the 
headman to pay' it at the tlwma or ixJml; he did not concern himself 
with the distribution of the assessment among the various holdings. 
Sometimes a portion of the revenue was realised in kind, the share 
taken being supposed to be one-sixteenth of the gross_ produce, and 
the grain obtained in this way was sent to the Maharawm s Koiha/r 
or commissariat store. In the course of enquiries made in 1902 ft 
was ascertained that no less than sixty-eight miscellaneous wes had 
in process of time come to be recognised as payable in addition to 
land revenue proper ; each was, of course, not levied in every village 
or from every cultivator — the Brahmans, for example, wero almost all 
exempt— but they were none the less oppressive and harrassing to the 

people, and were promptly abolished. 

Settlement. In 1903 it was decided to introduce a settlement ™ 

portion of the territory, and the operations, started in March 1904 , 
have recently been brought to a conclusion. Of the total area of the 
State (1,946 square miles), about 118 square miles may oe ®aid to be 
in the cultivating occupancy of the ryots of 186 surveyed and 255 
petty Bhil Tchdlsa villages, and the rest of the terntory is either 
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waste, niiculturable, or forest, or is in the possession of jagirda/ts and 
iuudjidars. Certain proposals still require the sanction of tho Govem- 
ineiii; of India^ but the following arc the main features of the 
settlement. It is to be introduced in 441 kJidlsa villages for a term 
of ten years commencing from the current year (1906-07), and during 
this 2 ^^^'^od a vyot will be at liberty to bring as much waste land as he 
jileases under cultivation without paying an enhanced revenue or 
•nazurdna or any other dues whatsoever. In the surveyed villages 
the rates per acre for the three main classes of soil are: for wet land, 
kedi Ks. 2-4 to Es. 6-8 ; hcramji Ks. 2-8 to Rs. 7 ; and hUUAd Es. 2-12 
to Es. 6-8; and for dry land, kali 14 annas to Es. 2 ; bemngi E. 1 to 
Ss. 3-4; and bhWi'i E. 1 to Es. 3-2. For the poor and stony land 
(Jcd/nkciv) the rates range from four to ten annas, and for cultivation 
within the bed of a tank {ydvaoti) from E. 1-4 to E. 1-12. The 
total annual demand j)ro 2 )osed for these villages is Es. 84,199 for the 
first three years, Es. 88,169 for the next three, and Es. 90,019 for the 
last four 3 ^ears. In working out the assessment, allowance has been 
made for inexpert cultivation, for abnormally large areas of fallow, for 
unstable irrigation, etc., and the various tholes, ^ j)cUtlis^ and hamlets 
have had sejjarate valuations. The assessment will be distributed over 
each individual holding in any nllagc or tlivic in which the prefer 
not to carry out this task themselves. In the unsiirvcyed villages, 
which arc inhabited almost entirely bj Bhils and are badly off for both 
cultivatora and bullocks, the proposed revenue is Es. 10,948 for 
1906-07 rising gradually to Es. 12,000 in 1W5-16. Thus, the total 
proposed demand for the 441 villages dealt with at the settlement is 
Es. 95,147 in 1906-07 increasing by degrees yearly to Es. 1,02,019 in 
1915-16. In addition to the revenue proper, a cess of one anna per 
rupee is to bo levied, and the iirocceds arc to be devoted to the pay of 
the land record establishment, the mainlcnaiice of schools, the upkeep 
of roads, etc. Further the village headman is to receive six pics per 
rupee on the revenue collected and credited to the btatc by him, this 
commibsion being recoverable from the vyots. The revenue and cess 
are payable in tAVo instalments (three- fourths on or before the 1st 
January and the rest by the 1st Jniu-) in tho surveyed villages, and 
ill one lum^) sum (on or before the Ist January) in the Bhil villages 
where spring crops aro seldom grown. Various concessions arc to bo 
alloAved to cultivators constructing new wells or tanks, or repairing 
old ones. 

The miscellaneous roveiiue is derived chiefly fi'om duty and license- 
fees for the preparation and vend of country liquor (about Es. 10,000) 
and from the sale of court-fee stam^is (Es. 1,000). Tho export duty on 
opium and the import duty on salt are included under customs receipts. 

The only municijiality in the State is at the capital and it 
was constituted in 1904. The committee consists of five members, 
all nominated by the Durbar, and tho Kd/iiidu/i' is the President, ihe 
income, derived mainly from a ckv/iigi or octroi tax, amounted to 

■* A ihok ib a tlivissioii, and x\ bidjdhiMuii ot ti 
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Bs. 1,119 in 1904-05 and to Bs. 4,743 in 1905-06, and is devoted to 
sanitation and lighting. 

The Public Works department is in its in&ncy and consists of a 
small staff costing about Bs. 1,500 a year. Its chief duties at pre- 
sent are to corty out repairs to State buildings and tanks as, owing to 
financial difficulties, no original works of any magnitude can be 
attempted. The ordinary annual allotment is about Bs. 7,000, and 
the actual expenditure in 1905-06 was Bs. 8,404. 

In Malcolm’s time (about 1820), the army consisted of 1,389 
men, namely 302 Bajput cavalry and 1,087 intantry of whom about 
one-fourth were Musalmans. Fifiy years later the total strength 
was about 500, including forty mounted men but excluding the 
jagwda/ra' contingents, and the annual cost Bs. 39,000. Shortly after 
the State came under management, the army, which had for many 
years contained a large number of foreigners such as 'Wila 3 ratis and 
Alakrftnis (though then: employment had been forbidden by the treaty 
of 1818), was disbanded and only a feAV palace-guards were retained, 
in addition to the aovoai/ra and foot-soldiers supplied by the jagirdaa'a. 
The State possesses five serviceable and two unserviceable pieces of 
ordnance, but maintains no gunners. 

Police duties Avere till quite recently performed by the so-called 
army above described, and there Airas no security of either life or 
property. It Avas at once recognised in 1902 that the reorganisation 
of the police was one of the most ui'gently needed reforms, and this 
Avas carried out in the following year. The force noAV numbers about 
180 of all ranks, including a Superintendent (who is also the head of 
the police in Dungarpurj, on Inspector, five tlia/nada/ra and fifteen 
mounted constables, and costs about Bs. 22,000 a year. There is 
thus one policeman to every nine square miles of country and to every 
829 inhabitants (excluding the estate of Kushalgarh). The men are 
mostly Muhamm a d ans Avnose forefathers settled here years ago, but 
a fow Bhils and Hindus are recruited ; they Avear uniform, are armed 
Avith Martini-Henry smooth-bore rifies, and are being taught 
the elements of drill. The force has only been in existence for three 
years, but there has been a marked decrease in crimes of violence, 
and on almost entii’e cessation of complaints on the part of neigh- 
bouring States in Avhosu territories the depredations of the BonsAvara 
Bhils AA'ere formerly notorious. 

The State possesses one jail (at the capital) Avhich has accommo- 
dation for fifty-four convicts and fourteen under-trial prisoners and 
has been repeatedly condemned as unsuitable and insanitary. Some 
improvements have been carried out during the past year, and a new 
building is to be proAdded as soon as funds ai'e aArailable. Beturns 
have only been received since 1894 and the results are shoAvn in Table 
No. XXXVII in Vol. II. B. The rate of mortality has in several 
years been appallingly high, but in 1900 and 1902 Avas largely due to 
the effects of famine on the prisoners befoi-e conviction. The cost of 
maintenance was Bs. 1,838 in 1904-05 and Bs. 2,012 in 1905-06; 
there are no jail industries. In the districts, lockups, capable of 
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accommodating about ten under-trial prisoners 'each, are maintained 
at three places. 

At the last census, 3,636 persons or 2*19 per cent, of the people 
(namely 1:'28 per cent, of the males and 0*15 per cent, of the females) 
wore returned as able to read and ivrite. Thus, in regard to the 
literacy of its population, Bonswara stood seventeenth among the 
twenty States and chiefships of Bajputana. Thirty per cent, ot the 
Jains, ten of the Musalmans and three per cent, of the Hindus could 
read and write, while, among the 104,582 Animists, two men claimed 
to be literate iu Hindi, and both belonged to Kushalgarh. 

The late chief took no interest whatever in education, and the 
only school kept up by the Darb&r was at the capital it was establish- 
ed about 1868, and a little iustruction in Hindi was imparted by a 
Gujaialu Brahman whose monthly pay was Bs. 9 or 10. in 1902 an 
English class was started, and the institution now aims at teaching 
up to the Middle standard. In the same year, small vemaculiu 
schools were opened at Bhmigra, Ghatol and Kaliujora, and others 
have been added subsequently. Including one school maintained by 
the Bao of Garhi and another by the Bao of Kushalgarh, the State 
now possesses fourteen educational institutions (one onglo-vemacular 
middle and thirteen vernacular primary) with 633 boys on the rolls 
and a daily average attendance during 1905-06 of 439 students. The 
expenditure by the*Darbaf on education has increased from Bs. 400 
in 1903-04 to Bs. 1,358 in 1905-06. 

Two medical institutions are maintained, namely one at the 
capital by the Dorbar and the other at Kushalgarh by tho Bao of that 
estate; the former alone has accommodation for indoor patients. The 
hospital at the capital dates from August 1870, and the dispensary at 
Kushalgarh from 1880, but in the case of the latter, retmiis are 
available only since 1895. Both institutions are popular, and a 
reference to 'I'able No. XX XVIII in Vol. II. B. will show' that 18,664 
cases were treated and 328 operations were performed in 1905. 

Vaccination is nowhere compulsory and, though apparently 
popular in Kushalgarh, is very backward in Bonswara proper. A 
vaccinator was sent here iu the season of 1860-61 but absconded in a 
few days ; another attempt to introduce vaccination was made in 1872 
but, as very little work was done, operations ceased in 1879 and were 
not resumed till 1887, since when the Darbar has continuously em- 
ployed one vaccinator. The number of successful vaccinations in 
Bons^vora proper has varied &om 41 in the years 1889-90 and 1894- 
95 to 408 m 1905-06, and even in the year last mentioned less than 
three per mille of the population were successfully vaccinated. On the 
other hand in the Kushalgarh estate, which contains less than one- 
ninth of the population of Banswara and has proportionately more 
Bhils, the yearly average number of successful vaccinations has been 
623, and the ratio per mille of tho inhabitants successBilly vaccinated 
has ranged between 10 in 1899-1900 and 41 in 1902-03. Tho aimual 
expenditure on medical institutions including vaccination is about 
Bs. 1,700 by the Dorbar ond Bs. 600 by the Kushalgarh estate. 
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Quinino is sold at the post o£Sces, but there is not much de- 
mand for it. In 1906-06, only 38 packets (of 7-grain doses) were sold 
at Bonswara and 20 at Kushalgarh, the price being one pice per 
packet. 

The State was topographically surveyed by the Survey of India 
between 1879 and 1882, and the area, as calculated in the Surveyor 
General’s office by planimeter fi.'om the standard sheets, is 1,946 
square miles, namely Banswara proper 1,606 and Kushalgarh 340 square 
TyiilftH - A cadastral survey was carried out with the plane-table in 186 
of the hlwlsOf villages in 1904-05 in connection with the settlement 
recently introduced. 



. CHAPTER VI. 


MiSCELLAXEOnS. 

Arthuna. — A. small village in an estate of the same name, held 
by one of the fimt class nobles who is styled Tlirikur and is a 
dhauhiln Ritj]iut. It is situated in 23° 30' N. and 74° 6 ' E., about 
twenty-four miles west of Brinswam town. The place is remarkable 
onl}' as possessing the remains of about n dozen Hindu and Jain 
temples of the eleventh and twelfth centurips, some of which still 
show fine can'ing. In one of them, dedicated 1 o Siva and called the 
Mandnnesh or ^liindlusnr temple, two inscriptions were found n few 
yoare ago by Pandit Gniii’i .Shankar of Udaipur and they are dated 
1080 and 1100 respectively. They tell us that the old name of 
Arthfinn was Uchhiinnk Nngar or Pfilan, an cxi.cnsive city and the 
capital of the Paramara chiefs of Bagar (or the territory^ now called 
Banswara and Dungarinir). The small St.atc of Sfinth in the Rowa 
Ivantha Agency is still held by a dc.sccndant of this family. The 
Paramara chiefs of Bagar were of the same slock as those of Alalwa, 
being descended from Dnmbar Singh, the j'ounger son of Vakpnti I 
and the brother of Bairi Singh II of Mfilwa. Dnmbar Singh received 
an estate in Bagar and wn.s succeeded by his .son, ICnnnk Deo, w'ho 
was killed fighting for his cousin Hnrshndcva of l^Ialwa against the 
RAshtraktita king, Khottign, whose capital was Manj’akhcta in the 
Deccan. Knnak Dec’s succe.esora were Chnndap, Satyn Raj, Alnndan 
Deo, (^amunda Raj and Bijni Raj, and of these, Chamiinda Raj 
built the M.andnnc.sh or AInndlp.snr temple in 1080, calling it after his 
father, while Bijni Raj, the in.scription tells us, was alive in 1100. 

Banswara Town. — ^The capital of the State of the same name, 
situated in 23" 33 ' N. and 74° 27' 15., about forty-two miles from Namli 
and Ratlam stations on the Rajputann-]\ralwri Railway. The Eagdi 
strc.am, a tribntary of the Chap, flows immediately^ to the north. 
The population at the three enumerations was 7,908 in 1881 ; 8,234 
in 1891 ; and 7,038 in 1901 ; in the 3 'car last mentioned nearly sixty 
per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus and twentj'-eight per cent. 
Mtisalmans. 

The tow’n was founded about 1.530 by Jnginal, the first chief of 
Ban.swara, and is said to have been named after n Bhil, Vasna or 
Wusna, -whom he defeated and killed. It is surrounded by a wall 
which, except on the south, is in very fair repair, and contains an ex- 
tensive bazar, a combined post and telegraph office, a jail, an anglo- 
vcmaciilsir school and a small hospital. The municipality has already 
been noticed. A fair, called the Rai Rrijeshw.ar, is held hero annually 
in October and lasts for about a fortnight ; it is attended by about 
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2.000 visitors, and opium. Bombay wares, dates, ooooanuts. gvaixii gh/l 
and tobacco are sold or exchanged. 

The palace stands on rising -ground to the south. 740 feet above 
sea-level, and is surrounded by a high loopholed^ wall with three 
gates. On the crest of a low ridge in the vicinity is a double-stoned 
building called the ShShi BilSs. firom which a fine view is obtainable. 
To the east among the low hills lies the Bai T&l or lady’s lake, on the 
embanlonent of which is a small summer palace, while in a garden 
about half a mile distant are the chhod/ris or cenotaphs of the rulers 
of the State. Some old ruins on the top of a hill two miles to the 
south are said to be the remains of a palace which was the residence 
of Jagmal ; traces exist of a fortified gateway, of a wall skirting the 
ridge, and of a brick building with vaulted roof, but the whole place 
is choked up with weeds and undergrowth. 

Garhi. — The chief place of an estate of the same name, situated 
close to the left bank of the Chap river in 23*’35^N. and 74 9 £!.. 
about twenty miles west of Banswara town. Population (1901) 
1.492. A post office and vernacular school are maintained here. 

The estate consists of 167 villages which in 1901 contained 
17,453 inhabitants, of whom nearly fifty-six per cent, were Bhils and 
thirty-seven per cent. Hindus. It is held by one of the first class 
nobles who has the title of Bao and is a Chauhan Bpajput \ the annual 
income is about Rs. 40,000, and a tribute of Bs. 1,500 is paid yearly 
to the Darbar. The Bao also holds some villages in Dungarpur worth 
about Bs. 3,300 a year. The Garhi family, which was for many years 
the most powerful and infiuential in BUnswam, is of comparatively 
recent origin in the State. The first of the line, Agar Singh, came 
from Thakorda in Dungarpur towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century and received from Bawal TJdai Singh II the village of Wasi 
in jaglr. His son and successor, Udm Singh, comm^ded the 
Banswara troops when they wrested the district of Ohilkari or Sher- 
garh from the neighbouring State of Sunth, and for his services on 
that occasion, the tract was bestowed on him. For assistance given 
in reducing to subiection certain mutinous members of the 'R&svoA s 
femily, Udai Singh also received Garhi, Nawagaon and other villages. 
He ^vas succeeded by Aqun Singh who, for services rendered in ex- 
pelling the Marathas fi-om Dungarpur, was rewarded by the chief of 
that State wth a grant of some villages. Malcolm describes him ^ 
“ the first lord in Bagar and long, from personal character rank, 
nearly on a level with his princes (for he possesses lands and owes 
allegiance to both the Bawals of Dungarpur and Banswara); but he 
has never assumed a higher title than Thakur, probably his 
being of a different tribe.” Aijun Singh’s successor, Raten Singh, 
was the father-in-law of Maharana Shambhu Singh of Udaipur from 
whom he received the title of Rao in 1872; this gave offence to 
Maharawal Lachhman Singh as his permission had not been Mked 
for, but he acknowledged the title two years later. Ratan &ngh wm 
Ka/mdar of Banswara from 1874 to 1876, and died shortly afterwaras. 
The subsequent Raoa have been Gambhir Singh (died 1889), 
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Sangriim Sin"h (died 1005) iiiul Rivi Siiigli. Tho last immod is a minor 
(born in 1887) and conics from tho Gfimra family, an offshoot of tho 
Tlifikaitla houso in Dungarpiir. Ho is completing^ his education at 
tho Mayo Collogo at Ajmer, and his estato, which is heavily enoum- 
borod with debt, is under management. 

Kalinjapa. — ^A village situated on tho right banlc of tho Haran 
stream, a tributary of tho Anus, in 2.3* 21' N. and 74“ 19' E., sovontcon 
miles south-west of Brinswara town. It was formerly a place of con- 
sidcnible tr.ule carried on by Jain merchants till driven away by 
H.an"ithri freebootora, and w;is till rcccntl^y tho hcadquartors of tho 
Bouthorn of tho two subordinate lahails into which tho^ State was 
divided ; there is a small vernacular school hero. 'Tho village, how- 
ever, is remarkable only as containing tho ruins of a fine Jain temple, 
described by Hober as being built on a very complicated and c-vtonsive 
plan. It is covered with numerous domes and pynimids and divided 
into a great number of ajiiirtment's, roofed with stono, crowded with 
images, and profusely embelHshod with rich and elaborate carvings. 
In one of tho shrines, Hober wrote, is “ an altar with a largo painting 
over it, much defaced, of a colossal head with a beard and flowing 
locks and, so far as can be judged, a very venerable e.xpression of 
countenance. 'I’his, as well as I can recollect, is difforont from any- 
thing which I .sjiw at IJenan'S and may perhaps bolong to some 
mysteiy which they did not thinlc fit to disclose to persons of a 
ditferent religion.” Again, “on each side of tho doom of tho 
diiTurenb small .sanctuaries are figurc.s of men with largo staves in 
their hands, naked except a cloth round tho waist, with very bushy 
hair .and a high cylindrical cap, such as is not now worn in India but 
which exactly resembles that seen on tho ancient figures at Peraopolis 
and elsewhere in Persia." Tho temple possesses three inscribed slabs 
which, however, have nob yet been deciphered. 

Kushdigaph. — An estate or petty chiofship in tho south and 
soiith-c.'ist of tho Bfiiiswfira State ; it is bounded on tho south-west by 
Jhrilod; on tho south by Jhabua and a portion of tho Potlawad 
jvirfiana of Indore ; on tho ojisb by an outlying tract of Sailuiiaand by 
lisitlam ; and on ovoiy other sido by Banswara proper ; its area is 340 
srpiare iiiil('.s. In physical itspccLs it is not dissimilar to Banswiira, 
being for tho mo.st part hilly and woll-wooded; tho highest peak (in 
tho extreme north) is just iindor 2,000 feet. Tho estate consists of 
2.57 villages with a population in 1901 (when tho first complete cen- 
sus was taken) of 10,222, of whom more than soventy-ono per cent, 
were Bhils and twenty por cent. Hindus. Hoxt to tho Bhils, tho^inost 
iiiimerous castes aro Labhunas, Hahajans, Brilhinans and Riijputs. 
'The annual income and expenditure^ aro at present about tho same 
(Ifa. 37,000) and, owing to recent famines, the debts amount to nearly 
a year’s revenue. As in Banswara, Imperial currency has been 
introduced ns tho solo legal tender since July 1904. There has been 
no njvenue survey or settlement here, and an annual assessment is 
made according to tho stato of tho crops and tho area under cultiva- 
tion. Tho territory is divided into two tahaila, Kushalgarh and Patan, 
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and there are three tlw/nxhs and several subsidiaiy outposts. The 
police force numbers 63 of all ranks, including twelve mounted men 
mid a post office, a small prison, a vernacular school and a dispensary 
are maintained at the village of Xushalgarb, where the Rao resides. 

The estate is of some political interest in consequence of the 
position of its holder relative to the chief of Banswara. The family 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and claim descent froni Jodha, 
who founded Jodhpur city in 1459. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, one Maldeo migrated from Jodhpur and acquired lands ncm* 
Raoti, now in the Sailana State to the east j he was succeeded by his 
eldest son. Ram Singh, ivho had thirteen sons styled Ramawat, a 
titular appellation of the Kushfilgarh house to the present day. 
Ram Singh was killed .about 1631 in a fight between the Chauhans of 
Banswara and the Rathoi-s i-egaixling the succession to the (jaiMi of 
Banswara, which was in dispute l)otwc*pn the son of a Chauhan and 
of a Rathor Rani— tho latter eventually gaining the day— and was 
succeeded by his thii-d son, Jomvant Singh, who was in turn followed 
by his eldest son, Amar Singh. He obtained an estate, called Khera, of 
about sixty villages in Ratlam, Avhich is still held by his desc^dmts 
and for which an annual tiibutc of Rs. 600 is paid to that !Daib{u, 
and he was killed in an engagement wth the troops of Aurangzeb. 
His brother Akhai Raj succeeded him and, according to some 
authorities, conquered the countij' now called Kushalgarh from a Bhil 
chieftain named Kushla in 1071, but othei-s say that the terntory 
was taken by Kushal Singh (who w.as chief of Banswiu'a at this tune) 
and that he gave it to Akhai Raj as a reward for his services dunng 
the campaign. Which«‘ver vemioii be con-ect, there is no doubt that a 
portion of this e.slate, notably the tract called Tmnbesra in the north- 
west was gran ted in tv a chief of Banswaiti. and that a ye^ly 

tribute of Rs. S.-iO is pai(i thei^for. The subsequent Thakura (as they 
were then called) were Ajab Singh, Kiilyan Singh, b.irat Singh, Dal 
Singh, Kesri Singh, Achal Singh, Bhagwant Singh and Zalim Singh, 
and the last obtiiined from ^lalirirauri Bhiui Singh of Udaipui^ the 
title of Rao, since enjoyed by his successors, Hamir Singh, Zorawar 
Singh (died in 1891) and Udai Singh (the present Rao, bom in 1855). 

The dispute between the Rao and the late chief of Banswara in 
1866, and the mode in which it was settled have been mentioned at 
nages 164-05 su/mi. It will suffice here to say that in consequent of 
frequent attempts on the part of Maharawal Lachliman Singh to claim 
rights over this estate to which he was not entitled, Kushalgarh was 
finally declared to be practically independent of Banswara for all pur- 
noses other than the payment of tribute and personal attendance on 
certain occasions, such as the installation of the Mahaiiiwal or mar- 
i-Tages in his family. The Rao’s position may, therefoi-c be described 
in general terms as that of a mediatised or guaranteed feudatory , he 
navs tribute to Banswai-a thi-ough, and con-esponds on all mattoi-s 
direct with, the Assistant’* to the Resident in Mcwfir. He exercises 

* Ni)w styled Polilieal A^eiii, Roullicru Kajputrina States. 
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vil and criminal powers in his own estate, but the proceedings in 
1 heinous cases have to bo subinitlcd to the Assistant Resident,* 
hilc sentences of death, transpoilation and imprisonment tor life ai’e 
ibject to the confirmation of the Governor General’s Agent in Rtij- 
ilfiiui. On the succession of a new llao, the ceremony of girding on 
e sword (tahvdr bandliai) is peribrmed by the Rilja of Jhubua 
Iso a Rfithor), who attends at Kushalgarh for the purpose. 
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PART IV. 


Partabgarh State. 




CHAPTER I. 


Physical Aspects. 

The Parlfibgarh State is situated in the south of Rajpuirnin 
between 23“ 22' and 24“ IS' north latitud<» and 74“ 29' and 75“ east 
lungitiide, and has an ami of SS6 squai-c miles. It is thus in regard 
to size sixteenth among the twenty Slates and chiefships of the 
Province. 

It is bouivicd on the north, north-west, and -to some extent on 
the west by Udaipur; on the west and south-west by Banswam; on 
the south by Ratlam and Jaorn ; on the east by Mandasor (Gwalior) 
and detached portions of Jaora and Riimpum-Bhruipura (Indoro); and 
on the north-east by Nimach (Gwalior). Its greatest length, north 
to .south, is fifty miles, and its gi-eatost breadth, in the northern half, 
thirty miles. The southern portion (the old Sagthali uMa) is nanw 
and in places barely eight miles broad. 

The teiTitory lakes its n.ame fi-om its present capital, the town of 
Partribg.*irh (or more correctly jPmtapgarh), which w.as founded by, 
and called after, Rawat Pratup Singh at the end of the seventeenth 
centur}'. 

About one-third of the State, namely the Magrii silfi in the north- 
west and west, consi.sts of low-lying country, covered moro or loss 
thickly ivith forest, and studded with hills, either isolated or in ranges, 
the highest peak being 1,892 foot above the sea. This wild tmet is 
inhabited almost entirol}' by Bhils ; the villages are widely scatleml, 
the soil is poor and stony, and thei'o is very little cultivation The 
rest of Partabgarh is included in the elevated plateau of Malwa, stand- 
ing between 1,650 and 1,700 feet above the sea; it may be described 
ns a gently undulating plain, composed chiefly of rich black cotton soil, 
and sparsely clad with mango, ma/ma and pipal trees; it possesses 
large villages and brood fields, and is inhabited by industrious cul- 
tivators. In the extreme south, near Kongarh, is the highest peak in 
the State (1,910 feet above sea-level). 

The only rivers deserving of mention are the Jakam, the Sheo, 
the Erau and the Rctam; .and of these^ the two first aro perennial, while 
the two last generally cease to flow a few months after the rainy 
season is over, and leave only a few isolated pools. 

The Jalcam rises in Mewar to the north, and flowing south-west, 
traverses the northern portion of the Magrii sila where it receives the 
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Wavdft and Phfilda nalas ; it then re-enters Mewar, and passinsf close 
to Dariawad eventually falls into the Som, a tributaiy of the Mahi. 

The Sheo, msirked on the Survey of India maps the Sau, receives 
practically all the drainage of the southern portion of the State, and 
after forming the eastern boundary for twenty-three miles, turns to the 
north-east and, passing Mandasor, joins the Chambal. 

The Erau has its source near Fartabgarh town, and after a 
south-^Vesterly course of fifteen miles, enters Btlnswara and thirt}' 
miles lower down unites with the Mahi. 

The Betam is an insignificant stream, draining the north-eastern 
comer of the State and flowing into the Chambal in G^valior territory. 

The artificial tanks are quite unimportant, the principal being 
those at Baipur, Jajli, Achlaoda and Sagthali in the uplands, and that 
known as the Teja lake (after Bawat Tej Singh of the sixteenth 
century! at Deolia in the Magru. 

A large portion of Partabgavh is covered with Deccan trap, the 
denudation of which has exposed underlying areas of older rocks belong- 
ing to the Delhi system, such as shales, quartzites and limestones, 
which in the west rest unconformably upon gneiss. 

In addition to antelope, gazelle, nilgai {BosdapJius tvagocamdxis') 
and the usual small game in the open country, tiger, panther, black 
bear, sambar (Gervus unicolor), chiial fCervus axis), wild pig and 
occasionally wolves are to be found along the western border. 

The climate resembles that of Malwa and is generally salubrious, 
the only trying months being April, May, September and October. 
The mean temperature is reported to be about 81° at the capital, and 
somewhat less in the MagrS, zila, but no continuous or reliable stotis- 
tics are forthcoming. In the winter it is often bitterly cold. 

Complete returns of the rainfall at Partabgarh town exist fi'om 
18S1, and the annual average during the past twenty-five years has 
been 32^ inches. The averages for individual months are : July 10‘74>, 
August 10‘22, September 5‘02, and June 4'73 inches. Nearly sixty- 
four inches of rain fell in 1893, and less then eleven in 1899, when 
the monsoon practically ceased in the beginning of July. A reference 
to Table No. XL in Vol. 11. B. will show that in four of the last ten 
years the fiill has been less than seventeen inches, with the result 
that the annual average for the decade works out to but little more than 
twenty-five inches. 
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Histoet. 

The chiefs of Fartabgarh belong to the Sesodia clan of Rajputs, 
being descended from Khem Singh, the second son of Rana Mo^l of 
Mewar and consequently the younger brother of the famous Rana 
Rumbha who ruled at Ghitor fr^om 1433 to 1468. Rbem Singh 
received the Sadri district as his appanage, and was succeeded by 
his son Suraj MaL Tod calls the latter the son of Uda (who, as we 
know from the Mewar annals, killed his father, Rana Kumbha) and 
says that, with the aid of troops supplied by the king of Malwa, he 
attempted to seize the gaddi of Ohitor, but was defeated and fled to 
the wilds of the Kanthal (as Fartabgarh territory was then called), 
where “he subdued the aboriginal tribes” and “erected the town 
and stronghold of Deola, becoming lord of a thousand villages which 
have descended to his of&pring, who now enjoy them under British 
protection.” The above account is, however, incorrect as Suraj Mai 
was the first cousin, not the son, of IJda, and it was his great-grand- 
son, 'Rikn., who conquered the Kanthal and founded the town of 
Deolia at least fifty years later. 

When Chitor was besieged by Bahadur Shah of Qujarat in 1534, 
Bagh Singh, the son of Suraj Mai, hurried to its defence. The !l^ina 
and the heir apparent (the latter an infimt) were both absent, and as 
the fort “ could only be defended by royalty,” recourse was had “ to 
the expedient of crowning a king as a sacrifice to the dignity of the 
protecting deity.” Bagh Singh “ courted the insignia of destruction” ; 
the banner of Mewar floated over him, and when farther resistance 
was hopeless, the gates were thrown open, and he headed the sally, 
meeting his death just outside the Fatal Pol, or lowest gate, at a spot 
now marked by a small square platform. Bagh Sin^ was sucraeded 
by his son Rai Singh who, in addition to holding Sadri, received a 
grant of the estate of Dariawad, and he was followed by his son Bika. 
The latter was not on good terms "with the Rana, and in or about 
1653 decided to leave Mewar for ever and carve out a kingdom for 
himself to the south-east. 

The country in this direction was called the Kanthal because it 
formed the border or boundary {kantJia) between Mewar on the ^ 
north, Bagar on the west, and Malwa on the east and south. The 
northern and western portions were inhabited by Bbils under the 
leadership of a female named Devi Man!, and the r^t of the territory 
was held oy various Rajput clans, such as the Sonigoras (a branch of 
the Chauhans) and the Dors or Dodias, 

After residing for some time at Giaspur in the Magra ziJa, 
Bika attacked and defeated the Bhils, slaying their chiefbainess,' 
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Devi Mini, and in 1561 he founded the town of Deolia or Deogarh. 
He subsequently overpowered the Bajputs living further to the south 
and east, and died in 1579. A list of his successors -will be found in 
Table No. XLI in Vol. II. ‘B. 

Tej Singh’s rule (1579-94) was uneventful save for the construc- 
tion of the beautiful Teja lake at Deolia, but his son, Bhano or 
Bhana, is said to have afforded shelter to Mahabat Khan, aftenvards 
Jahangir’s great general, at a time when he was out of favour — an 
act of kindness which, as will be seen, the Muhammadan did not 
forget some years later — and he was killed at Jiran near Nimach in 
1604, fighting on the side of the Musalmun governor of Mandasor 
against Jodh Singh, a relation or favourite of Buna Amar Singh of 
Mewar. The next two chiefs were Sendha or Singha (1604-23) and 
Jaswant Singh (1623-34) ; the latter, being considered dangerously 
powerful, was inrited on some pretext to Udaipur, Avhere he was 
treacherously muivlered with his eldest son and all his followers in 
the Champa Bagh, and Deolia was occupied by Mewar troops. 

Jaswant Singh, however, left a son, Hari Singh, (1634-74) who, 
accompanied by the Thakur of Dhamotar, proceeded at once to Delhi 
where, partly by the interest of Mahabat Khan and partly by his own 
skill and address, he got himself recognised by Shah Jahiin as the 
ruler of the Kanthal on payment of a tribute of Bs. 15,000 a year ; 
he also received from the emperor a khilat or robe of honour, the 
rank of a commander of 7,000 {Haft hacu/i'i), and the title of BfiAvat 
or, as some say, Mahamwat. Beturning to his State, Hai'i Singh 
expelled the Mewar garrison with the help of the imperial forces, 
established himself at Deolia where he built a palace, and subsequent- 
ly extended his possessions to the east and north-east by the conquest 
of several villages, such as Amlawad, Aulesar and Panmori. 

He was succeeded by his son, Pratiip Singh, who founded the 
town of Partabgarh from which the State now takes its name, though 
some of the people still use the older appellation Kanthal, or, uniting 
the names of the former and the present e.apilal, call the territory 
Deolia-Partabgarh.-'* In Pratap Singh’s time, the Banfi of Mewar 
is said to have given the Kanthal as a do»vry to his son-in-law Bam 
Singh (described as the heir apparent of Jodhpur, but not traceable 
as such), but the latter, on attempting to take possession, was de- 
feated and slain. 

The next chief was Prithwi Singh who visited Delhi, where Shah 
Alam I received him with much courtesy and, accoixling to the local 
annals, conferred on him the right to coin money ; he is also said to 
have fought successfully against the Baja of Batlam, and to have 
expelled some of the latter’s troops from Kotri in the south-east. 

Prithwi Singh’s immediate successors were Earn Singh, who ruled 
for only six months; Umed Singh (1718-23); Gopfil Singh (1723-58); 
and Salim Singh (1758-75). Of the first three nothing is laioAvn, but 

* In this connectiou it may bo mentioned that ns reeontly as 1869 tho chief was 
described in tho extradition ticaty then ratified as tho “ Rajah of Dowlcah and 
Fertabgurh.” 
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the last, besides improviDg the town of fartabearh and building the 
wall which surrounds it, obtained from Shah Alam II a renewal of 
the right to coin money, and, as a reward for services rendered daring 
the siege of Udaipur by Madhoji Sindhia, is said to have received 
from B^a Ari Singh the estate of Dariawad; but the tract just men- 
tioned was voluntarily relinquished by his son and successor, S&want 
Singh, who had no wish to be considered in any way a vassal of Mewar. 

In the time of Sawont Singh, the cguntry was overran by the 
Morathas, and he only saved his State by agreeing to pay Holkor a 
yearly tribute of Salim Shahi- Bs. 72,720 in lien of the Bs. 15,000 
formerly paid to Delhi. He attempted to release himself from these 
shackles in 1804, and actually made for the purpose a treaty, by which 
he accepted British protection and transferred to the British Qovern- 
ment the tribute till then paid to Holkar, but this compact was dis- 
solved by the policy of Lord Cornwallis, and Fartabgarh was doomed 
to suffer for another fourteen years the exactions of the Marathas and 
Findaris. Eventually a treaty was concluded at Nimach on the 5th 
October 1818, by which the State was taken under protection and the 
Maharawat agreed to pay to the British Govemmont a tribute increa- 
sing from Salim Shahi Bs. 36,000 in the first year to Bs. 72,700 in 
the fifth and subsequent years. In consideration, however, of the 
political influence lost by Holkar, it was resolved to account to him 
annually for the amount of the Fartabgarh tribute, which is therefore 
paid to him from a British treasury. The sum actually paid by the 
Fartabgarh Darbar varied yearly with the rate of exchange between 
British and SaliTn Shahi rupees current at the time until July 1904, 
when Imperial currency was introduced as the sole legal tender in the 
State, n-ntl the tribute was fixed at British Bs. 36,350 a year. 

Shortly after the treaty of 1818 had been concluded, Sawant Singh 
handed over the administration of affairs to his son and heir. Dip 
Singh, who ruled efficiently for a time, but when he wantonly put to 
death certain persons who were obnoxious to him, the British Govern- 
ment insisted on his removal from office and banishment to Deolia, 
and this mandate was reluctantly earned out by the Mahwawat.* 
Within a few months, however. Dip Singh returned to the capital, and 
his conduct became so outrageous and threatening that it'was necess- 
ary to call in a detachment of British troops to escort ^him to the fort 
of Achhera (fourteen miles to the east in Gwalior territory), where he 
died on the 2l8t May 1826, just after his release had been determined 
on by the political authorities in Malwa. 

In 1829 the affairs of Fartabgarh had fallen into disorder, and 
from the infirm condition of the old Maharawat, there was little pros- 
pect of improvement. The disorderly habits of the Bhils and other 
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* Bishop Heber, who visited Fartabgarh in 1825, writes that Mp Singh ‘‘com- 
mitted in ahont three years’ time no fewer than six murders with his own hands or, 
at least, sanctioned them hy his presence. His father, the B&m, who was entirely 
unable to restrain him but pleaded with many tears ^for his liberty^ is a poor old 
man, post everything except a strong affection for his unworthy son, and a spirit 
of avarico which seems to Imow no bounds,” 
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predatory tribes were calculated to disturb the tirouquility of the 
neighbouring States, and repressive measures became necessary. 
About this time also the Political Agent apprehended eighty-three 
persons belonging to a gang of thoLga who had, as usual, committed 
some atrocious murders, and this was one of the first effectual measures 
taken against these abominable brotherhoods. 

Sawant Singh died in 1844f at the advanced age of seventy-six, 
and left a grandson, Dalpat. Singh who, however, had become by adop- 
tion the Moharawal of the adjacent State of Dungorpur in 1825. 
The Government of India decided that he could not rule both principa- 
lities, so he relinquished Dungaipur to his adopted son, Udai Singh, 
son of the Thakur of Sabli, and himself became chief of Fartabgarh. 
He received the usual sanad guaranteeing to him and his successors 
the right of adoption in 1862, and he died two years later, leaving a 
son, Udai Singh, to succeed him. 

The new Maharawat, who had been born in 1847, was invested 
with ruling powers in December 1865, improved the police arrange- 
ments, thus giving much needed security to life and property, estab- 
lished regular courts of justice, and died without issue on the 15th 
February 1890. 

His widow adopted his third cousin and nearest surviving relative, 
Raghunath Singh of Ainod, and, the choice being approved by the 
Government of India, he succeeded as Maharawat and is still ruling. 
He was born in 1859, and his natural father was Maharaj Kushal 
Singh of Arnod, the third in descent from Lai Singh, the younger 
brother of Maharawat Sawant Singh ; he received powers on the 10th 
January 1891, and has two sons, Man Singh (the heir apparent, born 
in 1885 and educated at the Mayo College) and Gobardhan or Gordhan 
Singh (born in 1900). The chief events of the present rule have been 
the famine of 1899-1900, the scarcity of 1901-02, the introduction of 
Imperial currency os the sole legal tender in the State in 1904, the 
reorganisation of the police in the same year, and the land revenue 
settlement operations which have just been brought to a close. 

The Maharawats of Fartabgarh are entitled to a salute of fifteen 
guns. 

No important archaeological remains have yet been discovered in 
the State. At Yirpur near Sohagpura is a Jain temple, said to be two 
thousand years old, but it is in ruins ; and the remains of old temples 
exist at Bordia, twenty miles south of the capital, and at Ninor in the 
south-east. Shevna, two miles east of Salimgarh (in the south), was, 
according to tradition, the capital, Shivnagri, of a large Stato and 
must, fi:om the ruins lying about, have been an extensive city ; besides 
a fort, it contains several temples, one of which, dedicated to Siva, 
shows fine carving. Janagarh, ten miles south-west of the capital, is 
another interesting place, possessing an old fort, in which some 
Mughal prince is said to have resided, and the remains of a mosque, 
bath and stablc-s. 
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The People. 

The census of 1901 was the third of a decennial series which 
commenced^in 1881 ; and the population at each of these enumera- 
tionsim:/ 9,568 in 1881 ; 87,976 in 1891 ; and 52,025 in 1901. In- 
cludod “ the total for 1881 is the estimated population of certain Bhil 
liaralels, ^e mhahitants of which were averse to a regular census. The 
increase dunng the first decade was normal, namely loTpe; cent® 
OTmpared luth nine per cent, for the whole of India; while the large 
decr^se of nearly forty-ono per cont. since 1891 was due chiefly 
to the famine o^.lSM-lflOO and to heavy mortaHty fi:om malarii 
fever and cholem in 1900. Tho decrease was most marked among the 
^imists, namely nearly fifty-seven per cent., but all classes suffered, 
Hindus losing thirty-six, and Musalmans and Jains between twentv- 
two and twentj'-four per cent. ^ 

At the l^st census the State contained one town (the capital). 412 
\allnps, and 14,771 ^upied houses; tho average number of persona 
per house was 3*o. The urban population numbered 9,819 or nearly 
nineteen per cent, of the whole. Of tho villages, only two (Deolia and 
Sagthalp pos^ssed more than 1,000 inhabitants, eleven had between 

° 500 each. The rural popula- 

occupied 11,939 houses, aud these figures give an average 
ot 102 persons and nearly twenty-nine houses per village. In tL 
hilly countiy, the Bhils, being distrustful of their neighbours, build 
their huts at a considerable distance from each other, and their 
hamlets are consequently long and straggling, but elsewhere tho 
Villages are of tho usual compact type. 

Of the 52,025 persons enumerated in 1901, about 82.1 per cent, 
were bom in the State, and a further 6J per cent, in some part of 
Jtiyputana (chiefly in Mewar and Bansivara). The rest of the people 
came mostly from adjacent States of Central India, such as Gwalior, 
Jaora, Indore and Ratlam. While immigrants finm outside Raiputana 
mumbled 5»777, there were 8,141 persons, bom in Partabgarh, 
who where found in some other Province, chiefly in the Central Tnitin 
Agency and the Bombay Presidency, so that in this interchange of 

largely due to marriage customs, the State 

lost 2,364 persons. 

rcgisi>ration of births and deaths was started in Partabgarh 
tovm in 1888, and in the rest of the territory in 1893, but the statistics, 
which are collected by the police at tho capital and by the peUwaris 
and village_ watchmen elsewhere, are unreliable. In 1891, when tho 
town contained 14,819 inhabitants, 87 births and 143 deaths were 
registered, or ratios of 5'9 and 9'6 per mille respectively; in 1901, 
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when the population had fallen to 9,819, there were no less than 485 
births and 1,011 deaths, or ratios of 49 and 103 per mille respectively ; 
while in 1905 only 178 births and 100 deaths were reported. In the 
rest of the State, the birth-rate was between 21 and 22 per mille, both 
in 1901 and 1905, and the death-rate was 58 in the former, and 8 in 
the latter of these years. 

Uiseasea. The principal ^seases are malarial fevers, dysentery, rheumatism, 

guinea-worm, and lung afifections. Cholera epidemics are rare, but a 
severe outbreak in 1900 claimed nearly 3,900 victims ; smallpox was 
rather prevalent in 1896 and between 1889 and 1901, and is always 
likely to occur in a country where vaccination is still backward.^ 

Plngne. Six indigenous cases of suspected plague, three of which terminated 

fatally, were reported from the village of Gandher in the centre of the 
State in December 1899, but a bacteriological exanaination of the serum 
at the laboratory at Bombay showed tW the disease was not true 
bubonic plague. There was, however, a more or less continuous and 
severe epidemic between December 1903 and April 1905, in the course 
of which 2,338 cases and 2,008 deaths were reported from the capital and 
some forty-five villages. The measures taken to prevent the spread of 
the were the evacuation and disinfection of houses, and the 

segregation of sufferers and suspects, and the advantages of early 
evacuation were generally recognised by the people. 

Infiimitiea. The number of afflicted persons fell firom 239 in 1891 (141 blind, 
61 lepers and 37 insane) to 17 in 1901 (twelve blind, four deaf-mutos 
and one insane) ; the decrease was probably due, directly or indirectly, 
to the famine of 1899-1900. 

. Sex and age. At the last census the sexes were about equal, males exceeding 

females by only forty-seven. The percentage of females to males was 
about 92i among Musalmans, 95^ among Auimists, 96 among Jains, 
and 103 "among Hindus. As in the other States in this part of 
Eajputana, there were more girls than boys among children under five 
yeara of age, and more old women than old men. Statistics relating 
to age are everywhere untrustworthy, but, such as they are, they shpiv 
the Musalmans to live longest, more than 3J per cent, of them being 
sixty years of age or over; the similar figures for Jains, Hindus and 
Animists are 2*9, 2-2, and 1-3 respectively. 

Civil In 1901 more than thirty-seven per cent, of the people were 

condition, returned as unmarried, forty-three as married, and about nineteen per 
cent, as vddowed. Of the males nearly forty-seven and of the females 
only about twenty-eight per cent, were single ; there were 1,034 
married females to 1,000 married males, and 2,709 widows to 1,000 
widowers. Taking the population by religions, it is found that 
among the males, forty-nine per cent, of the Jains and Animists, 
fifty-three per cent, of the Musalmans, and fifty-five per cent, of the 
Hindus were married or widowed, and that among the females the 
similar percentages were Musalmans and Animists sixty-seven, and 
Hindus and Jains seventy-four. Early marriages are most common 
among the Hindus, and least so among the Animists ; the Kunbis have 
often to many their children when veiy young as mandages take place 
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in liheir community every twelfth year. Polygamy is .allowed among 
nil classes, but is rarely resorted to except by the Bhils and wealthier 
Kajputs; while divorce, though permissible to several castes, is un- 
common. 

The langusigc spoken by ne.arly ninety-fivo per cent, of the people 
is Malwi or Bangri (described at page 169 mpj’a) ; another 2‘3 per 
cent, speak Vagdi, a Bhil dialect based on Gujarati but intermediate 
between it and Bajasthfmi ; and about 1^ per cent, speak Gujarati 
itself. 

Of castes and tribes, the following were most numerous at the 
last census : — Bhils (11,513) ; Mahajans (5,635) ; Brahmans (3,319) ; 
Bajputs (3,212); Kumhiu-s (2,954.); Chamars (2,604); and Kunbis 
(1,618). 

The Bhils formed twenty-two per cent, of the total population, 
and .ire met with throughout the State but .oi’e proportionately most 
numerous in the wild and rugged Magra zUa. In the 114 IcIuUsa 
villages recently suiweycd they were found to hold twenty per cent, of 
the cultivation, and they are described as more expert agriculturists 
than their brethren in Banswara. A further account of the tribe is 
given in Part V. of this volume. 

The j^Iahtljaus aro tiuders, money-lenders, and indififorout culti- 
vat(jrs ; they hold between three and four per cent, of the cultivated 
area in the khdlsii suiweyed villages, and have not yet been able to 
acquire any considerable share of the land, chiefly because it has not 
been the custom to mortgage kliolsn holdings in consequence of the 
instability of tenure. The principal subdivisions of the caste found 
hero are the Humar, Oswal and Narsinghpura. 

The Brahmans formed five per cent, of the total population, and, 
besides performing priestly duties, arc potty traders, agriculturists, and 
holders of revenue-free lands ; they possess about five per cent, of the 
cultivation in the surveyed villages. 

Included among the Kajputs aro 363 Musalmans, Avhose ancestors 
are said to have gone over to Islam prior to the advent of the 
Scsodias in the Kauthal. The Kajputs proper therefore number 
2,849, and arc mostly of the same clan as the Maharawat; they hold 
land either as jagiixlurs or as ordinary cultivators, and some are in 

State or private service. , ■ i ■ i 

The Kunbis possess eight per cent, of the cultivated area m the 
surveyed villages, and are among the most industrious and expert 
agriculturists of the State. The Kumhars are potters and good 
cultivators, and the Chamars are workers in leather and village 
servants. 

In 1901 more than sixty-one per cent, of the people were Hindus, 
twenty- two per cent. Aniinists, nine per cent. Jains ^ and seven per 
cent. Musalmans. The numerous divisions of the Hindus were not 
recorded, but Vaishnavas or followers of Vishnu are said to pre- 
dominate ; the Animists were all Bhils, whose religion may be said to 
be a mixture of Animism (described at pages 37-38 sv/pvoi) and 
Hinduism. Of the Jains, about fifty-six per cent, belonged to the 
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Digambara, thirty-seven to the Swetambara, and seven per cent, to 
the Dhundia sect, while five-sixths of the Musalmans were Sunnis, 
and the rest Shiahs. No Christian Mission exists in the State, but 
five Christians were enumerated at the last census, namely one 
European and two Eurasians belonging to the Church of England, 
and two natives, both of whom were Homan Catholics. 

More than half of the people returned somo form of agriculture 
as their principal means of subsistence, another two per cent, were 
partially agriculturists, and a further seven per cent, general labourers. 
The industrial population amounted to twenty-one per cent., the 
provision of food and drink giving employment to eight per cent.; and 
the commercial and professional classes together formed six per cent, 
of the entire population. 

The food of the masses is maize, and of the richer classes 
wheat ; the Muhammadans often, and the Eajputs and_ some other 
Hindus occasionally, take meat. The style of dress is much the 
same as in Alewar and the adjoining Slates, and while the Bhils 
prefer bamboo huts, the houses of the Avell-to-do are of brick 
and sometimes double-storied, and those of the poor are made of 
mud. 

As regards nomenclature, the people generally have only one name 
which follows that of the constellation under whose influence, or the 
day of the week on which, they were born, or that of some deity, gem, 
or ferocious animal. In the names of places the most common endings 
are : -leliera or -kheri, -pur, -pura or -puria, -vias^ or -low’ct, all mean- 
ing tow’n, village or habitation ; and -garh, meaning fort. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Economic. 


As stilled in Chapter I, the country in the north-west and west is 
hilly and stony, and there is very little cultivation, while the rest of 
the territory is a fine open plateau, composed largely of rich block soil 
and noted for its fertility and opium produce. 

The soils may bo grouped under two main heads, namely irrigated 
or irrigable, and dry Of the first of these classes, four subdivi- 

sions arc recognised : — (i) addn, which is always irrigable and habitu- 
ally produces a maize crop in the autumn, followed at once by poppy 
in the rabi; (ii) addn gair-dbpdshi, or land which formerly produced 
poppy following maize but on which, owing to the drying or silting up 
or destruction of the well from which water was obtained, poppy has 
not for the last four or five years been grown at all; (iii) I'dfiwar, which 
is sometimes irrigsiblc and sometimes nut, and on which poppy has never 
yet been sown; and (iv) rdnluir gair-dbpdski, which, for the same 
reasons as in the ease oladdn yair-nhimski, has for the last foiy years 
received no irrigation. Thu classification of the dry soils depends upon 
their natural qualities. Kali, which is divided into a superior and 
■on inferior grade, is the wcll-lmown black cotton variety, found so 
extensively all over Malwfi; dhdmni is a mixture of black and red 
or grey ; and bhd/ri is reddish or grey in colour, and is found generally 
in rather high-lying places, such as the neighbourhood of a village site. 
The twu classes last mentioned are inferior to Jcdli, but their capacity 
varies greatly from village to village ; all three grow spring as well os 
autumn crops, but never more than one crop within the twelve 
months. Lastly there is kanh'ol, a stony or gravelly soil of poor 
ipiality which yields only rain crops. 

In the 114 recently surveyed villages, the soil of the cultivated 
area Wius classified as above, and it was found that eighty-one percent, 
was kdll (mure than two-thirds being of the superior quality), nearly 
ten per cent, was addn, five per cent, dhdmni, and three per cenL 
bhuri, while the two remaining vsuicties, rdnkar and leankrot, to- 
gether occupied about one per cent. Further, all the surveyed villages 
except five were situated in the favoured Fartabgarh syUa, and the 
above is a very fair description of the soils of the wholo of that district, 
the northern portion of which, formerly called Hathunia, possesses 
more addn land and is better off for poppy cultivation than the 
southern tract (Sagthali), while the latter has superior and more 
extensive black cotton soil. In the Magra zila as a wholo, all classes 
of soil arc to be found, but ka/nkrot and bh'B/ri predominate. 

There are no peculiarities about the system of agriculture in vogue 
in the State, except that in the hilly countiy the Bhlls still to some 
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extent practise the destructive form of cultivation known as wular 
and described at page 43 above. Elsewhere, the fanners are export 
hut conservative ; their implements are few in number and simple in 
construction; no modern appliances have been brought into use 
nor, except in the case of poppy, have any new varieties of seed 
been introduced during recent years. Itotation of crops is practised, 
one year being often followed by wheat or gram or linseed in 
the next ; and cotton is .‘said to be grown every fourth or fifth year in 
the same field. Manure is applied to the fields of maize, sugar-cane 
and poppy, and in the case of the last, hemp or v/ixl is sometimes 
sown and ploughed into the soil before it attains to maturity, thus 
invigorating tin* productive power of the field and improving the out- 
turn of opium. 

Mon* than fifty-two per cent, of the people were returned in 
15)01 as ilepeiuleiit on pasture and agriculture, and the actual workers 
uunibered torty-one pur cent, of the male population of the State and 
thirt\ -I iglit pur cent, oi the iumale. The best cultivators are the 
Kunbis, K.unihrirs, Anjnas and Malts, but all classes, except perhaps 
the Mah!ijau.s, and including e\en the desiiised Ehils, arc export and 
do tull justice to the uxuellout soil. 

Agriuultuial statistics arc available only for the 114 surveyed 
Uiiilmi \illagcs, and tor the year 1904-05 which was an indiftorentono. 
The*^e \illagus eoinprisud a total area of 120,008 acres or nearly 19S 
sipiare miles, iind, tifter ilcducting the area oi lands held revenue-free 
or on fasoured tenures etc., about 100 siiuare miles were available for 
cultivation. The total area cultivated uas 31,872 acres or nearly iitty 
stpiare miles (including, however, about 3i sipiare miles which were 
pr«*p<ued lor sowing but had, for various reasons, to be lelt lallow), and 
it Irom this the area cropped more than once ( 1,498 acres) be deducted, 
till* net aresi crapped would be 30,374 acres (about 47^ syuare miles) 
or rather mure than lorty-four per cunt, oi the area avaihible tor cidti- 
vation. In connect ion with these ligures, it should be remembered that 
109 of the \illages referred to are situated in the best parts oi the 
State and that old} fi\e belong to the Magra district. Nothing is 
known of the c.\tent ol eidtiiation m the remaining IJiCUsa villages or 
in the J'lQti’ and hiiinji eslate.s; but it is certain that there has every- 
where been a decrease since 1899, the lamine of which year, follow’ed 
by at least three sub.seipient unlavuurable seasons, caused a scarcity 
ef field-labourers and plough-cattle, and a deterioration of the ivells. 

There are the usiud harvests, known as the lubi, when the s]}ring 
crops are cut, ami the kharl! or ant uiiin harvest. A reference to Table 
No. XLIll in Vol. II. 15. will show that, in 1904-05 in the surveyed 
villages, the area under h])ring crops was nearly twice that under 
autumn crops, nanu'ly 20,413 acri's against 11,455) acres : this is always 
the case here, and is due to the extensile stretches ol black soil on 
which all the valuable cold weather crops (except opium and sugar-cane) 
can be grown without artificial irrigation. In the southern portion of 
the Paitfibgarh sttet, the appru.xiinate figures were: — vubi 11,000 and 
Utarif acres ; and in the northern portion, vtthi 9,000 and Mcwi/ 
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6,000 acres. The difference in the proportions is duo to the fact that 
the tract last mentioned is specially suitable for poppy cultivation and 
has less of the superior black soil in which wheat flourishes. 

The principal spring cro]is are wheat, gium, and popuj^- ; and in 
the 3 ’'ear and the villages for which statistics are available, they 
occupied rospectivcl}* fort 5 '-ono, twenfcj’-five, and five per cent, of the 
entire mbi area, 

Wheat and gram arc sown at about the same time, namely in 
November, and arc harvested in Slarch ; they are usually grown alone, 
but sometimes logel.her, and soincliincs mixed wth barley or linseed. 
The yield per acre is said to vaiy from five to seven cwt. in either 
case. 

The opinm-jdelding popp,v (Pitpnvrr is the 

characteristic crop of Partftbgarli as of ftlrdwa, and is, ns the people 
saj-, un(Ioiihf(*d1\' the one* from which the laud revenue is paid. 
JFany varieties exist, but the favourite of the cultivators is the dhaU 
nir!a, the plant of which has narrow spiky leaves, resembling the 
prickl}" weed of the same name, while the flowers are either white, or 
pink and white. This speeics is said to be a comparative!}^ recent 
importation, and prior to its intreduction the staple kind was the 
iJlia with petals of the same colour bub bx'oadcr leaves. Sefore 
the iTliff, aepiin, was the rZor?// with white flowers, (now deemed 
quite inferior), and others in the same or an even lower class are 
locallv known as avphnritt, batphuria, giddlia, hllia- 

Jchilfn, and thohariyn. ' As already stated, poppy usually follows 
mai/.c, and ns soon as the latter is gathered in October, the tenant’s 
life is one of labour and anxiety until Slarch. The field has to he 
covered with a plentiful coating of manun*, and is then ploughed 
seven times in siiccesrion; the .seed is .sown broadcasti and germinates 
in four or five days, but the seedlings are delicate when jwing, and 
rcTjuire light irrigation until thej’^an* established. When the plants 
grow ver}' lti\nriantl\% they have to be thinned out till thej^ arc 
eight or ic*ii inches njiart and attain tlu‘ir full height (three or four 
fi‘et) and Iwing forth eaijsules. The cn)p rcrpiires repealed weedings, 
and the stirring of the surface soil is also beneficial ; p[i'Owth is slow 
until Febniaiy, and irrigation is rerpiired evoiy twelve days oi‘ so. 
Poppies are re:idy to 3 'ield ojaum when the capsules turn a light 
brown c«ilonr .and becoim* somc*what hanl: and, in onlcr to collt*ct^thc 
drug, the capsule is jnereed in the evening with a thycc-bladcd ins- 
trument (onl}" one part being lanced at a tjmo). During the night a 
giimin}’ juice exudes from the cuts, and this is crude opium which is 
collected in the moniing and stored in earthen jars; this process is 
con tinned until all tlu* juice has l)ecn obtained. The capsules arc Icfli 
to dr}", and are then gathered :iud the seeds arc extracted. The area 
iindio" po])])y is usually 3,000 acr<‘S for the khulfifi lands and 1 ,000 acres 
for othf*r holdings, and the out-turn of crude ojiiiim is said to vary 
between six and ten seers per local hTgho, or, in other words, between 
23 anrl 3f) lbs. pf 3 r acre, while the yield of seed is estimated at about 
240 lbs. per acre. The crop is expensive to grow, but is remunorn- 
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tive if the cultivation be liberal both as regards tillage and manur< 
ing, provided always that frost, hail, cloudy days and east winds do 
no gi’eat amount of damage. 

Among other spring crops are a couple of oil-seeds, namely 
sarson or mustard (jBrassica campeatna) and alai or linseed 
(Lifimm uaitatiaaimum), which together occupied sixteen per cent, 
of the cultivated area in the surveyed villages ; and two othei's of the 
same species, ajwan (Oarum coptiev/m) and ra/i (Bmaaica jv/ncea), 
covering 174 acres. A little barley is grown, usually in conjunction 
with poas, as also nnaaiir or lentil {Erw/tn lena), while in the north 
are to be found nearly .300 acres of a condiment called aoya (Peuced- 
airnm, graveoUna) which, though so^Yn in the rains, is not reaped 
until March. 

Sugar-cane has a season of its own, being usually planted in 
February or March and occupying the land for ten or eleven months ; 
but though it seems to do very well where sown, it is not a popular 
crop in Partabgarh and only fifty-four acres were cultivated in the 
surveyed ■villages in 1904-05. 

The chief autumn crops are jotvar or great millet (Sm'ghum, 
mdgard), maize, and til or sesame (Seaammyi indicv/ni), and in 1905 
they occupied respectively about thirty-nine, twenty-seven, and 
fourteen per cent, of the cultivated Tdianf area for which returns are 
available. The ordinary yield per acre is seven to eight cwt. in the case 
of jowdr, six cwt. in that pf maize, and about two cwt. in that of til. 
There were a few acres under bdjra (Pemiiaetum, typlwideit/m) and 
such minor millets as JcodrcL {Paapalv/m, acrobiculatii/m), Imnri 
{Panicum miliaceum), admli (P./mmentacezim), and Trial (Meziaine 
coracana), and also under the pulses, moth or kidney-bean (Phaaeolua 
aconitifolizis), mung (P. mungo), urd (P. radiahia), and tur 
(Oajamia ivdicua). Among fibres, hemp {Crotola/najv/ricea) occupied 
681, and cotton 557 acres, while rice was grown in 112 acres. 

The favourite vegetables arc cabbages, potatoes, pumpldns, onions, 
yams, egg-plants, and itirlishes, while the fruits include the mango, 
altaphal or custard-apple, plantain, pomegranate, mulberry, Tnahua 
(Baaaia latifolia), and some vancties of figs and limes. 

Prior to 1899 the monopoly of advancing money to agriculturists 
was in the hands of professional money-lenders, who charged interest 
at a rate varying from twelve to twenty-five per cent, per annum 
accoi*ding to the credit of the borrower; since the great famine the 
Darbar has been assisting the cultivators with loans on easy terms, 
and during the past three years more than Rs. 83,000 have been 
advanced in this WTiy. 

The number of plough-cattle in the surveyed villages was 
4,960, or less than one pair per holding, and though the accuinoy 
of these figures cannot be absolutely relied on, there is no doubt that 
nearly everywhere more bullocks are needed. In the upland country 
the cattle arc mostly of good bone and breeding; they cost from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 each, and are said to work for eight or nine 
years if well looked after. In the Magra zUa, on the other hand, 
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buffaloes do well, but the cows and bullocks nro inferior to those of the 
plateau, and the Bhils have oftiui to hire bullocks from their bankers, 
paying throe maiinds of grain for oacli animal in tliu Ichavlf season. 
Other cattle, including sheep and goats, numbered 22.000 in the 
surveyed villages, but they are in no way remarkable. The ordinary 
])rices of the various animals are re])ortod to be: sheep or goat Rs. 2 to 
Rs. o ; cow Rs. 15 to Rs. 2 .j ; bullnek Rs. 40 to Rs. 00 ; and buffalo 
Rs. 7 to R*?. 12 for a male and Rs. 25 to Rs. (10 for a female. A cattle 
fair is hold weekly at, llajrangarh. a few miles to the south-eabt of 
Partabgarh town, and ewry Sunday from the middle of August to 
the end ofOetuber at the capital itself. 

According to the 7?< /«»/•/ on Irrif/aiimt iiithe Pao’tdhrjarh Stale, the 
avenigo annual area of land irrigated is about 12,000 bU/has,* 

of which 10,500 are irrigated from wells, 1,800 from odis (or half-open 
wells) on the b.inks of iwIok, and 210 from tanks. On the other 
hand, in the .surveyecl villages in lU04-0.'i, the total irrigable area 
was 2,8n.T .acres, while, owing to the deterioration of wells, only 1,295 
.acres, or about four ]ier cent, of the entire lailtivated area, actually 
received water, the northern jiorrion of the Partabgarh zila having been 
rather better off in this re&pect than tin- .southern. Poppy, sugar-c.ane, 
barley, and vegetables are, with r.ire exceptions, the only crops 
which receive irrigation, ami of these, the area under poppy is 
far greater than that occu|iieil by lh«‘ others juit togi‘thc*r. 

The .area irrigated from tanks (e.stimated at about 100 acres) is so 
.small as to be iii'gligible; in fact, at the recent settlement it was 
entirelv blank. There are .said to be thirty-one tanks in the Slate, of 
which only nine arc used for irrigation, and even the.se h.ave no 
.sluices, the water bi-ing rai.sod by hand or bullock. All, moreover, are 
old works, .and the best can irrigate milv .about twenty-five acres. 

The number <if wells in the entire khnhn area has been Cbtimalcd 
at 2,110, c.apable of irrigating r.ithi-r more than 5,000 acres in a 
norinal year and .about 1,300 .acre.s in .seawms of drought, but most of 
them .arc hnrhohn. or unlined, ami nearly half require dccjiening 
and repairs. In t he surveyed villages, there were, excluding 405 

avells which had fallen onlindy out of ii.se,_G42 well.s, of which all 
except sixty-ono were havliclul . Of these, 518 were actually used in 
1904-05, and the area irrigated therefrom was 1,119 acres or 2-16 
acres per well. In former day.s before the famine, a few ftimous wells 
are .said to have been able to supply water to from fifteen to twenty 
acres, but the maximum now is about eight and the general average 
between two ami throe, though the recent satisfactory monsoon may 
have improved matters. Persian wheels are nowhere to be seen, all 
the wells being worked with one or two leathern buckets (cliarns), 
usually one. I’ho average cost of a ‘pakka or masonry Avell is about 
Rs. 1,000, and of a kachclul one Rs. 250. 'I’ho latter consists of 
a hole excavated down to the water-level (which is generally found 
within twenty to thirty feet of the surface), and as the eaith is soft, 

• Tho local biijha is rallier more tliiin half .la acio. 
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it gives way, necessitating a big slope to prevent it falling in, so that 
the diameter at the top is often quite fifty feet. This necessitates a 
wooden staging from which to work the leathern bucket, and^ the 
digging of a channel to bring tlie water below the staging and within 
reach of the bucket. These hachchd wells, therefore, require constant 
repairs to keep them effective, and a few of them are now being lined 
with masonry as an experiment. 

The «mly other mode of irrigation is from the small streams 
by means of odia; where ])ools exist, a platform is erected over the 
bank and the water is raised by bullocks in leathern buckets. Such 
a et)ntri\anc«* costs from Rs. 250 to Rs, 400. 

Rents in llie propi»r sense of the term are unknown in the kliaUa 
area: the svstiMn is rynlwCin, and the Darbfir d(*als directly with the 
iiidixidual cultivator without the intervention of any middleman. 
Jn the re.'^l <»f the lerrilorv. the jCiQlrdCivi^ and muo/icZa/w take rent 
from th(‘ir ti'iiants. nsually in grain hut sometimes in cash. The 
amount lernvered \aries with the caste of the cultivator, the kind of 


C!i»p grow!!, etc. 

The averagi* monthly w'agc‘s at Liu* ju'osent time are approxiraatel}^ : 
agru-ultural labourer R.s. (J; horse-keeper Rs. 5; mason, blacksmith, 
and tailor Rs.l2 each; and carpi'iiter Rs. 14. Owing to the decrease 
in |»i>pnlatitm, w'ages ha\e risen eonsiderahly during recent yoai*s, .and 
the Public Works de])artiiii*nt constantly complains of the scarcity of 
iin*«killed labour, wages of four or five annas a day having fre(|uently 
ti»be paid to aibilt coolii's on Slate works when the demand for labour 
in tlu* fields is gieat. The village scTvants, such as barbers, potters, 
ami '^hoeiiiakiT'^ aie geiusvilly remmierated in kind at each harvest. 

Tin* .ivimge jjritM's of si;iplr food grains and salt at. the town of 
Parlfibgaih tbiring llu* juisl seventeen yeais will he found in Table 
Xn. XfjlV in Vol. fl. 15, and it will be seen that they have fluctuated 
coiisidei.dilv, iianndy wlieat betvveen S'T and IJbtJ, gram between lO'fi 
and /oiCf/r between 12*5 and 52*2, and maize between 0*G and 


42*fi seers ]ier rujiee. Tlie priee of salt depends iif coiirsi* on the mte 
of cliif} and eo>l of tiMMsporl. In the famine of ISOfi-lflOO the highest 
rpiitlations were wheat and barley 71, /o/CffCiS, gram S}.,and maize about 
ten seiTs ]ier rupee. In an ordinary )«*ar, maize is dearest in February 
and ilarcli and wlu*at in Detoher, ;iiul the jiricos of all grains are 
usiialh higher in the IMagra zdn than in the n*st of the Slati'. 

Thehilli'crHintry in the iiorth-we.st and west is fairly well wooded, 
but u]) to tlu* ]ir«*si*nt no svstemalic conservanev has been attempted, 
ami the fmvsls have beisi lidl i*ntirel 3 Mincarefl for. The services of 
a li aim d Ftavsl ( )llieer, to be shared by the three States of Partabgarh, 
Dfiiigaipnr :iiid llanswara. have, however, just been secured, aiul it is . 
iniemled to apjioint a small staff and put a sto]) to the promiscuous 
felling and burning whieh has been so common in the past. The 
priiici]ial trees are l»-ak ( 7Vv7/>/?// tj nivdit^^shinhaiifi (Dalberrjki ftisfioo), 
ebony ftmn lnil(liL{Adi'iW coiulifolnt)^ suhtv 

m lti§i ih ti rift rtf ), (llutk ( niLlrttfr(ni(lasa\(lh<fo(AnoyrissiLft peuditlu), 
Ittultfudf {Aiiflmrrjdudtcs cfttlitinbii), luuliiid {JiUifHLCt tutifolicif), plpul 
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{Ficus rcligiosa), tind bahul (Acacia avahica ) ; while the raiuor produce 
consists of bamboos, grass, honey, and gum. The Bhils bring in con- 
siderable quantities ot timber for sale at the weekl}’ markets at Sarpipli 
(in the north), Sfilimgarh (close to the capital), and Arnod and Khei-ot 
(further to the south), and pay to the Darbar a small tax per cart or 
bullock-load, which amounts in the course of the 5 ear to Rs. 0,000 or 
Es. 7,000 (Rs. 7,239 in 1905-00). This is practically the onl}- rexenuo 
derived by the State from its forests. The markets at Sai’inpli and 
Sfdimgarh arc the more iiuportant, and are said to bo lai-gely attended 
by timber-merchants from Nimach and Mandasor, and somotiincs even 
from Nasirfibad. In one village in the south sandal-trees arc Ibund 
and arc a ytate mono2ioly. Grass is e\ orywhero abundant, especially in 
the Magrfi, and some ot the hies (grass-lands) have been set a^iart for 
the sole use of the Darbar. 

The mineral resources of the cmmlry ha\e yet to be cxiilorcd and 
ascertained. Tradition iioiiits to the cMstence of iron ores in the 
rocks near the ca^ntal, and the qiiairics at !Nakor (west of Dhamotar) 
are said to yield an excellent budding-stone, xxhich was used for the 
construction of the old jialace tit Deolia, but they have not been 
worked for many year.'?. Limestone is founil in small quantities at 
Eajora, five miles east by south-ea.st o| rartfibgarh town. 

The industries are lew and unniqiort.int, consisting of the manu- 
facture of coarse cotton cloth, black noolleii blankets, metal cooldiig- 
vessels, and earthen jjots to meet local requirements. The cajiital used 
to be liimous for its gold and silver ornaments •, and its enamelled 
work of gold inlaid on emerald-coloured glass and engraved to repre- 
sent hunting and mythological scenes, but the out-turn is now very 
small. Thu art of making the enamelled jewellery is said to be con- 
fined to about five families, anil the secret is jealously giiaiiled. 

The chief cxjiorts are oiiiuin, cereals, oil-seeils, ghl, and timber, 
and the imports salt, cloth, sugar, oil and tobacco. 'J'lie trade is mostly 
with Loinba}', Mandasor, ^lmach, Eatlam, Indore, the Eagar, and 
Dariawad. The value ol the exporl'' to, and the imports from IJombay 
has been estimated at 3^ and 3^ lakhs of rupees a year respectii ely. 
Between live aiicl six hundred chests of opium (of l-iO llis. each) arc 
exported yearly, and the duty levied b^ the Darbar is lis. 25 iior chest. 
Salt is obtained trom iSambhar, about seven to eight tlioiisand maiinds 
being imported ainiually, but some ol this subsequently leaves the 
Slate ; the import and export duty is the same, namely four a^as for 
three inauncls. The chiei centres of trade, besides the ca^iital, are 
jki-nod, Eanora, Kotri, Raipur and Sfihmgarhf ; the traders are mostly 
Banias, and the merchandise is carried either m carts or, when this is 
not possible, on bullocks. Thu customs tarill has been recently revised, 
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and the revenue derived from export, import, and transit-duties now 
averages about Bs. 50,000 a year; the actual figures for 1905-06 
were : — ^receipts Bs. 61,098 and expenditure Bs 3,940, or a net revenue 
of about Bs. ^7,000. 

No railway line yet enters the State, but the Ajmer-Bhandwa 
branch of the !Mjputana-Malwa Bailway runs at a short distance from 
the eastern border, and the station nearest to the capital is Mandasor, 
twenty miles due east.' With the exception of a few streets at the 
capital, the only metalled road is that connecting the towns of Partab- 
garh and Mandasor ; it was constructed in 1894, and of its total lengthy 
thirteen miles lie in Partabgarh and seven in Gwalior territory, 'fhe 
rest of the roads are country tracks, leading to Nimach, Doriawad, 
Banswara, Piploda, and Jaora, and are mostly practicable for wheeled 
trafiic except in the Magra. The first Imperial post office in the 
State was established at the capital in 1884-85, and it became 
a combined post and telegraph office in November 1894; the only 
other post office is at Deolia, and it ^vas opened in 1894-95. 

So far as recorded information goes, the State does not appear to 
have been seriously affected by any bad season prior to 1899. It 
escaped the famine of 1868-69, but a large influx of people and cattle 
from western Bajputaua and other parts caused some inconvenience, 
and to relieve these immigrants, the Darbar started works of public 
utility such as tanks and wells, opened a few poor-houses, and kept 
down prices by remitting import duties on grain. The year 1877-78 
was described as one of scarcity and high prices ; about one-half of the 
usual land revenue was collected, but relief measures were not found 
to be necessary. 

In 1899 the rainfall wsxs less than eleven inches, or about one-third 
of the average, and the monsoon, which had started well, practically 
ceased in the bi'ginuing of July. The Darbar realised the situation 
Jrom the first, and the extent of the operations was limited only by 
the financial resources of the State. The relief works, consisting chiefiy 
of the deepening of tanks, gave employment to more than 727,000 
units, and another 100,000 wore assisted gratuitously either in poor- 
houses or at thoir own homes. Including advances to agiiculturists 
and remissions and suspensions of land revenue, this fiiminc cost the 
State about 1‘7 lakhs, and there was a considerable amount of private 
charity, the grant of Bs. 35,000 from the Indian Famine Belief Fund 
being supplemented by local subscriptions. No land revenue was 
realised anil, the treasury being empty, the Darbar had to boiTOW 
two lakhs from the Government of India to enable it to meet the 
cost of the above measures and carry on the administration. It was 
estimated that one-third of the cattle perished, and, judging by the 
census statistics, the loss in population by deaths, whether from 
starvation, cholera, or malarial fever, and by emigration was very 
heavy, the Bhlls being the principal suffercis. The highest prices 
recorded Avere : wheat and barley about 7 ^ seers per rupee in October 

1899, jowei/r eight seers in June 1900, and gram 8^ seers in January 

1900. 
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The famine of 1901-02 was nob so severe, as the i-ainfall, though 
less thcia half the avei-age, was better distiibuted, and some crops 
were gathered. Rats, as in Bunswura, were extraoi^inarily plentiful 
and did much damage. Altogether aliout 44,000 units were relieved 
on works or in poor-houses and kitchens, and the total State expendi- 
ture, including taJcdvi advances, exceeded Rs. 22,000. A further sum 
of Rs. 5,300, received from the board of management of the Indian 
Peoples’ Famine Relief Trust, was spent in purchasing bullocks and 
seeds, which were distributed among the more needy agriculturists. 
The highest prices during this visitation were : wheat 8^, barley 10, 
and jowdfi' and maize 12| seers per rupee. 


1901-1002. 
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Tlu* adininislniLioii wtis till rocoiiMy carried on by the Maliarawat 
with the help ui'nKdmildr and, in judicial matters, of a committee of 
eleven members styled the Ituj ISubkii, The post ol lidnuldiV was, 
hou-ever, abolished in 1905, and llis Highness is now assisted by a 
stall' of ollieers and clerks forming what is known as the Maluikma kluis 
or ehii-f i-xeciilive depaitmeiit, of which the heir apparent, Maharaj 
Kunwar Man Singh, is at present the head. Subordinate to the 
iitti khii'i are \arious ilepartineiits, such as the Ke venue, Customs, 
I’oliee, Army, Public Works, liducational, etc., each of which is under 
a respiinsiblo otHeial, but, under the orders of the CJoveriiment ol 
IirIri Sind in oonsLMjucnco ol iho indubtudiu'ba ol the htsitc, the Hiuinciiu 
sirrsinj^enienls h:i\o bi'on phieed Wniporiinly in the hsinds ol tin* Asssis- 
tsint Kosnli nt. ’ Thu Jitij i<ablid btdl uxibts, but ib nui\ uuinpubud of 
su\rn onlinsiry sind two udditionsil niuinburs, besidus a bucrutiiry ; it 
ib SI piirulv judicial body. 

When the Isibt census was taken, the »Slate was, for i^veuue 
])urposes, divided into five districts or namely Partabgarb, 

Ks-inoni, llajrsingarh, fSs'igtliali, ami Magifi, but the number was reduced 
ti» three (llathunia, Sagthali, and Miigiii) in 1UU2-0;J, and to two, 
Psirtsibgsirh siiid -Alagia, in 11)05. In the lollo^\lIlg year, still another 
chsinge was made, the ilsigra dibLricl, with a auib-luikiitt (stationed 
at l)colia) in siiboidinsite charge, having been ainalgamsited with 
the Parts'ibgsirh ztlii, and the lleveniie UlHecr luiMiig been inside 
n^spoiiftible lor the I'litire khalsa Isitidb. The olheial last mentioned 
whose hesukiuarters are at the capital, and Ins noib or sissistaiit in ihu 
Msigiii exercise ihml elsiss iiisigisterisil powers ; another absistsiiit, wdiose 
(liiUi's sire conlined lo the iii»lsind or Parlsibgarh zibi, has no judicial 
l'unctii>ns to disclisirge. Uelow the Ueveiiue Ullicer and his two 
assistants are jniltruns and kanuntjtt-^. 

In the adminislratioii of justice the courts are guided geiioially 
by tin* enactments of lirilish India, niodilied to suit local ruiiuirements j 
the State had lorinerly its own legiilations dealing w'ith stanips and 
court-fees (passed in IbNj* and revised in 1804) and its registration 
rules of 1801), but these have just been superseded by the Indian 
Stamp, Court-fees and Ri-gistrsition Acts. . , . , . \ 

111 ihc kluilM area, the iMagifi muWal/t/wt (within his charge) 
and the Revenue Ollicer (in the rest of the territory) are third class 
magistrates, and appeals against their decisions lie to the Stubr i^ewy- 


» Now Htykd rolilicAl Aytiil, Soiithcrii Kajputaiia SUitcB. 
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Adalat (or criminal court at the capital), the presiding officer of 
which has first class magisterial powers and holds in addition the post 
of Ciw! Judge, disposing of all suits not exceeding Es. 10,000 in value. 
The Jlaf Sahka (already mentioned) can, when presided over by the 
Mahaiiiwat, pass a sentence of death. As an appellate court, its 
orders are final, but parties are allowed to .apply to His Highness for 
revision'; while, on the original side, it deals with civil suits of any 
vitlne or description and is a Sessions Court, appeals against its 
decisions lying to the Maharawat. 

Under the IfaltimhmidA or rules of procedure of 1894, the princi- 
p.al nobles haA'c limited jurisdiction in their own estates over their own 
people; they are usn.ally second class magistrates, and can decide 
suits not exceeding Bs. 1,000 in value, coses beyond their powers being 
he.ard by the "Raj SabJia. 

The gross revenues of the State, including and mvafi lands, 

are said to have risen from a little under 2*5 lakhs in 1817-18 to be- 
tween four and five l.akhs in 1824-25, and some fifty years later were 
reported to be about 5*5 lakhs, namely three lakhs hlwlaa and 2*47 
lakhs jdfjlr, etc. These figures are in the Salim Shahi currency, the 
rupee of which was worth about twelve British annas. At the present 
time the gross annual revenue, including the income of jagwda/ra 
and mv/ificl&rs, may be put in round numbers at about 3*5 lakhs in 
Imperial currency. 

The Jfhdlsa or fiscal revenue in a normal year is between 1*8 
and 1*9 lakhs, of which one lakh is derived from the land, Bs. 50,000 
from customs-duties, and Bs. 20,000 as tribute from jag’^dara. The 
actiml receipts in 1905-06 (excluding extraordinary items) were 
!1^. 1.85,073, the chief sources being land revenue Bs. 83,000 ; customs 
Bs. 61,100 : tribute Bs. 26,000 ; and court-fccs and fines 8,700. 
The ordinary expenditure is between 1*5 .and 1*6 lakhs, the main items 
being privy purse and palace, including allowances to certain relations 
of the chief, Ife. 40,000 ; tribute to Government Bs. 36,350 ; coat of 
administration, including the MahaJema hhds and the Accounts, Land 
Bevenne, Customs and Judici.al departments, Bs. 25,000 ; army and 
police Rs. 24,000 ; and Public Works department Es. 7,000. Tho actual 
figures for 1905-06 were : total ordinary expenditure Bs. 1,57,932, 
namely privy purse, etc., Bs. 47,400 ; tribute to Government Es. 36,360; 
cost of .administration Es. 25,900 ; army and police Bs. 23,500 ; and 
Public Works department Es. 5,500. 

Owing to debts inherited by the present chief from his prede- 
cessor, ilaharawat Udai Singh, to the excessive coinage and consequent 
depreciation of tho Salim Sbahi rupee, and to adverse seasons and 
other causes, the financial position is cmiiiently unsatisfactory. As al- 
reodv shown, the receipts in a normal year exceed tho disbursements 
’by thirty or, say, forty thousand rupees, and it is difficult, in the in- 
terest of proper administration, to further reduce the expenditure ; 
yet the State owes no less than six lakhs, the interest on which (at 
four per cent.) absorbs the greater jiart of the annual surplus. Tho 
only fortunate feature of the situation is the fact that the Govern- 
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ment of India w the sole creditor, having come to the rescue by 
advancing money, and thus enabl^g the Darbar to relieve its starving 
population, carry on the administration, and settle a number of miscel- 
laneous debts bearing a high rate of interest. 

According to the local account, a mint was established at the 
capital early in the eighteenth century, Frithwi Singh having received 
the right to coin money from Shah Alam I (after whom the currency 
was called Shah Alam Shahi or Salim Shahi\ but the story is improb- 
able. Others say that the first chief of Fartabgarh to possess this 
privilege was Salim Singh (17.58-75), whence the name Salim Shahi, 
which, however, may have been a contraction of Shah Alam Shahi, as 
Shah Alam II was then titular king of Delhi. 

As far as the inscription is concerned, there have been two issues, 
namely the old and the new. The former bore on the obverse the nameof 
Shilli Alam with the date according to the Muhammadan era(Bcjira), 
and consisted of rupees and eight-anna pieces ; while the latter, prob- 
ably introduced about 1870, included four-anna and two-anna bits, and 
bore the follomng inscription in Fersian on the obverse : “Auspicious 
coin of the noble monarch, the sovereign of London, 1236” (the old date 
A.H. 1236, or A.D. 1820, having been retained from the former diel. 
The earliest rupees are said to have weighed 168J grains and to have 
contained 18^ grains of alloy, but the quantity of the latter was in- 
creased to 311 grains in 1820 (the pure silver being decreased to the 
same extent), and the debased coin issued fipm this mint was frequently 
the subject of remonstrance on the part of the British Government. 

The Salim Shahi rupees were formerly eurrent in Banswara, and 
parts of Dungarpur, Udaipur, Jhalawar, the Nimbahera pargana of 
Tonk, and in certain States of Central India such as Batlam, Jaora, 
Sitamau, and the Mandasor district of Gwalior, and were worth about 
thirteen British annas each ; but owing to imprudent over-coinage, the 
introduction of the British rupee in certain neighbouring States, the 
consequent exclusion therefrom of the Fartabgarh coins, and other 
causes, they depreciated to such an extent that in March 1900 they 
exchanged for eight British annas each and in January 1903 for 
barely 7^ annas. It was thereupon resolved to demonetise them and 
introduce Imperial currency in their stead. The Government of India 
agreed to give, iip to a limited amount, 100 British in exchange for 
200 Salim Shahi rupees — this being the average rate of exchange during 
the six months ending with the 31st March 1904 — and, in accordance 
with ii notification previously issued, the conversion operations lasted 
from the 1st April to the 30th June, but the actual market rates during 
these three months were more favourable to holders, i.e., the people 
could get 100 British rupees in exchange for 194 or 195 Salim Shahi, and 
the result was th.at not a single rupee was tendered for conversion .at 
the rate fixed by Government. Thus, though Salim Shahi coins still 
circulate, they .are not recognised as money by the Darbar, and in all 
State transactions Imperial currency has been the sole leg.al tender 
from the 1st July 1904, when .also the Fartabgarh mint was closed in 
perpetuity. 
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The principal tenures found in the State are (i) jdgir or clidkra/na, 
(ii) imidfi or ahai'mdda, and (iii) Jchdlsa; the number of villages held 
on one or other of these tenures is liable to fluctuate, but at tbe present 
time there are 497 in the flrst, 54 in the second, and 308 in the third 
of these groups. Estates are also granted on the iatimrdi'i tenure. 

Jdgir lands are held on the usual conditions, namely the pjiyment 
of tribute, the performance of service, and personsil attendance on the 
chief on cei't.ain occasions, by relations of the Maharawat, by other 
Bajputs, and by officials, either as a rew.ard for some work done or as 
a mark of personal favour. The principal nobles, a list of whom ■will be 
found in Table No. XLV in Vol. II. B., are nine in number ; all are 
Sesodias, descendants* of younger sons of tbe ruling family, and all are 
more or less heavily involved in debt. Below them in rank are a num- 
ber i)f minor jufiTrddv/i, each owning one. or more entu'e villages, and 
below them ag.'iin .are the pdwaddrs, who hold tracts of land within 
the Jchdlsa villages at favoured rates, and are expected to render service 
in return. Any jdqir estate can be resumed if the conditions of the 
tenure be not fulfllled, or if the holder be guilty of contumacy towards 
the D.arbfir or be convicted of any grave offence. Transfers by sale or 
mortgage are not valid, but a jngirrldr who has no son can .adopt mth 
the sanction of the Maharawat. 

Lands granted to Brahmans, temples, Charans and Bhats are called 
mudfi or dharmada; they are usually held revenue-free, and prac- 
tically in perpetuity, but, like jdgir estates, can neither be mortgaged 

nor sold. • • * j- 

An istiinrdrddr is one who h.aa been granted permission to dig a 
well on condition that he shall hold the land irrigable therefrom .at a 
lenient rate in perpetuity; hence the tenure is called istimrdn, 
meaning land held on a flxed lease. 

In the Jchdlsa area, or land under the direct man.agement of the 
Darbar, the tenure has hitherto been unstable. The cultivator hjid no 
rights whatever, and was liable to be evicted from his holding if his 
nmghbour offered a few more rupees as rent therefor than he was pre- 
pared to pay himself. Even if he had spent money on digging or deepen- 
ing a well, that well with the flolds in the vicinity could be taken from 
him and h.anded over to someone else without any_ compensa|tion tor 
eicetment being paid. This system is now being abolished, and the ryot 
is to be left undisturbed in his holding as long as he pays the revenue 
assessed thereon, though he will be liable to be ejected if found giu ty 
of any heinous crime. Further, while the Dai-bar has been declared 
to be the owner of all land, the ryot has been given cultivatmg 
rights, which are to pass to his heirs, and is at liberty to mortgage 
these rights for not more than ten years, the mortgagees possession 
ceasing at the end of that period whether the money advanced by 

him has been repaid in full or not. ^ 7 r 

A rough settlement was introduced in certain Mialsa ™ 

1875, but was not very successful. The rates m force until 1904 

*F:xcopt tho Maharaj of Amod, wlio is himsolf tho younger son of the present ehief. 
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were in the Sulim Shuhi cnrrencv, anrl when this was converted into 
Imperial, they were halved thronijhont the ten’itory — a procedure which 
involved considerable loss to the Darbur, as when they were fixed the 
local nipee was worth about twelve British annas. The land revenue 
was collected mostlv in cash but to a small extent in kind, the Stato 
claiminnr from one-third to one-fourth of the "ross produce as its share. 

In lOOS-O-l* it was decided to have a fresh settlement, and the 
opcititions have just been brou£fht to a close. The number of villaijos 
dealt with h.ns been 233, namely 114 surveyed (chiefly in the P.'irtub- 
gixrh zihC) and 119 unsurveyed (mostly in the 

In the surveyed area, leases for ten yejirs or a shorter period have 
been jjivon in twenty-four villaafos, one is held on the istimnirt ten- 
ure, and two were uncultivated hamlets and were left uniissessed ; in 
the romaininjj eiijhty-seven villapfcs the settlement has been introduc- 
ed for a term of fifteen years commencing from 1006-07. The vat<>s 
per^acre for the various classes of soil arc : adiin Rs. 13-0 to Rs. 29 : 
arldn qair-dhpdfthi or rfMitar, each Rs. 3-14 to Rs. 6-12; rtlnhtr 
pniv-ubpaaM R. 1-15 to Rs. 4-13; 7:nH R. 1-3 to Rs. 3-6; fUnmvi 
fifteen nnnns to Rs. 2-14 : hhrin fifteen annas to Rs. 2-7 ; and hanh'ot 
eicfht to fifteen nnnns. The initial demand in the snrwved villnsres 
(inclndinsf some holdinjjs other than l-htilaa) is Rs. 1,43,624, and Tn- 
crenscs in the fourth year to^ Rs. 1,50,365 ; the assessment is to be si 
fixed one for diy soils but •will fluctuate in the case of wet, and the 
demand will bo rcaH.scd in full only when the entire mhln area is 
sown ■with poppy. The unsurveyed villasies are insignificant from the 
point of riew of the land revenue they brinij in, and the "eneral con- 
dition of the Ehils oecupyinnr them is very bad. Leases for ten years 
have been Cfiven wherever offers were fortlicomin", and the initial 
assessment is Rs. 3,208-8 rising to Rs. 3.4G2-8. Thus the total revenue 
proposed for the 233 villages is : initial Rs. 1,46,832-8, and final 
Rs. 1,53,827-8 ; and thc.so arc the amounts which ought to be realised 
if the Jiill^ area of addn be sown avith poppy and if none of the tuM} 
fiair-abpiisJii, rdnkar, etc., bo able to produce that crop. Further, 
not less than Rs, 1,300 a year should be obtained from the beginning 
of the settlement for wa.stc and old fallow given out at reduced nitc-C 

In addition to the revenue proper, a cess of one anna per rupee 
is to be levied fi’om all Jdidlm cultivatoi's and ‘isfimmi’d/irn, while 
jdqzrddra and pa/icadurs sire to pay half an anna per rupee of Hieir 
tribute, and the mnd/iddrs a like propoi-tion of the estimated income 
of their estates ; the proceeds will be dovofted to the paj’ of the Land 
record establishment and the maintenance of schools. The laiul 
revenue and cess are payable in three instalments, namely one-fourth 
in November, one-fourth in Februaty, and the balance in Jlfav. 

The miscellaneous revenue is insignificant, being about Rs. 5,000 
a year, derived fi'om duty and license-fee® for the prepamtion anil vend 
of countiy liquor (Rs. S.OOOV and from the s.alo of stamps (Rs. 2,000). 
The e.xport Jind imjjort duties on opium and .salt are incluiU'd undi-r 
cu.stoms receipts. The liquor fmdc was, till the 1st October 1006, in 
the hands of local krdiVs who maintained sixty-five shops during the 
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piibl year, bub a couinictor ll'oni outside bus since taken over the busi- 
ness with a view to the establishment of a central distillery system. 

The only municipality in the State is at the capital ; a committee 
was first appointed in 1893-94 but was abolished in 1901, when the 
conservancy of the to-wn was taken under State management. A re- 
011101 ' municipal board has recently been established, and now consists 
of ten members, including a Secretary, with Mabilraj Kunwar Man 
Singh as President ; all the members are neminated by the Darbar, 
half beiug officials and the rest citizens of the town. The cemmitlee 
looks after the lighting and sanitation of the place, as well as the 
slaughter-house ; during the year 1 905-00, the income, derived chiefly 
from an impost of one anna per rupee of the customs income, was 
nearly lis. 6,000 and the expenditure about Ks. 2,900. 

The usual allotment lor Public "Works was formerly about Es. 4,000 
or Pis. 5,000 yearly, and the only works of any importance carried out 
during recent times ha\e been the Pai'tabgaih portion of the metalled 
road leading to Mandasor; a bridge i.\er llie stream which skirts the 
southern wall of the capital, i-rectid in commemoration of the jubilee of 
Her late Majesty’s reign and hence culled the J ubilee Briilge ; and the 
Raghuuath Hospital, built in 1893-9-1. No regular department existed, 
burthe services of an overseer ha\ e just been secured. The expenditure 
in 1905-00 was Its. 9,307, of Mhicli its. 1,132 represented the pay of 
establishment, and lis. 7,085 the cost «•! lepau's; the only original work 
Avas a new jail, which is stdl in progress. 

The mditaiy force maintained at the time of the treaty with the 
British Government consisted of about 150 Rajput cavalry and^ 800 
irregulars of all kinds, including the contingents supplied by the Tha- 
knrs. By the fourth article of the above treaty, the chief agreed not 
to entertain Arabs or Makrrun.s in hi.s ser\iee but to keep up fifty hoi se- 
men and two liundred foot-soldiers, inhabitants of his St'ate, Avho am'io 
to be at the ilisposal of Government whenever their services might be 
required in the vicinity of Partabgarli. The army now consists of 22 
cavah-y, 13 artillerymen, and 148 iiilaiitry (e.\cliidiiig the feucHl (piobis 
of the jugiiildi's, estimated at 54 K(uvurt>), and costs nearly' Us. 10,000 
a year ; tlie force is of no military value whatever, and the men, who are 
iudiii'ureutly armed and ifrilled, ai'e employed cliiefly' as guards and 
messengers, or in assisting the iiolice. in the matter of ordnance, the 
Btate possesses nineteen guns of sorbs, seven of Avhich are unserviceable. 

The Police department has recently been reorg-anised, and the force 
now numbers 17b of all ranks, mcludmg a Supci^tendent, three sub- 
inspcctois, and four mounted constables ; it is distributed over three 
tMiias&ud nine outposts, and costs about Rs. 13,600 a year. There is 
thus one poUcemau to every five square miles of county and to every 
292 inhabitants; in addition, each village has its chuukldw)' or Avatoh- 
man, Avho reports the commission of an offence to the nearest police 
station, and assistance is also rendered by the pawadwrs or petty 

Th^jolice force appears to bo fairly efficient, and there is not much 
serious crime. Of 317^ peisons arrested in 1905-06, 149 (or forty-seven 
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per cent.) were convicted, 100 were acquitted or discharged, seven died 
while iiTirlpr t.rin.1, and the cases of the reniamder were still pending at 
the end of the year. According to the published returns, the value of 
stolen property was Ks. 11,115, and no less than ninety per cent, 
was recovered. The only ci'iminal tribes requiring supervision are the 
Moghias, of whom fifty-two were borne on the register at the end (m 
1905-06 ; they are mostly cultivators, labourers and chaukuddra, and 
hold between them about 460 acres of land. _ • j r 

The jail at the capital is old, badly drained, and quite unsuited lor 
a prison, but a new one is being erected on a better site. Up to 18 Jo 
there was proper accommodation for only twenty prisoners, but the 
building was then enlarged and now has room for ^ forty convicts 
(23 males and 17 females^. Keturns have been received only since 
1894, and statistics relating to the daily average strength, rate of 
mortality, etc., will be found in Table No. XLVl in Vol. 11. B. ^he 
average cost of maintenance, excluding the pay of the guara, is about 
Ks. 1,500 a year, towards which jail mdustries, such as the weavmg 
of coarse cotton cloth, contribute about Ks. 50. A small lockup exists 
at the headquarters of the Magra subdivision. 

At the last census, 2,188 persons or 4'20 per cent, of people 
(namely 8'31 per cent, of the males and 0'08 per cent, of the feinales) 
were returned as able to read and write. Thus, in respect of the 
literacy of its population, Partabgarh stood fifth among the twenty 
States and chielships of Kajputana. Among religions, the Jains, as 
usual, come first with neaiiy twenty-three per cent, literate, followed 
by Musalmans and Hindus with four and three per c^t. respec- 
tively. It is only within quite recent years that the Dm’bar has 
paid any real attention to education. A school appears to have been 
opened at the capital about 1875, but instmction was confined to a 
little reading, writing and accounts in Hmdi j some ten yeais later, 
EnaUbh, Persian and Sanskrit classes were added, and the average 
number of students on the rolls was 216 in 1891 (twenty-seven m 
the English class), and 194 in 1901 (thirty in the English da®), ifii-ee 
educational institutions ai'e now mamtained by the Darbar, name y 
an anglo-vernacular middle and a vernacular primary school at the 
capital, and a vemaculai* primary school at UeoUa ; the number on 
the rolls at the end of 1905-06 was 158 (all the d^y 

average attendance during that year was 95 — see iable JNo. 
in VoL II. B. The only institution deserving of notice is the tost of 
those mentioned above, called the nobles’ school because it is in en e 
for the sons of Thakurs and the upper classes; it was establis e in 
1904, has a boarding-house for Kajputs attached to it, and a 
students on the rolls ac the end of Mai-ch 1906. The State . 

on education has increased from Ks. 600 in 1901 to 
the present time ; fees are taken only from the parents of boys a S 

the Rn gliah classes at the nobles’ school Besides these ^ ' 
there are several private ones of the indigenous type, regaramg 
Tirtt.hing is known except that elementary education is impar y 
Pandits and Jain priests. 
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Thu State pobsusbuy two medical institutions, namely a hospital at 
the capital and a dispensary at Deolia. The former dates (as a dispensary) 
from 1867, and returns are available since 1872 ; accommodation for 
indoor patients was provided in 1889, but, as the building was not 
altogether suitable, a new hospital with four beds was constructed in 
1893-94! at a cost of about Rs. 6,000 and called after the present chief. 
The dispensary at Deolia was established in January 1895, chiefly 
in the interests of the members of the ruling &mily, and is under the 
charge of His Highness’ private physician, a qualified Hospital Assis- 
tant. but it submits no returns of its work to the Chief Medical Officer 
in Rajputana, and the information necessary to complete Table No. 
XLVill in Yol. II. 6. has been supplied by the Darbaj-. It will be 
seen that 13,084 patients were treated and 830 operations were per- 
formed at these two institutions in 1905. 

Vaccination is nowhere compulsory and everywhere backward. 
A vaccinator was employed in 1870-71, but his services were dis- 
pensed with as the chief was unwilling to bear the expense ; another 
man was entertained in 1887 but, meeting with determined opposition 
from the people, worked for one season only. Operations were re- 
.suniod in 1894, since when the Darbar has continuously employed one 
vaccinator. The number of buccessful vaccinations has varied between 
226 in 1903-04 and 444 in 1899-1900, and in 1905-06 about seven 
per thousand of the population were successfully vaccinated at a cost 
of about four annas per case. The annual expenditure on medical in- 
stitutions including vaccination is about Rs. 3,600. 

Rice packets of quinine are for sale at the post offices, but there 
is not much demand for them, only four packets (of 7-grain doses) 
havingf been disposed of in 1905-06. 

The State was topographically surveyed by the Survey of India 
between 1876 and 1883, and the area, as calculated in the Surveyor 
General’s office by planimeter from the standard sheets, is 886 square 
miles. In 1875 a rough survey of ninety-one villages was made by 
the local officials, and most of the old maps are still in existence. A 
cadastral survey was carried out with the plane-table in 114 of the 
/f/iaZsa * villages in 1904-05 in connection with the recently intro- 
duced settlement, and the area was found to be 126,600 acres. A 
chain of seventy-five feet was used, as in 1875, and the same standard 
bigha was adopted, namely of two chains square or 2,500 square yards ; 
one acre is thus smaller than two Partabgarh biyhus by 3'2 per cent. 
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Deolia (or Doogarh). — ^Thc old capital of tlio Partfibgarh 
State, situated in 24® 2' N. and 74“ 40' E. about 7i miles due west of 
Poi'tabgai'h town. Population (1901) 1,345. The^ town was buRt 
about 1561 by Bika, the founder of the State, and is said to take its 
name from a Bhil chieftainess, Devi Mini, who lived in the vicinity 
and whom Bika defeated. Deolia stands on a steep hill, 1,809 feet 
above sea-lcvel, detached from the edge of the plateau, and its natural 
strength commands the country on every side : in Malcolm’s time it 
was a fortified town, but the walls have all crumbled away and a gate- 
way only remains. The old palace, built by Eawat Hari Singh about 
1648, was much damaged by heavy rains in 1875 but has since been 
repaired to some extent, and the present chief spends a good deal of 
Iiis time here. Among the tanks, the largest is the Teja,_ named after 
Tej Singh (1579-94), and adjoining it is an old bath now in ruins, said 
to have been built bj’ Mahabat Khan, Jahangir’s great general. In 
the town are several Hindu and two Jain temples, a post office, a 
vernacular school and a dispensaiy. 

Partabgarh Town (Pratapga/rh ). — The capital of the State of 
the same name, situated in 24“ 2' N. and 74“ 47' E. twenty miles by 
metalled road west of Mandasor station on the Eajputana-Malwa 
Railway. The population at the three enumerations was : 12,755 in 
1881; 14,819 in 1891; and 9,819 in 1901; in the year last mentioned 
fifty-two per cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, twenty-seven per 
cent. Jains, and twenty per cent. Musalmuns. The town, which was 
founded by and namea after Eawat Pratap Singh in 1698, lies 1,660 
feet above sea-level in a hollow formerly known as Doderia-ka-khera. 
It is defended by a loopholed wall with eight gates built by Eawat 
Salim Singh about 1758, and on the south-west is a sma11_ fort in 
which the chiefs family occasionally resides. The palace, which is in 
the centre of the town, contains the State offices and courts, and out- 
side the town-walls are two bungalows, one of which is used by the 
Maharawat and the other as a guest-house. The water-supply is from 
wells and tanks and will, when funds are available, be improved b}' 
dn.TTiming a small Stream to the south-east and constructing a storage 
reservoir ; plans and estimates have been prepared, and it is calculated 
that about forty million cubic feet of water will be available. 

Partabgarh is the chief centre of trade in the State and possesses 
a post and telegraph office, a jail with accommodation for forty prison- 
ers, a couple of schools, one of which is for the sons of Thakuts and 
the wealthier classes, and a small hospital, called after the present 
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chiuf. TIu* onainelled jewellery made by a few goldsmiths of the 
place has already been refiTrcd tu at i)agc 211 supra, and themunici- 
[lal columitteu at page 211). 
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The Bhils. 




PART Y. 


Trin Builr. 

The neme Bhil is by some derived from the Drevidian word for a 
bow, which is the characteristic weapon of the tribe, and by others 
from the root of the Sanskrit verb meaning "to pierce, sheet or kill,” 
in consequence of their proficiency as archers. ’ 

There are numerous legends regarding the origin of those people. 
According to one, Mahadeo, sick and unhappy, was reclining in a shady 
forest when there appeared before him a beautiful woman, the first 
sight of whom effected a complete cure of all his ailments. An in- 
tercourse between the god and the strange female was established, 
the result of which was many children ; one of the latter, who was 
from infancy distinguished alike by his ugliness and vice, slew his 
father's favourite bull and for this crime was expelled to the woods 
and mountains, and his descendants have ever since been stigmatised 
with the names of Bhil and INfishada, terms that denote outcastes. 
Another version is that the first Bhil was created by TVTn.hHdpo by 
breathing ^life into a doll of clayj while the Bhagavai Pv/rwn says that 
the tribe is descended from a mythical E^a c^Ied Yena, the son of 
Anga, whoTuled his people -with a rod of iron, compelled them to wor- 
ship him, prohibited the performance of yajna and other religious 
ceremonies, and generally so exasperated the Eishis (sages) that they 
killed him hy mantras (mcantations). There being no one to succeed 
him as ruler, the country became groatly disturbed and, to restore 
order, the Eishis begat from Yena’s dead body a dwarfish person who 
came to be known as Nishada ; he is described os being in colour as dark 
as the crow; his limbs were too small, his cheek-bones prominent, his 
nose flat, and his eyes blood-red, and his descendants lived in the 
mountains and jungles. 

The Bhils seem to be the Pygmies of Gtesias (400 B.C.), who des- 
feribed them as black and ugly, the tallest being only two ells high ; 
£theif‘hair and beards were so long that they served as garments, 
. and they trere excellent bowmen and very honest. In the Adi 
‘ Parva of the Malvahlia/rata, mention is made of a 'Nishada or Bhil, 
i Eklavya, who had acquired great mastery over the bow by practising 
^before a clay image of Dronacharya, the tutor of the Pandavas, and 
who, on the request of Arjuna, one of the five brothers, unhesitatingly 
cut off his right thumb and presented it to him as a daJeshina (fee). 
The tribe has also been identified with the PouUndai and PhylUtos 
of Ptolemy (150 A.D.), but the name by which they are at present 
known cannot be traced for back in Sanskrit literature, the term 
“ bhilla " seeming to occur for the first time about fiOO A.D, 
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Tlic Bbils are among the oldest inhabitants of the country and are 
said to have entered India from the north and north-east several hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and to have been driven to their 
]')rcsent £istncsses at the time of the Hindu invasion. Colonel Tod, 
however, seems to scout the idea of their having come from a distance : 
lie calls them Vanaputras or children of the forest, “ the uncultivated 
mushrooms of India, fixed, as the rocks and trees of their mountain 
nulds. to the spot which gave them birth. This entire want of the 
I irgan of locomotion, and an unconquerable indolence of character which 
^eems to possess no portion of that hardiness which can brave the 
dangers of migitition, forbid all idea of their foreign origin and would 
rather incline us to the Monboddo theory that they are an improve- 
ment of the tribe with tails. I do not reckon that their raids from their 
jungle-abodes in search of plunder supply any argument against the 
innate principle of locality. The Bhil returns to it as truly as does 
the needle to the north : nor could the idea enter his mind of seeking 
other regions for a domicile.” 

So far, however, as Biljputana is concerned, it may be asserted 
that, prior to the Bajput conquest, the tribe held a great deal of the 
southern half of the Province. The annals of Me'ivar, for example, 
frcquontly mention the assistance rendered by the Bhils to the early 
Gahlot rulers ; th*' towns of Dungarpur, Banswara, and Deolia (the 
old capital of P.artabgarhl are all named after some Bhil chieftain who 
formerly held sway there ; and the country in the vicinity of Kotnh 
city was wrested by a chief of Bund! from a community of Bhils 
called Koteah. La.stly, it is well known that in three States, (Udai- 
pur, Banswara and Dungarpurt, it was formerly the custom, when a 
new chief succeeded to the gaddi, to mark his brow with blood taken 
from the thumb or toe of a Bhil of a particular family. The Kajputs 
considered the blood-mark to be a sign of Bhil allegiance, but it seems 
to have been rather a relic of Bhil power. The Bhils were veiy per- 
sistent in keeping alive the practice, and the popular belief that the 
man from whose veins the blood was taken would die within a year 
failed to dam]> their zeal; the Bajputs, on the other hand, were 
anxious to let the practice die out as they shrank, they said, from the 
.application of the impure Bhil blood, but the true ground of their 
dislike to the ceremony was probably due to the quasi — .acknowledg- 
ment which it conveyed of their need of investiture by an older and 
conquered race. In Udaipur the right of giving the blood was 
originally accorded to a family living at Oghna in the Hilly Tracts, 
in recognition of services rendered to Bapa Bawal in the eighth 
ocntuiy, and is said to have been enjoyed by it till the time of 
Bana Hamir Singh in the fourteenth century, when the custom 
cea.scd. In Dungarpur the Balwaia sept possessed the right, and is 
believed to have exercised it till fairly recent times. 

The Bhils of Bajputana were counted for the first time in 1901, 
when they numbered 339,786 (males 175,116 and females 164,670) or 
.about 31 per cent, of the entire population. Numerically they stand 
eighth among the 365 ethnic groups recorded at the census, and are 
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outuumbered only by the Brahmuns, Jats, Mahajaus, Chaniars, 
Bajpats, Minas and Gujais. They are to be found in every State 
except Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Karauli, and the petty chief- 
ship of Lawa, but aro most numerous in the south, as the following 
table shows : — 


Xniim of State. 

Number of Bhils. 

Percentage of total 
popiualicn. 

Udaipur 

118,138 

About 11 

Banswara 

104,329 

.. 63 

Jodhpur 

37,697 

2 

Dungarpiir 

33,887 

.. 34 

Eotah 

12,603 

2 

Partabgarh 

11,513 

.. 22 

Sirohi ... 

10,372 

7 


The tribe is subdivided into a large number of clans, some 
based on reputed common descent, and others apparently huddled 
together as a group by simple contiguity of habitation or by the 
banding together of neighbours for plunder or self-defence; the mem- 
bers of each subdivision reside for the most part in separate 
villages and do not intermarry. From the Billy Tracts of Mewar 
sixteen distinct clans have been reported, from Dimgarpur t^TOnty-Slx, 
from Partabgarh thirty-seven, and from Jodhpur fifty-eight. Some call 
themselves ujla, or pure Bhils,but they are few in number ; they are 
supposed not to eat anything white in colour, such as a white sheep 
or goat, and their grand adjuration is " By the white ram ! Others 
claim descent from almost every clan of Rajput and prefix the name 
thereof, e.q., Bhati, Chauhan, Gahlot. Makwana, Paramara Rathor 
and Solanki. Each clan, and indeed each village, has its leader or 

headman, usually termed gameti. . ■ r*- 

The Bhils have, by the various changes in their condition, Been 
divided into three classes which may be denominated the village, the 
cultivating, and the wild or mountain Bhll. The first consists of 
those who, from ancient residence or chance, have become mhamtmts 
of villages in the plains (though usually near the bills), of which they 
are the watchmen and are incorporated as a portion of the commumtj . 
The cultivating Bhils are those who have contmued in their peace- 
able occupations after their leaders were destroyed or dnv®n by m- 
vaders to become desperate freebooters. Specmens of these two 
classes are to be found in almost eveiy State. The 
of the wild or mountain Bhil, comprises all that part of the tube 
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which, preferring savage freedom and indolence to submission and 
indust^, has continued more or less to subsist by plunder, and its 
home is the south of Rnjputana. Each group alternately decreases 
or increases in number accoi-ding to the fluctuations in the neigh- 
boui-ing governments; when these have been strong and prosperous, 
the village and cultivating Bhils have dra^vn recruits from their wilder 
brethren, while weakness, confusion and oppression have had the 
usual effect of driving the industrious of the tribe to desperate 
couraes ; but amid all changes, there is ever a disposition in each 
branch of the community to reunite, and this is derived from their 
preserving the same usages and the same form of religion. 

Ocoupationa The Bhils, as a whole, have alwa}'s been lawless and independent, 

in tho past, fond of fighting, shy, excitable and restless. Believing themselves 
doomed to be thieves and plunderei's, they were confirmed in their 
destiny by the oppre.ssion and cruelty of their rulers. The common 
answer of a Bhil, when charged ■with robbor}'^, was " I am not to blame; 
I am Mahadeo’s thief.” The Marathas treated them like wild ani- 
mals and ruthlessly killed them whenever encountered ; if caught red- 
handed committing serious crimes, they wei’e impaled on the spot or 
burnt to death, chained to a red-hot iron seat. About the tme of 
our treaties with the Eajput chiefs, the wilder Bhils in the Mewar 
Hilly Tracts and Bilnswara and Dungarpur gave much trouble by their 
claim to levy blackmail throughout their country and their inveterate 
habits of plundering. It was difficult either to pursue them into their 
fastnesses or to fix the responsibility on the State to w,hich they be- 
longed territorially ; expeditions sent under British officers against them 
rai-ely effected anything permanent, while the Darbars were only strong 
enough to oppress and ex{xspex*ate them, without subduing them. 

Boclamatioo. Since the inlervcntiou of the British Government about 1824, 
followed some sixteen years later by the establishment of the Mewar 
Bhil Corps, these people have been treated with kindness and are 
now fairlj"^ pacified ; the measures by which they were gradually re- 
aimed form some of the most honourable episodes of Anglo-Indian 
rule. In the Mutiny of 1857 the only native troops in Bajputana that 
stood by their Bi'itish officers were the Merwfira Battalion (now the 
44th Merwara Infantry), the Bhil companies of the Erinpura Irregular 
Force (now the 43rd Erinpura Regiment), and the Mewar Bhil Corps ; 

I service in the latter has for many yctai's been so popular that the 
; : supply of reci’uits always exceeds the demand. It must not be sup- 

* ( posed that the Bhils have altogether given up their predatory and quar- 

relsome habits ; they still lift cattle and abduct women, and these 
actions give rise to retaliatory affrays which are occasionally serious. 
In times of famine and scarcity, or when their feelings have been 
aroused by some injudicious act on the part of their ruler, they are 
also still inclined to take the law into their own hands, but the bad 
chameters and ju’ofessional robbers are now distinctly in the minority. 
Many are peaceful, if unskilful and indolent, cultivators, and earn a 
respectable livelihood as such, or by cutting and selling grass, 
manufacturing rude baskets, cleaning cotton, or serving as sliiJca/ris, 
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guides, and messengers. The Mewar Bhil Corps contains a body of 
loyal and obedient soldiers, and the pensioners of the corps have, by 
their influence, done much to keep their wild brethren in order. 

Some of the characteristics’^' of the tribe have already been men- 
tioned, such as lawlessness, independence, shyness, etc. ; to these we 
may add truthfulness, hospitality, obedience to recognised authority, 
and confidence in and respect for the Sarkctr (the British Government), 
As regards truthfulness, it is said that those who live in the wilder 
and more inaccessible parts never lie, while those who have come into 
contact with the civilisation of towns and larger villages soon lose this 
ancient virtue. If, however, a Bhil pledges protection, he will sacrifice 
his life to redeem his word; the traveller through his passes has but to 
pay the customary toll, and his property and person are secure, and 
any insult or injury by another will be avenged. The Bhifs obedience 
to recognised authority is absolute, and Tod relates how the wife of 
an absent chieftain procured for a British messenger safe conduct 
and hospitality through the densest forests by giving him one of her 
husband^s arrows as a token. The same witer tells us that in the 
conflicts between the Kanas of Mewar and the emperors of Delhi, 
“ the former were indebted to these children of the forest for their 
own preservation and, what is yet more dear to a Rajput, that of their 
wives and daughters from the hands of a foe whose louch was pollu- 
tion.” Again, in more recent times when Udaipur city was besieged 
by Sindhia, “ its protracted defence was in a great measure due to the 
Bhiis who conveyed supplies to the besieged across the lake.” 

The principal failing; of the tribe is an inordinate thirst for liquor, 
which is very much eu evidence on all occasions such as births, 
betrothals, marriages, deaths, festivals and pccTicItdycUs, Their quarrels 
begin and end in drunken bouts ; no feud can be stanched, no crime 
forgiven but at a general feast. The common and popular fine foi 
every oflbnci* is moi’e liquor to protract their riotous enjoyment which 

sometimes continues for days. ^ 

The women are said to have considerable influence m the society, 
and iu olden days were noted for their humane treatment of such 
prisoners as their husbands and relatives^ brought in; they are 
<^enerally very particular in their relations \vith the opposite sex aftci 
marria^rc, but not so usually before. The fine for the seduction oi a 
viredu IS about Rs. 60 which is given to her parents, and the man is 
compelled to many the girl Such cases are always adjudicated by 

a pancItayaL ^ . i ^ » 

The Bhiis are very superstitious, and wear charms and amulets oi 

the right forearm to keep ghosts and spirits at a distance. They also 
religiously believe in witchcraft, and there are hhopas or wifcch-findeis 
in many of the large villages, whose duty it is to point out the woman 
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who has caused the injury. Before a woman is swung as a witch, she 
is compelled to undei’go some sort of ordeal, the primitive judge’s 
method of referring difficult cases to a higher court for decision. The 
ordeal by water is most common. Sometimes the woman is placed in 
one side of a bullock’s pack-sack and three dry cakes of cow-duug in 
the other ; the sack is then thrown into the water, and if the woman 
sink, she is no witch, while if she swim, she is. Here is a description of 
a water test taken not many years ago from the mouth of an expert 
bhopa who got into trouble for applying it to an old woman. “ A 
bamboo is stuck up in the middle of any piece of water. The accused 
is taken to it, lays hold of it, and by it descends to the bottom. In 
the meantime one of the villagei-s shoots an arrow fi-oin his bow, and 
another runs to pick it up and bring it back to the place whence it 
was shot. If the woman is able to remain under water until this is 
done, she is declared innocent; but if she comes up to breathe before 
the arrow is returned into the bowman’s hand, she is a true witch and 
must be swung as such.” In the case from which this account is 
taken, the woman failed in the test and was accordingly swung to and 
fro, roped up to a tree, with a bandage of red popper on her eyes. It is 
obvious, however, that this kind of ordeal, like almost all primitive 
modes of trial, is contrived so as to depend for its effect much upon 
the manner in which it is conducted whereby the operator’s favour 
becomes worth gaining. A skilful areherwill shoot just as far as he 
chooses, and the man who runs to recover the arrow can select his 
own pace. 

Another form of trial is by sewing the suspected one in a sack 
which is let down into water about three feet deep. If the person in- 
side the sack can get her head above water, she is a witch. An Eng- 
lish officer once saved a woman from ducking to death by insisting 
that the witch-finder and tho accusei-s generally should^ go through 
precisely the same ordeal which they had prescribed. This idea hit 
off the crowd’s notion of fair play, and the trial was adjourned siwe die 
by consent. Another ordeal is by heat as, tor instance, the picking of 
a coin out of burning oil ; but the cjuestion extraordinary is by swing- 
ing on a sacred tree or by flogging with switches of a particular wood. 
The swinging is done head downwards from a bough and continues 
till tho victim confesses or dies ; if she confesses, she is taken down 
and either killed with arrows or turned out of the village. In 1865 a 
woman suspected of bringing cholera into a village was deliberately 
beaten to death with rods of the castor-oil tree, which is said to be 
excellent for purging witchcraft. It is not unusual to knock out 
the front teetn of a notorious witch, the practice being seemingly 
connected with the belief that witches assumo animal shapes. 

Cases of witch-swinging aro nowadays rare, but a bad one was 
reported from Banswara three years ago. A Bhil’s son being ill, a 
bhopa was consulted as to the cause, and he accused two women, both 
Bhil widows. They were swung up and, though both protested in- 
nocence, were beaten on the buttocks, thighs and breasts with a burn- 
ing stick, liquor was juit in their mouths and red pepper in their eyeSi 
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One of them died within a few hours, but the other, who had 
been less severely treated, was alive when cut down and eventually 
survived. The accuser and witch-finder were transported for life. 

Omens are also believed in. For instance, a cat crossing a Bhil’s 
path when starting on any particular business will send him home 
again at once ; if the devl or black sparrow chirp on the left when 
going out and on the ri^ht at reaching the destination, sure success 
will attend the undertaking. Again, the owl hooting from the same 
directions and positions as the deal augurs good luck ; and_ similarly, 
if the malm'e or the blua/rvi (other kinds of sparrows) c^p on the 
right at starting and on the lejt at reaching the destination, the tra- 
veller is considered very fortunate. But the chirping or hooting, as the 
case may be, of these birds, if contrary to what is deemed auspicious, 
forebodes certain calamity. 

The majority of the Bhils confine themselves to the wilder por- 
tions of the country, and live in "pais or collections of detached huts^ 
amongst the In'lla, each hut standing on a small knoll in the imdst ot 
its patch of cultivated land. The pals, which consist sometimes of 
several hundred huts, cover an immense area and are generally div ided 
into a number Qipa/rcis or pkalds ^hamlets). The various huts are at 
some distance fi.’otu each other, and this mode of living, by preventing 
sui'prise, gives^these wild people greater security. The jungle on the 
larger hills in the vicinity is allowed to grow so that, in case of attack, 
they with their families and cattle can fiy to it for cover. Each 
homestead is complete in itself, consisting of a few huts for the accom- 
modation of cattle or the storage of grain in addition to that used for 
dwelling purposes, all within a single enclosure. The Bhils make 
their oivn houses, the walls being either of mud and stones or 
bamboos oi* wattle and daub, while the roofs are now usually 
of clay tiles, though sometimes of straw and leaves, and in shape like 
a beehive. The interior is kept neat and clean, and the furniture con- 
sists of one or two bedsteads interwoven with bamboo bark, some 
utensils made generally of clay but rarely ot metal, a millstone for 
gu'inding corn, and a bamboo cradle. 

The apparel of the Bhil in old days was even more scMty 
t.ban it is now ; his long hair served as a pagrl to protect his head 
&om sword-cuts, and to some extent concealed his nakedness, and 
his ouly garment appears to have been a pair of short diawers made 
of the bark of a tree. The petticoat of the female was of the same 
material, and worn short so as not to impede her progress through the 
lunffle when cutting grass and bamboos, while the numerous metal 
ornaments on her arms and legs protected her from sp^-grass, 
thorns and the bites of snakes. Nowadays the orJinaiy Bhil wears a 
dirty rag round his head and a loin-cloth of limited length ; his 
hair is either pai’tly plaited and fastened mth a wooden comb, or is al- 
lowed to fall in unkempt masses over his shoulders. He is very fond ot 
earrings, and the whole lobule of the ear is often bored a,longtho edge 
and loaded with little rings, but the favourite ornament is a large rmg 
which passes behind the ear from top to bottom. The richer men 
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\vear, besides and dhotit a short jacket (anganrkhd)^ and carry a 
piece of cloth, which can be used as a IcaTnxirha'nd, and, in the cold 
weather, a blanket; they are fond of jewellery and, prior to the recent 
famines, silver waist-belts are said to have been by no means rare 
among the headmen. Those who can afford it possess guns and swords, 
but the national weapons are bows and arrows. ^ The bow is made 
entu*ely of bamboo except two links of gut to which is attached the 
string, likewise made out of split bamboo ; the arrow is a reed tipped 
with an iron spike, and the quiver a piece of strong bamboo matting. 

The women wear the usual skirt, bodice and sheet, the colour of 
which is, in the case of widows, ahvays black ; some of them deck them- 
selves with the lac and glass bangles of the poorer Hindus, but their 
peculiar ornaments are of brass. Four rings of this metal are gene- 
rally seen on each arm and leg, and the married women also wear a 
W-shaped anklet. In some parts, women of rank can be distin- 
guished by the number of rings on their legs which often extend up to 
the knee. Children are kept without dress almost to the age of 
puberty. 

Tod writes that the Bhil’s stomach “would not revolt at an offal- 
feeding jackal, a hideous guana or half- putrid kine,” and this might 
be the case even at the present day if the Bhil were actually starving, 
but not under ordinary circumstances. The tribe is doubtless not very 
particular as to its food, but there are reported to be certain things 
which it ^vill not touch, e.g. the flesh of the dog, the Bhil^s constant 
companion in the chase ; or of the monkey (universally worshipped in 
the form of Hanuman); or of the alligator, lizard, rat or snake. 'The 
ordinary food of the people is maize or jowm*, or the inferior millets, 
and the products of the forest ; they sometimes eat rice, and on festive 
occasions the flesh of the buffalo or goat. They are without exception 
fond of tobacco and, as already stated, much addicted to liquor, which 
is distilled from the flowers of the mahu& tree {Bassia latifolico) or 
from the bark of the babul {Acacia a/rabica) or from molasses. 

The Bhil languages are imperfectly known, but belong to the 
Aryan fiimily, being intermediate between Hindi and Gujarati, though 
they have many peculiar words. Their songs are neither very intelli- 
gible nor melodious, whence the Marwari proverb >^Kain Ghd/ran 
chalcfri^ hain aran rdkh, Jcain Bhil ro gaono, kai/n Sathia ri sdkh, 
which means : Service under a Charan, the ashes of the a/rif/ti wood, 
the songs of the Bhils, and the evidence of a Sathia (a low caste) are 
of little consequence. 

Education is practically non-existent, but there are a few schools 
in Udaipur and Dungarpur at which Bhil children attend, and the re- 
cruits of the Mewar Bhil Corps are sent to the regimental school. 
The last census report does not give the number of literate Bhils, but 
tells us that only 340 Animists (307 males and 33^ females) were able 
to read and wite, and that one of them knew English. As more than 
ninety-one per cent, of the Animists were Bhils and the remainder 
consisted mostly of the wilder section of the lldonas and the equally back- 
ward Giiasias, it may be said that in 1901, among the Bhils, sixteen 
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in ev^ 10,000 of the males and two in every 10,000 of the females 
were literate. 

' ahout97i per cent, of the tribe were returned 

as Animiste and the rest as Hmdus; the-latter belonged to the vilWe 
or cultivaW classes and were found only in Bikaner, Bundi, Jaipur. 
Jhyawar , JLishangarhi Shahpura and Tonk. For census purposes an 

^nimist was one who ■was not locally acknowledged as either a Hindu 
Musaln^, Jain, Parsi, Christian, or Buddhist, but the process of 
hmdui^g has been so long in progress that the distinction between 
the tnbal forms of faith and the lower developments of jg 

very &int. The religion of the wild or mountain Bhil may be said to 
be a mixture of Animism and Hinduism. The former term has already 
been defined (pages 37-38 supm) while the latter has been describefl 
^ “Animism more or less transformed by philosophy " or as “ magic 
tempered by metaphysics. ” Hinduism comprises two entirely differ- 
ent sets of ideas; at the one and lower end is Aoimiaiin^ which “seeks 
by means of magic to ^vard off or to forestall physical disasters, which 
looks no further than the world of sense and seeks to make that as 
tollable as the conditions will permit,” and at the other end is Pan- 
theism, i.e. “ the doctrine that all the countless deities and all the 
great forces and operations of nature, such as the wind, the rivers, 
the earthquakes md the pestilences, are merely direct manifestatinns 
of the all-pervading divine energy which shows itself in numberless 
forms and mannera” 

Thus, while the Bhfls have some dim notions of the existence of a 
divine being and believe to a certain extent in the transmigration of 
souls, especially ofAvicked souls, they are convinced that ghosts Avander 
about and that the spirits of the dead haunt the places occupied by 
them in their lifetime and will do them harm unless propitiated. 
The usual symbols of Avorship are cairns erected on the tops of bills and 
platforms on which stand blocks of stone smeared Avith red paint. 
The cairns are piles of loose stones on Avhich they place rude images 
of a horse, 'bum small lamps in fulfilment of voavs, and usually bang 
pieces of cloth ; the effigies of the horse have a hole through Avhicu 
the spirits of the deceased are supposed to enter, and travel up to 
paradise, and on arrival there the animal is made over to propitiate 
the local deity and swell his train of Avar-horsea Goats and male 
buffaloes are sometimes sacrificed as propitiatory offerings to Mata, 
the flesh being eaten by the Avorshippers after that goddess is supposed 
to be satisfied. Their favourite deities in addition to Mata, are 
Mahadeo and his consort Farbati, Hanuman and Bhairon; in the 
Hilly Tracts of MeAvar and in Dungarpur many of them have great 
iaith in the idol at the famous Jain shrine of Bakhabh Dev and call 
the god Kalaji Bapji iiom the colour of the image there. Another 
popular local deity in Udaipur is Ehagaldeo, probably a form of snake 
Avorship, Avhile in parts of Jodhpur the Bhils show much respect to 
Fabu, (a hero Avho is said to have performed prodigies of valour and is 
represented in many temples as riaing on a horse with a spear in his 
hand), and to the Eabirpanthi Sadhus. 


Belig^u. 
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The BhilS; having no priests of their own, sometimes employ 
Brahmans, but usually resort to the gv/rus of the Chamars Balais and 
Bhambis who assume the appellations or badges of Brahmans and 
attend at nuptial and other ceremonies. They do not adopt chelas or 
disciples, but their office is hereditary and descends from the father to 
all the sons ; they partake both of the food which is dre*«sed and of 
the cup which flows freely. In Dungarpur an order of priesthood^ is 
said to have been recently started: the priest is styled B/wgrat, abstains 
from flesh and wine, and declines to take food from the hand of a Bhil 
unless he too be a Blmgat ; his house can be recognised by the flag 
which is fixed to it. 

The minstrels of the tribe are called Jeamarias or dholis and 
assume the garb of the Jogi ascetic. They play on their rude instru- 
ment. the guitar, and, accompanied by their ^Yives, attend on the 
occasion of births, when they sing Bhil hymns to Sitla Mata, the 
protectress of infants. The hhopa or witch-finder has already been 
mentioned ; he appears to belong to the tribe, and his office is generally 
hereditary. Ordinarily, he is not much cared for, but when he becomes 
“ pos'sessecl," the Bhils obey him and usually give him what he asks for. 

The Holi, Dasahra and Dewali festivals are all observed, the first 
especially being the occasion of much drunkenness and excess. It 
is kept up for ten days or more ; dances take place, rude jests are 
made, and the women frequently, and in places always, stop travellers 
till they release themselves by paying a fine. At all festivals the men 
dance a ring-dance called gJianna or gher. The drummers stond or 
sit in the centre, and the dancers revolve in a circle with sticks in 
their hands which they strike alternately against those in front and 
behind ; time is kept with the drum all through, and as the performers 
get more excited, the pace increases, they jump about wildly, their 
long hair falls down, and every now and then one of them disengages 
himself and indulges in a pas aeul inside the circle. 

All disputes and quarrels are settled by panchdyats, whose orders 
are absolute ; the invariable punishment is fine. ^ A man found guilty 
of treachery is indiscriminately plundered and ejected from the pdl^ 
but can re-establish himself by paying the fine awarded by the pan-^ 
chdyat in his case. The fine for murder is usually about Rs. 200 
(local currency), and until it is paid, a blood feud is carried nn between 
the relatives of the victim and the murderer. Fights between one 
community or village and another are also indulged in to avenge an 
affront or to assert some right. Before active measures are taken, the 
patriarch of the village is consulted and if he decide for war, the killdi 
or Bhil assembly — a peculiar shrill cry made by patting the mouth with 
the hand — is sounded, or a drum is beaten, which gathers together all 
the inhabitants of the pal, male and female, in an incredibly short space 
of time. Drinking is first indulged in and, when sufficiently excited, 
they sally forth with the women in front and, on arrival at the 
opponents’ village, an encounter is soon brought about by means of a 
shower of stones and abusive language. When, however, the parties 
are actually opposed, the women draw on one side, and the fight 
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commeiicos with bows and arrows ^ the women g[ive the Avounded drink 
and assistwce. After the battle the usual pa/ndiaycU assembles, and 
the feud u generally closed by the payment of a line, in which case 
the opposing parties make friends by drinking opium out of each 
other’s hands. 

Disputes between the Bhils of one State and those of another in 
B^putlina or between Bhils of Bajputana and those of adjoining 
portions of Bombay or Central India are decided by Border Courts — a 
tbrm of tribunal described at page 67 swpTxt. Sir Alfred Lyall in his 
Asiatic Studies gives an amusing account of a portion of the proceed- 
ings of an imaginary Border Court which is examining the headman of a 
village regardmg a recent foray : — A very black little man, with a wisp 
of cloth around his long ragged hair, stands forth, bow and quiver in 
hand, swears by the dog, and speal^s ont sturdily : ‘Here is the herd 
we lifted ; we render back all but three cows, of which two we roasted 
and ate on the spot after harrying the village, and the third we sold 
for a keg of liquor to wash down the flesh. As for the Brahman we 
shot in the scuffle, we will pay the proper blood-money.’ A slight shud- 
der runs through the high-caste Hmdu offlcials who record this candid 
Statement ; a sympathetic grin flits across the face of a huge Afghan, 
who has come wandering down for service or gang robbery into these 
jungles, where he is to the Bhils a shark among small pike ; eta eta” 

A peculiar beat of the dhol or drum (of which there is generally 
one in every village) announces a birth or, when this is not done, the 
gv/rH or some other person carries the news to relations and neigh- 
bours who assemble at the hut of the parents and present gifts accord- 
ing to their means or wishes. Among some clans the ka/ma/rm or 
mmstrel attends; he flrst places a small flg^nre of a horse at the 
threshold of the door, and then, taking up his position just outside, 
sings a hymn to Sitlk Mata, the goddess of smallpox, who is much 
dreaded by all the wild tribes. Occasionally an arrow is placed near 
the babe’s bed to ward off the evil influence of devils. On the flfth 
day a ceremony for propitiating the sun takes place and is attended 
by relations. ITlour is scattered in the yard of the house, and the 
mother, dressed out in holiday attire, sits facing the east irith an 
arrow in her hand; she invokes the blessing of the sun on her child, and 
after the distribution of rahri porridge) and liquor, the gathering 
disperses. The head of a male child is shaved when he is two or 
three months old, and the ceremony of naming takes place either as 
soon after birth as possible or when the baby begins to try and turn 
of its own accord. Brahmans are sometimes called in, but the mass 
of the Bhils never think of his services, and the ceremony is usually 
performed by the paternal aunt or maternal uncle of the child. The 
name may be taken from the day of the week, on which the in&nt 
was born ogr. Dita or Ditya (Sunday), Homhi or Homa (Monday), 
Mangala or Mangali (Tuesday) and so on ; or from the season of the 
year 6,g, Yesat (the rains), or from some shrub e.g. Thaura or Thauti, 
the beautiful red flowering shrub common in the BUlly Tracts. _ A 
child born in times of gladness may be called Moti (pearl) or Rupa 
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(silver) or, as a term of affection, Kaura or Kauri (darling). The 
distinctively Bhil custom of branc^g male children on the wrist and 
forearm (without which mark on arrival at Bhagwan’s house after 
death, the Bhil will be punished or refused admittance) takes place at 
any time &om birth till twelve years of age ; some of the Bhils in 
Dungorpur say that it makes the boy a good long-distance runner. 
On the first Holi festival after the birth, the maternal uncle brings a 
goat and some wine and clotlies for the infant ; the goat is killed and 
cooked, a morsel of meat and a sip uf wine are given to the child, and 
the relations present share the rest of the repast. The parents also 
give a feast at this Holi and present clothes to their female relatives. 

The tribe, though not absolutely so, is considered as one endogamous 
group, but those who live in the hills do nut usually intermairy with 
those who reside in the plains, though this is not actually prohibited. 
On the other hand, the law of exogamy is strictly observed, i.e. a man 
must not marry within his own clan or got, or within two degrees of 
his maternal and paternal relations ; nor is marriage permitted among 
persons believing m the same goddess, known as the gotra dem, but as 
a rule each clan or group bos its own goddess. 

The marriage of two or more sisters with the same person is per- 
missible, as is polygamy generally ; indeed, the latter is not uncommon 
and is nearly always resorted to if the wife be barren, too ill to attend 
to housekeeping, or immoral. 

Divorces are allowed but are rare. A man wishing to divorce his 
wife must, in the presence of some of his tribesmen, tear her s&n or 
head-covering breadthwise, loudly proclaiming his intentions ; he 
most bind in the cloth so torn at least uii*i rupee, and the garment is 
then returned to the woman who carries it about as the charter of her 
new liberties. If, however, the cloth be torn lengthwise, or the woman 
leave without a formal divorce, as described above, and take up with 
another man, the latter has to pay a line to her husband. In some 
parts the custom is for the man to tear a piece off his own turban and 
hand it to his wife, instead of tearing the latter's swn. The woman 
apparently cannot dissolve the bond of marriage in this same facile 
fashion, but it is reported from Jodhpur that she can leave her hus- 
band if the latter fail to maintain her, or is impotent, or is excommu- 
nicated or abjures Hinduism. Polyandry is prohibited. 

Should an unbetrothed girl take a fancy to, and run off with, some 
young man, her father and brothers, as soon as they have found out 
where she has gone, attack and burn the seducer’s house or, if unable 
to do that, burn any house in the village which may be handy. 'This 
is most probably resented and retaliated, and the quarrel may be pro- 
longed, but sooner or later a panchdyat will be appointed to settle 
the dispute and will award compensation (never exceeding ils. 100) to 
the girl's father. A hole is dug in the gmund and filled with water ; 
the girl's father and the man she eloped with each drop a stone into 
it, and the incident is closed. Should, however, an unbetrothed girl 
refuse to elope when asked to do so, the man will generally shout out 
in the village that he has taken so-and-so’s daughter’s hand, and wroe 
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betide him who dares to marry her. On such occasions a panchayat 
assembles, and the girl is generally handed over on payment of 
doable the sum that would liave been awarded had she originally 
consented to elope. 

Betrothal, as a rule, takes place before the girl arrives at a marri- 
ageable age, but it is not at all unusual for girls of mature age to be 
espoused, and in such cases marriage follows as soon as practicable. 
The father of the girl can himself toke no steps for his daughter’s 
marriage ; were he to do so, suspicion would be aroused that there 
was something wi'ong with her. The proposal for the girl’s hand must 
come from the suitor, or his hither, or other relative, and it is open to 
the girl’s father to accept it or not. If he considers the match suit- 
able, he discusses the matter further, and the ddpa or price of the girl 
is settled between the parties ; the amount is said to vary between 
Bs. 30 and Bs. 50. In Jodhpur, however, the ddpa, is the sum paid to 
the Darbar or the jdgirda/r or the panch or tribal council (as tho case 
may be) for permission to celebrate the marriage. Everything having 
been arranged, the sagdi or betrothal ceremony follows, or rather used 
to follow, for it is not always observed now^ays. The custom in 
Mewar was to place the girl on a stool under which six pice were 
thrown ; a rupee, a pice and a littlo lice were put in her hand and she 
threw them ovei’ her shoulder. In Banswara the boy’s hither made a 
cup of the leaves of the dhdk tree and, placing it on the top of on 
earthen pot of liquor, put inside it two annas in copper coin ; the girl’s 
brother or some other boy among her relations, took the money and 
turned the cup upside down. The betrothal was then complete and 
it only remained for the assembled company to drink the liemor. The 
ddpd or price money is usually paid between the betrothal ana the date 
fixed for the marriage, half in cash and half in kind. If this is not done, 
the betrothal can be cancelled, as also when the prospective bridegroom 
contracts some incurable malady, but in the latter event the first 
refusal of the girl must be given to his younger brother, if any ; and 
the same is the case if the young man die after betrothal but before 
marriage. If a boy wish to break off his engagement to a girl, he and 
one of his relations pluck a leaf or two off a p^al tree and throw them 
into the water with a stone; this custom is, however, more or less 
obsolete, and on such occasions a scribe is now usually called in and 
a written agreement drawn up. _ ^ _ , 

The price money having been paid, ceremonies and rejoicmgs begm 
several days ahead of the date fixed for the wedding. A. doll of clay, 
called doMrdi, pierced all round with needles is placed in the house of 
the bridegroom, but with what object is not clear ; it is perhaps 
intended to represent the Bhil as the typical archer armed cap-a-pie 
with arrows. In some places a priest taxes pit (a mixture of turmeric, 
fiour, etc.) from the bride’s to the bridegroom’s father, and the latter 
supplies the young couple with new clothes ; the two families exchange 
gifts of flowers and jdgri (a coarse brown sugar), and there is much 
feasting, daiimu cr and singing in both villages. On the day of the wed- 
ding, the bridegroom, having been well anointed ivith pit and Avearing 
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the peacoek’s feather in his turban, sets out for the bi'ide’s house aocem- 
piiTiiftd by all his friends. At the borders of the village he is met by 
the bride’s father who performs the ceremony of tUdk, that is to say, 
marks the bridegroom’s forehead with saffron, and makes the customary 
present of a rupee. On reaching the bride’s house, the bridegroom 
has to strike the torcm, or arch erected for the purpose, with his 
sword or stick, and the a/rtii or auspicious lights are waved up and 
down before him by way of welcome. The actual marriage ceremony, 
at which sometimes a Brahman and sometimes an elderly member of 
the bride’s family officiates, consists in the young couple, the skirts of 
whose garments are tied together, sitting for some time with their faces 
turned to the east before a fii*e (kom) or a lamp fed with gM (clarified 
butter), and then joining their right hands and walking round the fire 
four times. On the first three of these circuits (plieras) the bride 
takes precedence, while in the last the bridegroom leans. Subsequently 
the bride is often placed on the shoulder of each of her male relatives 
in turn and danced about till exhausted. In the evening there is a 
great feast, the fare consisting of bread and goat’s or buffalo’s flesh. 
Wine is freely used ; in fact, the belief is that mthout it there cannot 
be a perfect ceremony, and its reckless use has many a time caused 
riots, and instead of merrymaking there has been fighting. The 
married couple are provided with a separate hut for the mght, while 
their friends get drunk. On the following morning the bride’s father 
gives his daughter a bullock or a cow or any worldly goods Avith which 
he may wish to endow her and, after presenting the bridegroom’s father 
with a turban, gives him leave to depart. Sometimes the bridegroom 
stays for three or four days and wears the hmgna (a bunch of threads 
Avith a piece of turmeric fixed therein) on his right Avrist. 

WidoAV remaniage is common among the Bhils, the ceremony being 
called ndtra or kcurewa. After the funeral of a married man, his 
AvidoAv, if young, is asked by his relatives if she Avishes to remain in 
her late husband’s house or be married again; and if, as is usually 
the case, she Avishes to be married again, she replies that she AV'ill 
return to her father’s house. Should the deceased have left a 
younger brother, he Avill probably step fonvard and assert that he 
Avill not alloAv her to go to any other man’s house, and then, going 
up to her, Avill throw a cloth over her and claim her ; he is, hoAvcver, 
not bound to take on his brother’s AvidoAV, but it is such a point of 
honour that even a boy will usually claim the right. Similarly, the 
lady is not bound to marry her late husband’s jmunger brother, but 
as a matter of feet she is almost ahvays agreeable; if, hoAvever, she 
decline the match and subsequently many some one else, the 
younger brother will probably burn doAvn the latter’s house and 
generally make himself objectionable until the usual j^nchdyat 
intervenes and aAvards him some small sum as compensation for his 
disappointment. 

Should the deceased have left no younger brother, nis widoAv 
returns to her febher’s house as soon as the period of mourning is over, 
and stays there till she can find another husband. No formal cere- 
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mony is requisite for a maim; the man takes a few clothes and 
trinkets to the widow, usually on a Saturday night, they join hands, 
and their relations and clansmen eat and drink together. 

When a death occurs, a monotonous beating of the dhd or village 
dram or of a smaller instrument, made of mud with the ends covered 
with goatskin and called nandla, summons the neighboura, of 
vrhom brings some grain in his hand. The Jco/ntutT'id or Jo^ takes 
his post at the ^ door of the deceased’s house, the image of a horse 
and an earthen jar of water being placed beside him, and each visitor 
gives him the grain he has brought and, taking some of the water 
in his hand, sprinkles it over the image while invoking the name of 
the deceased. 

The Bhils almost invariably burn tbeir dead — ^in Jodhpur g^enerally 
face downwards — but infents are always buried. It is also the custom 
to bury the first victim to an epidemic of smallpox in order to propi- 
tiate Mata and if, within a certain time, no one else dies of the 
disease, the body is disinterred and burnt. It is reported fium 
Jodhpur that those who have become Kabirpanthi Sarihus are 
always buried in graves six feet deep. 

The corpse is covered with white cloth, and a supply of food in the 
shape of flour, gM and sugar is placed by its side for use on the 
journey to the next world. The cremation generally takes place 
near some river or stream, and a small copper coin is thrown on the 
ground as a sort of fee for the use of the place. The ashes are thrown 
into the river two or three days later, and a cairn is erected on the 
spot where the body was burnt, a pot of rice being also placed there ; 
if, however, there be no river in the vicinity, the ashes are merely 
heaped together and the pot of rice is placed on the top. The bones 
recovered from the ashes are thrown mto some sacred stream, such 
as the Mahi where it flows by the temple of Baneshwar in Dungarpur, 
for, until this is done, the spirit of the deceased is supposed to 
remain on earth and haunt the surviving relations. 

The Bhils erect stone tablets in memory of their male dead and, 
as a rule, the figure of the deceased is carved on the stone. He is 
often represented on horseback with lance, sword or shield, and 
sometimes on foot, but invariably wearing the best of long clothes, 
a style of dress he w'as quite unaccustomed to in the flesh; this 
appears to be a relic of an old custom according to which the figure 
of a Bhil who met his death at the hands of a horseman was shown 
as on horseback, while that of a man who was killed by a sepoy 
carrying a sword and shield would be in long clothes and with 
these weapons in his hands. Tablets erected to hoys bear a represen- 
tation of a large hooded snake and not a human figure. 

The Ibato or funeral feast is given by the deceased’s heir about ten 
or twelve days after the cremation, the fare consisting of maize, rice, 
the usual liquor, and sometimes the flesh of buffiilo or goat ; in Jodh- 
pur, however, meat and liquor ate said to be strictly forbidden and, in 
the on gA of a child, the feast is held on the third day. While the repast is 
being, prepared the near relations of the deceased shave one another. 
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On the morning of this day the ceremony of the oufad begins and lasts 
a considerable time. The hlwpa or Avitch-finder takes his seat on a 
wooden platform and places near him a big earthen pot Avith a brass 
dish over it's mouth ; a couple of Bhils beat the dish Avith drumsticks 
and sing funeral dirges, and the spirit of the deceased is supposed to 
enter the heart of the bhopa and through him to demand Avhatever it 
may Avant. Should the man have died a natural death, the spirit Avill 
call for milk, gh%, etc., and will repeat the Avords spoken just before 
death ; Avhatevcr is demanded is at once supplied to the bliopu. Avho 
smells the article given and puts it down by his side. If the death 
AA'as a violent one, a gun or a bow and arrows Avill be called for, and 
the bhopa works himself up into a great state of excitement, going 
through the motions of firing, shouting the Avar-ciy and the like. 
Subsequently the spii'its of the deceased’s ancestors are supposed to 
appear, and the same ceremonies are gone through Avith them. 

In the evening it is the Jogi’s turn ; he receives a few seem of 
fiour, on the top of Avhich he places a brass image of a horse with an 
arrow and a small copper coin in front. Having tied a piece of string 
round the horse’s neck, he calls out the names of the deceased’s 
ancestors and signifies to the heir that now is the time for him to give 
alms to their memory ; the appeal is generally responded to, and a cow 
is given to the Jogi Avho is directed to provide the deceased Avith food. 
The Jogi then cooks some rice and milk and pours it into a bole in 
the ground and, having added a eAverful of liquor and a copper coin, 
fills up the bole again. Other mystic rites folloAV and the ceremonies 
end Avith the usual hard drinking. On the folloAving day the relatives 
of the deceased give a feast to the villiige, each member contributing 
something ; the honour of providing a buffalo belongs to the deceased’s 
son-in-laAv or, failing him, the brothcr-in-laAv or brother. 

A Bhil Avhen dying can call his family about him and tell them 
how he Avishes to dispose of his property ; if he fail to do this, his Avife 
and eldest son, provided they sire on good terms, are joint heim and 
support the other dependent niembci'S of the family, but if they are 
not on good terms, the Avidow inherits everything on the same condi> 
tions. In default of a Avife or son, a brother succeeds and so on in the 
male line ; the daughters and other female relatives inherit only such 
property as is specially Avilled to them. 

[J. Tod, Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan, London, 1829-32 ; 
J. Malcolm, Memoir of Centi’al India, London, 1832 ; J. Tod, Travels 
in Western India, London, 1839 ; Castes of Mdrwur, Jodhpur, 1894; 
A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies, London, 1899; Rdjputdna Census 
Report, LucknoAY, 1901 ; and Census of India 1901, Vol. I, Part I, 
Calcutta, 1903.] 
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107-108, 110, 114 

Moghias SO, 152, 220 

Mokal (nf Mcwai) ... 10-17, 36, 96, 103, 

122, 197 

Muiioy-lcndiMa 36, 45, 138, 170, 174, 


MM. ^UO 


Moran (ri\cx) 127-128^ 140 

s6 37 ' Mori nr Maurva (i Ian tif Rajputs) ... 14, 

lU2-ia3 


M. 

.Madri (estate) 51, 63, 111 

Magra {zila of Me\var)...63, 65-66, 78, 117 

US 

Magia (z^7cl of Partribgarh).. .195-197, 203, 
205-206, 208, 210-212, 214, 218, 220 
.Mahabat lUian ... 21, 95, 98, 198, 222 
Mahajins ... 35-36, 43, 45, 56. 71 72, 138, 
144, 169-170, 176, ISO, 203, 206 
Mabendraji II (of Mu war) ... 13 

Maliusri Mahujans .36 

Main (river)... 6, S. 127-129, 132-133, 135, 
142, 154, 159-lbO, 196, 241 
Mahmud Khiljl (of Mfilwa) ... 17, 116-117, 

119, 123, 132 

Mahmud II (of Malw.i) ... 18 

Mai/ax ... 39, 1.3, 50, 61-62, 1.39- 111, 

143, 170-173, 175, 204 208, 210, 213. 


Mosques !09, 112, 154,200 

Muaii (Uiiuiv) . 43, 19, 69, 71-72, 113, 

119, Ml, U.3, 146-149, 173, 
175, 180-18.3, 206. 2l0, 
215, 217-218 

.Mub.imiiiail Shah (of (iujai.~tt) 1.32 

Miihiiinmad Tuglilak ... 16 

Muliaiiaiii (lestixah 4U 

Miimripa! l.VJ, 111, 183 184, 187, 

210, 223 

MuMliiiruis 37-40, 82, 107, 136-139, 

152, l.i4, 169-170, 184-185, 
187, 201-2^)4, 220, 222 

Muslin 55, 108 

MiisUrd. . 14, 141,173,208 

Miiliny (of 1S57» ... 27, 79, 91, 109, 

131, 164, 230 

Muisalfar Shull I (of Gujaiut). . 18, 118-119 


241 

Majaiii (river) 127, 129 

Malcolm (.*^ir John) ... 129, 132, 143, 

116, MS, 152, 180, 181, 18S, 222 

Mali:. 35, 37, 43, 206 

Mfdwi (diali'cL) 169, 203 

Mandal (/a/iiif and town) ..23, 47. 57, 97- 

99, 119 

MuncLilgarh hila and town) 6-8,16-18, 23, 
42. 51,73, 78, 85, 118-119, 123 
Manners Smith (Mr. F. St. (4.) ... 46-47, 

62, M3 

Mauufaotuicb, Arts and nianufacturcb 

Manure 43-45, 173, 206-207 

Maoli {tahiU and village) ... 57, 107, 120 
Marathas ... 23-25, 95, 100, 113, 117, 
122, 133, 148, 154, 162-163, 
18S-1S0, 199, 230 

Marwari (dialect ) 35, 234 

Mwlical ... 85-87, 147, 153, 185-186, 221 

Muja (estate and town) 119 

Munfil (village) 30, 95 

Muwari fdialeul) ^5 


N. 


Nagaditya (of Me war) . ... 13, 1U6 

Nagaoli {tahatl and village) . . 47, 101 

Nagari (villiigo) .. 29, 91 

Nrigda (village) .. 13-14, :U), 97, 106-107 

Nugdi (btn*aiii) 160 

.Vai fluliM/) 107 

Xandw.ii or Nandwus (panjana of Iiidoro) 

1, 5, 88 

Nilthdwura (estate and town)... 7, 34, 55, 
57-59, 85, 95, 119-120 

Newspapers 81 

Niinaeh (district of Gwalior and canton- 
. ment) 1, 5, 10, 25, 27-28, 58, 79, 94 
Nimbahcra {pargana of Toiik and town) 
1, 5, 25-26, 58, 216 

Ninor (village) 200 

Nitawal (estate) 36 

Nomenclature 40-41, 139, 170, 

201, 237-238 
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O. Paot:. 

Occupations... 38-30, 130, 170, 204, 2.30-231 
Oghna (estate and village) ... 8, 51, 03, 

115, 228 

Oil-seeds ... 44, 56. 144. 17.3, 208. 211 

Opium ... 20, 44-4.3, .30, 7.3. 101. 144, 

147, 151, 176, 183, 188, 20.3 207. 211, 

21 S, 237 

Oswjl Malinjans .36, 20.3 


P. 

Vndniniu (llrml) 15, 103 

Pnduna {village) 82 

Palaces ... 02-03, 0,3-00, 100, 102-103, 

107-110, no, 122, 151, ISS, 108, 222 

Pallaiin {tah^V) 100 

Pannrwsi (estate) 51,6.3,115 

Pilndia (stronm) 100 

Vapor innldng .3.3 R, 

IMr.i (estate) ^ 63,114 

V.irainarii oi- Voinvur (Hnn ef Raiputs) 14, Rsuhunrith Rinch (of Vartabcarli) ... 200 

36. 00. 131-1.32. 1.3.3. 1S7, 220 Railways ... 20. 5n-.3S. 62.67-60, 80. Ill, 

V.iiihar (i-lnii of Rajputs)... 2.3, 37, 00, 131 ‘ 114, 110. 110-120. 141, 176. 212 

V.iiiliar Minas 37 Rni Mnl (of Mcw.lr) 17-18. 0.3. 00, 100, 123 

IMrsis .37 Rainfall ... 11-12, 60-62. 120-1.30. 145. 161, 

IMisnli (pstnle and town) ... 66. 120-121 172, 177, 106, 212-213 

V.iriribcaHi Sin tc ... 1, 8, 67, 70, 102, 146, Raipur (/rf/M?/) 121 

ICO, 162, 16.3, 176, 180, 10.3-22.3, 228- RrijnsthaiiT naiiiniii"o) ... 35, 109 

220 Rajiingar {pargnm and town) ...0, 1.3, 3t. 

Variribgarli town .. 103-100. 103-100. 201- .53. 73. 121 

202, 200-212, 216, 210-22.3 R.3jputs 1.3, 3.3-37, 30-40.71-7*’, 1.31,133, 

IVilan (hthsV) ISO 140, 113-140. 1,32, 162, 160-170, 181, 

Valar (plateau) 7 181, ISO, 107, 203-201, 217, 210-220, 

IVileK, nd* Kalbis or Kuiiluh. 298-220 

Vatlifiiis .38, 16S R.lj Sainand (lake) 8-0, 22, 47, 5.3, GO, 113, 

Pattri (of Kolw.-i) ... 10-20, 80, 102 121 

V«*rsiau wheel 47, 142, 17.3, 200 Raj Ringh I (of Mo war)... 0, 22-23, 00-02, 

Phfilda (stieain) 106 100, 10.3, 11.3, 11.3, 110-121 

pjiVMcni aspects... .3-12, 127-130, l.V»-161, Raj Singh TT (of Mowflr) ... 2-1,01,120 

ISO. 10-3-106 Rnklmbh Dev (village) .38, .33, 55, 82, 118. 
Vichola (lake) ... S-0, 11-12, 22, 47, 77. 2.3.3 

107, 109-110 Rakhi (festival) 40 

Viladlmr (estate) 36 Rainpura (district of Tiuloro) ... 24 

Viiidaris 2.3, 07, 13.3, 109 Ranriw.itfsept of Rcsodia Rajputs) 36, 112 

Vlngue 3t, 137, 163,202 Rslngrl (dialect) 169, 203 

Volii’c ... 23, GO, 78, SO, 1.3:3, 146-147, Rantlianihlior (forD in Jaipur) ... 18 

1.32, 1G6, 170-180, 181, 100. 200-201, R.-|snii {zifn and lo\ni) 73, 121 

214-21.3, 210-220 Ratnii Singh T (of Mow.lr) 1.3, 10.3-104, 1.31 
Pnlygamy ... 3.3, 1.37, 160, 203, 2.38 Ratnn Singh IT (of Mcw.lr) ... 10, 2.3 

Viman (Mreain) ... 160 Rather (elan of R.liputs) 16-17, 19, 24-2.3. 

V(mw.lr (clan of R.ljpiits), riV/c Parnnirirn. 36, 00, 98, 110, 190-101, 220 

Piippv ... 4.3-4.3, 72, 74-75, 141, 1.31, 17-3, Religious 37-33, 138-1.39, 170, 203-201, 23.3 

20.3-200, 218 Rciinagrsl (tah»ll) 121 

Population ... 1, 31-38, 136-139, 167- Rents 40. 143, 17.3. 210 

170,201-201 Rctam (river) 10.3-106 

Popiiliilion (ngnciiltiiral) 43, 140, 173, 206 Revenues (of States) 1.3, 2.3-28. 68-60, 7.3- 

Porw.ll Mahajans 00, I3S 76, 146-147, 163, ISO, 21.3-216 

Post oiliues .39, 14.3, ]77| 212 RewAra (village) .... , . 10, .53 

Potlsln (village) 53 Rico 39, 43-44, 66, 141, 143, 171, 17*3, 17.3. 

Prntrip Ringh I (of Mewnr) ... 20-21, 80, !>0S, 231, 241-242 

03, 112, 115, 117 Riiiohcr (village) 116 


P-— ^confd . ), Pago. 

PratTip Ringh IT (of Mewiir) ... 24 

Pmtfip Singh (of Partflhgarh) 10.3. 103 223 
Priocs . 50, 60-62, 143, 17-5 210, 212 91.3 
Prithwi Raj (of Ajmer and Delhi) 14, 00. 

03, 0.5 

PritliwiRaj (of Dfingarpiir) ... 133, 162 
Pritliw! Ringh (of Ranswrira) ... 162 

Prithwi Ringli (of Partabgarh) ... 103 , 216 
Piiblio Mtirks 28, 63, 09, 77, 140-147, 152, 
ISO, 184, 210, 214-21.5. 210 
Pur (town) 55, 97, 00 


Q. 

Quinine (sale of) ... 87, 1*53, 186, 221 
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Ki\ei.i .. U S, 127-120, loD-lUO, 195-190 
llUwas C, 2S, 5S, 02, 77, 144-145, 152, 170- 
177, IbO, 212, 219 

lliick-cryblal 51, 144 

llniya. f tnhsUJ HI 

U 3 ut\\rui (tbiiiuc}... 19, 72, l-rj, 149, 182, 

21U 

S, 

Sab 'll null i (river) 115, 129 

bslj^uaiii and town) 130-158, 141-142, 
114-140, 148, 153-154, 170 
Saliian {zifn nnd town) ... 78, 77, 121 

baiia {jMjyuitu and villu('e)34, 51, 05, 121- 

122 

bajjan bin^h (uf Mewai) 28-20, 82, 91, l2 j 
baiiiii Mi.iiii (emieiicvi ioo-l.il, l*i^, 108- 
105, l„i, IftU-lbl, 199, 215-210, 218 
baliin billyh ^ut i'.iilabgaih) 198-199, 210, 

222 

bait ...29, 5U, 50, 08, 75-70, 141, 151, \Tb, 
183, 21U-21I, 218 
Saliinibai {e(*tato anil town) 10, 21, 31, 30, 
51, 94-9a, 1U4, 117, 122 
iSiihUe (uf Lliiefs) ... 28-2.f, J35, i05, 2UU 

baiii.ii ftixigii (ut Mewar; 14-lu 

baiiiiii biiigli (ut Iianswaiu) l02 

bancluai^ 120 f 

biinn-'luno ... 10,55 

baiiga ur bangiain biiigh I (of Mewarj 18- 
JO, 0^, 8 * 1 , 95, tio, i03, loo, 115, 133 
baiigiaiu bingli 11 (ul Mewar) 23-21, 29, 30, 

91, 108, 113 

Sniiwar (low'n) 50-57 

baiuiigdevol (Mpt of Sc^udia Itajpiitb] 30, 

113 

Saiaia (/u/isc^ and town) 78, 117 

biirutiigiiili (ealalu and town) 00, 122-123 

baiuai (ot 5lewar) 27, 91 

Slxaiiii (iiveij 8, 122 

bat up Mialii icuueiic^’) 09-70 

bariip biiisrli lur .Miwar) 27-28, 59, 09, 91, 
91, i9d-lU9, 119 
bt-.ni (ti niiio), ^liuili. 

Nili 25, 27-:iS, 00, 132 

Sawant Singh (of J'.ixLabgciih) 134, 199-299 
beliuuih ... 28-29, .'iS, 82-81, 91, 98-99, iOi, 
107-108, 111, 114, 110,118,120-121, 
135, 153-164, 183, 185, 187-190, 218, 
220, 222, 254 

Sutpenlino 53, 55, 109, 115, 1J8, 144, 154 

be'tuua (village) 15 

be>-oUia (clan ot Jtajpiils) 15-10, 21-22, 30, 
89, 92, 91-90, 99, 105, 112-113, 
117, 119, 1 2, 131, 138, 102, 
170, 197, 203, 217 
■Setllenientb 20, 43, 73, 88, 97, JOO-101, 
107, 111, 114, 118, 121, 135, 150-151, 
15.1, 100, 18.-183, 18u, 209, 217-218, 

221 

Shah Alain 1 23, 198, 210 

bUliAl .la II ... 9o, 199, 2J0 
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Slwh Jahan 21-22, 91, 109, 112, 119, IDS 
Slirdi]nua (oliicfbliip) ... 36, 91, 112 

Sliaktawat (septut Scsodia I\ajpuls)...3b, 

92, 99, 123 

Sliaiiihhu Singh (of Daiisw'ara) .. llIU, 179 
Sliunihhu Siiigli (ol l^lowar) 28, 58, 08, 82, 
91, 119, 123, 188 
Shclin Das (ot Dungni*inir) ... 132 

Sheep ... 40, 50, 142, 174, 209, 229 

Shcildis 38 

bhco (river) 195-190 

Slico Singh (of Dfnigarpur) ... 140 

Shevnaor Shivnagii (\illago) ... 2U0 

Sliiahb limans) ...38, 139, 170, 204 
Sikhs 37 


bixiali h'siate) 29, 30 

Soap (maiiutauUiro ol) 55 

bulls.. 42, 73, 101, 140, 1.10, 172, 183, U>5, 

205, 218 

Sum (ii\ei) ... 0, S, 127-129, 13.1, 142, 190 
Stamps ... 05, 70, 147, 152, 183, 214, 2J8 
biigar-canu 4.1, 72, 74, 141, 173, 200, 208- 

2USI 


Siinins (Musalmans) ... 38, 139, 170,201 

Suiieys 88,103, 180,221 

Swetamhara (Jain") ... 38, 139, 170, 204 
Sw'oids 55, 108 


T. 

Taiik&...10 ll, 40-47, 77, 92, 98, 102, 111, 
114, 123, 129, 142, 152, 100, 174-176, 
184, 190, 209, 222 

Taiitia Topi 79, 104 

leak .. 51, 1 13-14 1, 154, 175-170, 210 
'Jej Singh (ot Parlfdjgaih)... 190, 198, 222 
'ItlLgtapli olliccs... .59, 145, 177, 212 

9 eiiipeiaturu, n'l/c Climate. 

'jLinpIes... 90-91, 9.7-97, 100, 102-lOS, 110 
111, J]:i, 110, 118, 120-121, 128, 132, 
1.35, 151, 100, 187, 189, 299, 222 
'I'ljiuies... 49, 71-72, 148-150, 181-182, 217 

'I hags 2U0 

Tli.lii.i (estate) 03, 114 

'J'lj (tesiival) ^ 19 

Til (uil-bced) 44, 14J, 173,208 

'riiiiiLd uioiisils 55-50, 98 

Tobacco ... 29, 15, 50, 72, 14 1, 170, 188 

211, 231 

Tod (Captain, aftcrw*uids Colonel) 1, 14-19, 
22, 20, 33, 40, 53, 55-60, 00, 04, 08, 
95-98, 103, 111-112, 117, 197, 228, 
231, 231 

Tiade, lidc Comineieo. 

Trade cciitics ... 60, 98, 14 J, 170, 211, 222 
TraiiBit-duiies tU, 55-50, 76, 144, 170, 212 
Treaties (with Dixlibh Govcriiiiieiit) 10,20, 
89; 133, 103, 181, 199 
Tribulo (to Government) 20-i*7, 08-09, 111, 
133-134, 147, 103-105, 180, 199, 215 
Tiuopa, vide Army, 
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Udft or Udai Karan (oE Mowar) 

Udaipuri (currcncj’) - 

Udaipur State 1-123, 127, 131-132, 136, 
139, 160,177,195-197,201, 210, 228- 
229, 231-233 

Udaiiuir city ... 1, 5, 8-9, 11-12, 19, 21-25, 
33-34, 55-59, 61, 70, 75, iS, S0-8 j, 
107-110, 144, 198-199, 231 
Udai Sngar (lake) ... ... 

Udai Singh 1 (of Drnigurpiir) 133, lo9, 10- 
Udai Singh II (of Uangarpur) l34-13o, 188, 

Udai Singh (of Wowar) 5, 9, 19-20, 36, 1^2, 
96, 99, 102, 104, 107, 109, 112 

Udai Singh (ol Partubgarh) 200 

Uniarda (village) (JJ 

Unicd Singh (ot Banswani) ... 163 

Untala and \illage) ...05, 10/, Ua 


V— fcoilfdj. 


Vatrak (river) ... 
Vegetables... 39, 45, 
Virpnr (village) 
Vital statistics ... 


mm% >■ 

72, 141, . 

, 3 ?, 137,1 


W. 

Wages 49-50, 55, I 

Wukal (river) 

Wrdar or wrdra (cultivation) .. 

140, 1 

Warda (stream) 

Wells ... 7, 46-48, 1 12, 174-1 
Wheat ... 39, 43-44, 50, 61-6 , 
172-173, 175, 204, 206-297, f 

Widow marriage 

Wild animals 

Witeh*‘i\ifi, etc. ... 231-2. 
WiM»l 46, 55 


Vaccination 
Vagd! (dialect) 
Vakils (einirts of) 
V.illabhachrirya 


V. 


Z. 


34, S7, 153, 1S5, 221 I , . xr i i % 

... 35, 137, 169, 203 ' Zfdini Singh (regent of Kolah) 

67, tSl ZainiudaLi (tciuiru) 

113, 120 I Ziiio 




